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Catirornia’s GATEWAY AT STOCKTON 





ENETRATING into the very heart 
P of the city to within one block of 

the courthouse, the harbor of Stock- 
ton, Cal., is lined with warehouses, ship- 
yards, flour, cereal and feed mills and 
all the accompaniments of a busy water- 
front. 

This waterfront has played a vital part 
in the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of the city, and the approaching 
consummation of the project for a 
twenty-four-foot channel three hundred 
feet wide, from Stockton to the sea, 
which the Stockton Chamber of Com- 
merce has advocated for many years, will 
make it an increasingly important factor 
in the city’s progress. 

More that four of the six miles of 
waterfront available are owned by the 
municipality, and it has more than six- 
teen thousand feet of wharves. The con- 
crete bulkheads are being extended con- 
stantly. For thirty years it has been 
the policy of the city—and since 1911 
it has been a charter provision—to ap- 
portion, besides the wharf and tonnage 
dues, four per cent of the entire reve- 
nue of the city for the improvement of 
the harbor. Something more than forty 
per cent of the entire movement of 
freight in and out of Stockton is carried 
by water. 

There are approximately forty-nine 
shipped reguiarly from 
Stockton in carload lots, the most im- 
portant of these being agricultural im- 
plements, grain, beans, gasoline en- 
gines, flour and millstuffs, hay, live stock, 
onions, potatoes, grapes, fruits and 
leather. 
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The steady growth of Stockton’s ship- 
ping industry is evident from the fol- 
lowing figures taken from the annual re- 


ports of the United States Engineer 
Office to the War Department: 
Calendar Short Pas- 
year— tons Value sengers 
WAG ii os0'0 772,156 $86,479,741 207,249 
CTT Spee 831,234 36,358,240 189,667 
Co pee 824,222 42,179,160 182,486 
1917...-.. 1,890,856 50,367,760 206,131 
ert ete per 2,114,382 65,204,825 236,379 


Just to the west of Stockton is the 
famous delta district—the “Holland of 
America”—comprising over one quarter 
of a million acres of reclaimed lands, 
protected by levees, which lie below the 
level of the water of the stream. This 
district is now becoming particularly fa- 
mous as a corn producing area. In this 
delta are more than four hundred miles 
of navigable waterways. The speed 
boats of the produce buyers, aptly called 
the “Mosquito Fleet,” literally dart in and 
out of the channels of the delta. It was 
largely the richness of these delta lands 
that raised San Joaquin County to the 
position of twelfth among nearly three 
thousand counties of the United States 
in crop output, according to the census 
of 1910. 

Daily steamers ply to and from San 
Francisco over a course of less than one 
hundred miles. It is two and a half 
miles. from the head of Stockton Channel 
to the San Joaquin River, which empties 
into Suisun Bay, an upper arm of the 
world-renowned bay of San Francisco. 
Only a few miles of dredging are in- 
volved in the deepening and widening 
project, for the lower reaches of the 
river are already of the required di- 
mensions. 
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One of the interesting “cruisers” on 
the San Joaquin River is the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s monster bulk-grain barge, 
which has a capacity of five hundred tons 

the equivalent of ten big freightcars. 
This barge is towed between the Vallejo 
and Stockton mills of the Sperry Flour 
Co., a distance of about eighty miles. 
The Vallejo mills are on deep water, and 
bulk wheat from Australia and the north 
coast is transferred from ocean-going 
vessels into the hold of the barge and 
transported to Stockton to be reduced to 
flour. On the return trip the barge 
often carries more than half its bulk ca- 
pacity in sacked feeds and other prod- 
ucts for distribution through various sell- 
ing agencies. 

This system of transportation has 
made for economy in speed and opera- 
tion. The barge can be loaded as rapid- 
ly as three tons per minute—only two 
men being required for the unloading 
process. 

There are eight bins on the boat, a 
hatch for each, and eight spouts for each 
bin, the bottoms of the bins being hop- 
pered to concentrate the flow of wheat 
to the spiral conveyor which traverses 
the length of the boat along the center 
line below the deck. The conveyor brings 
the wheat to the bucket elevator, which 
carries it to the pilot house, and thence 
by gravity through a spout it is run to a 
bucket elevator on the wharf. This in 
turn lifts the wheat to a screw conveyor 
stretching from the wharf shed to the 
mill, and on to the automatic scales. 
These various operations are all driven 
by electric motors run with direct cur- 
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rent power manufactured right at the 
mills. 

Stockton is equally as advantageously 
located for rail shipments as for water, 
being one of the four California cities 
that are on the lines of three transcon- 
It is directly the trad- 
ing center of an area within a forty- 
Within fifty miles of Stock- 
ton there are sixty cities, towns and vil- 
In its tributary territory can be 
found, almost without exception, every 
activity in which the people of California 
are commercially engaged—agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, mining, lumber- 
ing and other industries. 


tinental railroads. 
mile radius. 


lages. 


Since the beginning of the grain indus- 
try of California, Stockton has been the 
principal grain market of the great cen- 
tral valley. The fourteen hay, grain and 
produce warehouses of the city have an 
aggregate capacity of one hundred and 
fifty-five thousand tons. Ever since the 
days of the gold rush, when some men 
fought off the fever for gaining wealth 
overnight and settled down on farm lands 
and brought their grain to the old grist- 
mill, Stockton has been the home of the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s first mill, which was 
established there in 1852. All Stockton 
warehouses are conveniently located to 
handle shipments by either rail or water. 

Stockton is an important manufactur- 
ing center, not only by reason of its ex- 
ceptionally good transportation facilities 
and low rates, but also because of the 
availability, in. abundance, of raw ma- 
terials—animal, vegetable and mineral; 
cheap power; inviting climatic conditions; 
and an adequate supply of labor through 








a steadily increasing population of wage- 
earners. There are some one hundred 
and seventy-five manufacturing establish- 
ments, the most important manufactures 
being farm implements—notably tractors, 


combined harvesters, gasoline engines 
and plows; flour, cereals, poultry feed 
and other millstuffs; dredges, pumps, 
brass and semi-steel castings; paper; 
window glass; leather; soap; fire and 
enamel brick; coffee and spices; boats, 
launches and power tugs; boxes; soda 
water; canned goods; ice cream; Italian 
paste; olive oil; paint; and scoured wool, 
—-Stockton being the wool center of the 
Pacific Coast. Indeed, it enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having two of the few electric 
steel furnaces west of Chicago, one of 
the two window glass factories, and the 
largest agricultural implement factory 
west of the Mississippi. 

No one will contradict the statement 
that Stockton’s schools represent the last 
word in school architecture and equip- 
ment. The educational system is com- 
plete, embracing a high school accredited 
to the universities of California and 
other states, grammar schools highly de- 
veloped, as well as a kindergarten and 
prevocational school, the latter, through 
the thoroughness of its course, being 
unique in the educational field in Cali- 
fornia. Beginning in the lower grammar 
grades and extending through the high 
school, graded courses in sewing, cook- 
ing, millinery, etc., for girls, and manual 
training for boys, are in the hands of 
teachers of the highest technical train- 
ing. Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
is taught in all grades. 

In addition to the usual athletic field 
and gymnasium, the Stockton High 
School plant has a large concrete swim- 
ming pool, an artesian well supplying 
mineral water of a constant temperature 





of 68 degrees. The pool is open to 
public use. 

Stockton has invested $372,500 in its 
high school group of buildings and $973,- 
670 in the fourteen grammar school 
buildings, a total of $1,346,170. 

The most eloquent testimony that can 
be brought forward to indicate the com- 
mercial development of the community 
is the record of incontrovertible figures, 
covering the standard indices of develop- 
ment. To give just a few: 


Gain 
p. ct. 
. $35,270,250 $97,544,263 176 
65,231,129 176 
940,700 35 
5,636 108 


Year ended June 30 
1911 


Bank clearings 
Assessed valuation 19,991,099 
Building permits. 695,394 
School attendance 2,700 
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{ RECENT KEGAL DECISIONS 
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INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


A question as to the proof required 
to establish liability against a delivering 
railway company for injury to a ship- 
ment carried in interstate commerce over 
more than one railroad was involved in 
the recent case of Scrivens vs. Central 
of Georgia Railway Co. (100 S.E. 233.) 

The Georgia court of appeals holds 
that in a suit against a connecting car- 
rier in interstate commerce to recover 
for damage to goods received by it from 
a preceding carrier and delivered by the 
connecting carrier at the destination in 
a damaged condition, proof that the 
goods were delivered in a good condition 
to the initial carrier raises a presump- 
tion that they were received in good 
condition by the connecting carrier. 
There is nothing in the federal statutes, 
fixing the liability of interstate carriers 
for goods damaged in transit, which re- 
lieves a connecting carrier of this pre- 


sumption. But the presumption is not 





Looking West Up the Stockton Channel Toward the Head of the San Joaquin River 
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conclusive against the connecting carrier, 


_as a matter of law. Proof may be made 


that the goods were, in fact, damaged 
when received by that railway company. 

It is to be remembered, however, that, 
under acts of Congress, an initial car- 
rier, receiving goods from a shipper for 
delivery at a point on another line and 
in another state, is liable for loss or 
damage in transit regardless of whether 
the same occur on its own line or a con- 
necting line. 


BANK’S LIABILITY 


In the late case of Fort Worth Eleva- 
tors Co. vs. Tradesmen’s State Bank 
(214 S.W. 656) the Texas court of civil 
appeals laid down these important rules 
of law relating to a bank’s liability in 
handling drafts and attached bills of 
lading for collection: 

An indorsement on a draft, “Pay any 
bank or banker or order,” does not make 
the indorsee bank to which the draft is 
delivered for collection liable on the pa- 
per in subsequently indorsing it in fur- 
therance of collection. But the indorse- 
ment may be sufficient to entitle the 
bank to maintain suit on the draft against 
the drawer or acceptor. 

Where draft accompanying a bill of 
lading covering a shipment of wheat, or 
other goods, is indorsed, “Pay any bank 
or banker, all previous indorsements 
guaranteed,” by a bank receiving the 
draft for collection, the bank does no 
more than to guarantee the genuineness 
of prior indorsements. Such an indorse- 
ment does not guarantee payment of the 
draft nor the existence of the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading. 

Indorsement in blank of a bill of lad- 
ing merely transfers the right held by 
the transferor in the property mentioned 
in the bill. An indorsement restricted to 
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a particular person or bank transfers 
such rights as the indorser held in such 
property, but does not guarantee the 
quantity. or quality of the goods, their 
existence, or the genuineness of the bill 
of lading. 
FRAUDULENT MAIL 

One inducing shipment to him of goods 
by means of_a letter sent through the 
mail, with a present intention not to 
pay for them if credit can be obtained, 
is guilty of the crime of fraudulent use 
of the mails, although the letter may con- 
tain some such statement as this: “You 
can ship them B.L. attached, if you want 
to, or I will send you check as soon as 
they come in.” It was so decided by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, in the late case of 
United States vs. Lewis. (259 Fed. 221.) 


SALESMEN’S POWERS 

This important legal limitation on the 
powers of a broker or salesman author- 
ized to negotiate contracts of sale for 
his employer is noted by the Washington 
supreme court in the case of Bernstein 
vs. Schwartz, 183 Pac. 105: 

“An agent employed to make contracts 
has no power to rescind them. His duty 
is to acquire interests, not to give them 
away; nor has he any implied power to 
waive or give up rights or interests of his 
principal.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Another prominent Latin-American 
daily newspaper, La Nacion, of Santiago, 
Chile, has opened a permanent office in 
the United States, with headquarters at 
34 Wall Street, New York. La Nacion 
is a member of an American press asso- 
ciation, and also maintains a private 
cable news service of its own from the 
United States. 
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A “NON-ESSENTIAL” INDUSTRY 


For the first time in history the making 
of flour is classed as a non-essential in- 
dustry while, at the same time, the pro- 
duction of newspapers is rated as an 
essential industry. 

This is in accordance with the regula- 
tions issued by the United States Fuel 
Administrator, governing the use of coal 
during the present shortage. 

It was naturally assumed that this dis- 
crimination against flour mills was a 
clerical error, but in response to an in- 
quiry made by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator replied: “We cannot see our way 
clear to make any exception to the estab- 
lished priority list which resulted from 
war experience. Frankly, we would be 
overwhelmed if we did.” 

In other words, having made an egre- 
gious and inexcusable blunder in classing 
as non-essential the industry which, above 
all others, is absolutely vital to human 
existence, since it produces the daily 
bread upon which all human beings de- 
pend, as well as the feed upon which 
cattle, at this season, must be fed or 
perish, the Fuel Administration pro- 
poses to stand by its absurd mistake lest 
it be “overwhelmed” should it correct it! 

The statement that the priority list, as 
given, excluding flour mills, results from 
“war experience” will certainly be news 
to millers. No such discrimination would 
have been tolerated for a moment during 
the war, and Mr. Garfield would have 
found himself in hot water, and in a very 
lively engagement with the vigorous Mr. 
Hoover, Food Administrator, had he at- 
tempted it. On the contrary every pos- 
sible effort was made to encourage the 
production of flour and feed, and mills 
were not forbidden the use of coal with 
which to keep their plants in operation 
and supply food for the nation and its 
allies, which, indeed, was the paramount 
object of the authorities. 

Logically, these regulations infer that 
newspapers are more essential to the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
than bread, since newspapers are specifi- 
cally placed on the priority list, while flour 
mills are omitted from it. Here we have 
an authoritative judgment on the com- 
parative value of mental and physical 
food. Man does not live by bread alone; 
he can do without it, providing he has 
his newspaper. 

Opportunity will surely be given for a 
practical test of the digestibility and nu- 
tritive value of wood-pulp and printer’s 
ink compared with flour, if the coal situ- 
ation does not improve and the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator maintains his present ruling 
unamended, but the experiment can 
hardly prove satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the hungry public. 

Already many country mills have been 
shut down, being absolutely unable to 
run for lack of power, and more are pre- 
paring to follow suit. They have no 
water power, and as coal is denied them 
because theirs is reckoned a non-essential 
industry, they have no recourse. The city 
mills having supplies of coal on hand, or 
using water power to some extent, are 
able trun for a while yet, but unless 
the situation is relieved soon, they too 
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must cease operations or, at the best, run 
on part time. 

The closing of the country mills, on 
which farmers largely rely for their sup- 
ply of feed for stock, is already creating 
a very serious condition; in the middle of 
an intensely cold winter, the need for 
stock food is very great and can be 
supplied only from local sources, because 
of the shortage in freightcars and the 
limited railway service. Perhaps these 
hungry animals can be induced to eat 
newspapers instead. of millfeed; this will 
be another interesting experiment for 
Washington to try out, and the farmers 
should at once proceed with it for their 
edification. ' 

The theory on which the Fuel Admin- 
istration is probably proceeding is that 
there are large stocks of flour on hand, 
possibly being stored and held for higher 
prices, and therefore it will do no harm 
to shut down the flour mills for a while; 
it will teach profiteers a lesson and get 
rid of the alleged surplus. 

This is based, no doubt, on statistics, 
one of the most illusive things in exist- 
ence, especially when used to feed people 
and animals with. The flour production 
is almost eleven million barrels more than 
a year ago, ergo there is an ample supply 
of flour on hand, and production can 
safely be curtailed. It is very simple and 
elemental reasoning, and sounds well, but, 
unfortunately, it will not fill empty 
stomachs. 

Once, about twenty-six years ago, there 
was an emperor in Russia who sincerely 
and stoutly contended that there could be 
no famine in his empire, because the crop 
returns for the year conclusively proved 
that enough grain had been harvested 
to feed all his subjects. Statistically, he 
was quite right; practically, he was en- 
tirely wrong, for the simple reason that 
the supplies of grain, while sufficient in 
the aggregate, were not where they were 
needed. 

Instead of being in the interior, where 
the famine existed, they were at the sea- 
ports, where there was plenty to eat. 
Before he could issue his ukase forbid- 
ding further exports, and before supplies 
could be shipped back to the interior and 
distributed, in wintry weather by a lim- 
ited and congested system of transporta- 
tion, over areas inaccessible by railway 
or river, more than a million people died 
from the effects of hunger. 

No doubt there exists a sixty-day sup- 
ply of flour in the United States, and no 
one contends that there is immediate 
danger of famine, but all of this flour is 
not by any means where it is available 
for the needs of the centers of consump- 
tion; some of it is piled up in western 
warehouses awaiting shipping instruc- 
tions, some of it is awaiting freightcars, 
of which there exists an increasing short- 
age, owing to a government-controlled 
transportation system which has prac- 
tically broken down as far as freight: is 
concerned, and is hopelessly inadequate 
to the demands upon it; part of it is 
slowly, very slowly, in process of east- 
ward movement. 

At best, the stock of flour on hand is 
not excessive er abnormal, when ultimate 
requirements are considered, and it is 
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certainly not all where it is most needed. 
In the winter months, now at hand and 
already being severely felt, with trans- 
portation increasingly curtailed by reason 
of the coal shortage, the difficulties of 
getting flour to market ahead of the con- 
sumptive demand grow constantly great- 
er. If the flow of flour to the great 
centers of demand be stopped or ma- 
terially checked even for a week, the 
peril of flour shortage, not now but a 
month or two later, becomes an actual 
menace to the welfare and safety of the 
nation. 

It is not alone the real shortage of 
flour where needed that is to be feared; 
it is the sentimental effect of a possible 
shortage, which means a flour panic, in- 
dividual hoarding, higher prices and ac- 
tual distress among the poor, not to 
mention the manifestations of disorder 
and discontent which such a condition 
inevitably creates. 

Will an abundance of illustrated Sun- 
day supplements avail to alleviate such 
a situation? 

Perhaps the coal situation will solve 
itself in time to prevent the threatened 
crisis in the flour supply; perhaps the 
Railway Administration may be able to 
furnish sufficient cars to keep flour mov- 
ing from mill to market; perhaps news- 
papers will prove edible and an accept- 
able substitute for bread to the masses; 
but it is absolutely certain that if the 
present condition continues much longer, 
there will follow, as sure as day follows 
night, an object-lesson in practical flour 
distribution which will make the statisti- 
cians and the theorists, the regulation- 
makers and the Washington authorities 
generally, sit up and take notice that it is 
an exceedingly unwise and unsafe pro- 
cedure to interrupt the course of food 
from the producer to the consumer by 
the interposition of absurd rulings which 
pronounce food production a non-essen- 
tial industry. 


ANOTHER OF THE OLD GUARD GONE 

Few people realize the significance of 
a nickname, yet therein lies, every often, 
the most eloquent tribute to a man’s 
character, to the regard and affection in 
which his friends hold him, to their abid- 
ing trust and confidence in him, that can 
be offered; nor does it in any wise de- 
tract from his real dignity, although 
there be some unfortunates who pass 
through the world and are never called 
except by the name with which they were 
christened, and who never know what it 
means in friendship to be spoken to, or 
of, in more familiar fashion. 

John F. Harrison, of Milwaukee, who 
died on December 4, was always “Jack” 
Harrison to those who knew him, and it 
is difficult to think of him otherwise than 
by that name, which betokened the fine 
spirit which animated him always, and 
made him not only popular but deeply 
respected for his sterling characteristics ; 
so shall he be long remembered in days 
to come by those who knew and liked him 
best during his lifetime. 

Mr. Harrison was one of those who 
were directly concerned with what used 
to be termed “the revolution in milling,” 
by which was meant the change in proc- 
esses from the old millstone method to 
that of the rolls and the purifier, and 
from the late seventies until the present 
time he has been a prominent figure in 
mill building and equipping, having wit- 
nessed the development of the flour-mill- 
ing industry from comparatively small 
capacity, chiefly applied to local needs, 
to its present enormous output and inter- 
national] jmportance. 
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During all these years he faithfully 
stood for the sound and true principles 
of the mechanical end of the business, 
never deviating from his course to en- 
courage the use of innovations of ques- 
tionable merit. Conservative in this, he 
was yet progressive in keeping abreast 
of the changing times, and his influence 
in his branch of the trade contributed 
in a large degree to the solidity and per- 
manence which now mark the mechanical 
standards of this great industry. 

For many years he lived in Minneap- 
olis, representing the Edward P. Allis 
Company, and was connected with their 
large undertakings in the Northwest, in- 
cluding the erection and equipment of 
some of the greatest flour mills in the 
world. Later he removed to Milwaukee 
and became manager of the saw-mill and 
flour-mill machinery departments of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
successors to the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany, a position which he held until his 
death at the age of seventy-seven. 

Few of the pioneers in American mill- 
building now remain to tell the remark- 
able history of its growth, and the death 
of Mr. Harrison removes one who passed 
a useful and busy life in this important 
work; one who contributed much to its 
success, and was most fortunate in havy- 
ing made a very wide circle of personal 
friends, who will miss him from the place 
he made for himself by reason of his in- 
tegrity and his many admirable personal 
attributes. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

America has been somewhat surprised 
to observe with how little apparent con- 
cern Europe has contemplated the de- 
cline in value of its currency as compared 
with the dollar. Much well-intentioned 
advice has been extended across the ocean 
regarding possible methods for restoring 
the pound sterling, the franc, the lira, 
and even the mark, to something ap- 
proaching their former relative values. 
Europe has received these helpful sug- 
gestions with a friendly smile, but has 
appeared on the whole quite content to 
let conditions rest as they are. 

The Federal Reserve Board recently 
issued a statement showing that on No- 
vember 20 the British pound sterling, 
normally worth four dollars and eighty- 
seven cents, had dropped to four dollars 
and two cents; the French franc had gone 
down from nineteen cents to ten, and 
the Italian lira, normally the equivalent 
of the franc, to eight. As for the mark, 
it retained just one-tenth of its former 
value of twenty-four cents. Since No- 
vember 20 the franc and lira have recov- 
ered somewhat, the latter having been re- 
cently quoted at close to thirteen cents; 
but the pound has continued downward, 
to the vicinity of three dollars and eighty- 
five cents. 

It is true that present rates of ex- 
change make European buying in Ameri- 
can markets exceedingly expensive. For 
instance, a barrel of flour at eleven dol- 
lars used to mean two pounds five shil- 
lings and twopence in British money; 
today it means a full seven shillings more. 
In so far as Europe has to buy in the 
United States, the rate of exchange works 
heavily against it. Europe’s foremost 
object, however, is not to buy, but to 
sell. It is eager to rebuild its indus- 
tries, to re-enter the world’s trade, and, 
above all, to get back some of the money 
it has perforce sent across the Atlantic. 
As Mr. Lloyd-George recently pointed 
out, it must either curtail buying and in- 
crease selling or else go into bankruptcy. 

In selling, of course, the depreciated 
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exchange rate of European currency as 
compared with the dollar means an enor- 
mous advantage. It enables England, 
France, Italy or Germany, the last- 
named as soon as trade with Germany 
becomes really active, to sell their prod- 
ucts cheaper in America than at home, 
and yet make comfortable profits. Every 
American dollar they can get translates 
itself into an extra number of shillings, 
francs, lire or marks. A British-made 
automobile may sell here for five thou- 
sand dollars. That used to mean close to 
a thousand pounds; now it means about 
thirteen hundred. 

For many reasons, Europe will buy in 
America only what it must, and will sell 
everything it possibly can. It will use 
the exchange rate as a bar to buying, and 
a stimulus to selling. Fortunate as is the 
position of the American millers, in that 
theirs is a product which Europe must 
have, it is essential for them to realize 
that a heavy tax has, in effect, been im- 
posed on all imports from the United 
States, and that the European market is 
bound to be harder to hold than ever 
before. The rate of foreign exchange has 
a profound significance in connection with 
the export trade; it sets up a barrier 
which government buying and selling 
have so far overcome, but which is bound 
to interfere materially in all purely com- 
mercial transactions. Only by keeping 
up the preferential demand for American 
flour, based on its superior quality, can 
the millers of the United States hope to 
maintain their export trade to Europe in 
spite of the obstacle which this unprece- 
dented form of import taxation has 
raised. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASSES UNION 

Reports from England tell of the for- 
mation there of a new labor organization, 
known as the middle-classes union. It 
appears, from the stirring announcements 
of this remarkable organization, that 
thousands are rallying beneath its ban- 
ners. The middle classes, according to 
one of their chosen leaders, “comprise 
men who work with their heads rather 
than with their hands: professional men, 
shopkeepers, clerks and those who man- 
age or help to manage industries and 
business of all sorts. To these classes 
belong the soldier, sailor, stock broker, 
clergyman, barrister, architect, grocer, 
solicitor, author, and the man or woman 
whose writing is confined to the ledger.” 

The theory of this new union seems to 
be that the class which stands between 
organized labor on the one hand and or- 
ganized capital on the other is in dan- 
ger of being crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstones. Its announce- 
ments glow with indignation over the 
“oppression” of the middle classes, which 
“are threatened with destruction unless 
they bestir themselves for self-protec- 
tion.” Therefore, the greengrocer and 
the soldier, the stock jobber and the 
clergyman, are exhorted to band them- 
selves together for the purpose of sav- 
ing England and themselves, and, inci- 
dentally, of getting a substantial increase 
in pay. 

The formation of such a union is a 
natural outcome of present conditions; 
but it is none the less a step in the 
wrong direction. The idea is sufficiently 
attractive to spread fast, unless its real 
dangers and evils are fully understood. 
In one of the popular magazines last 
summer there was a somewhat lurid but 
tot badly told story of a man who, by 
“organizing” all the salaried workers in 
his town, produced a sort of industrial 


revolution, the outcome being, of course, 
that labor and capital joined on their 
knees to entreat the middle-class work- 
ers to go back to their tasks at vastly in- 
creased pay. This story came sufficiently 
close to being a fable applicable to pres- 
ent conditions to suggest that a union of 
the middle classes is no less an actual 
possibility in America than it has proved 
to be in England. 

This would be all well enough if the 
United States were prepared to accept 
a state of interminable class warfare as 
the necessary basis of existence. If there 
are to be classes in a country which is 
founded specifically on the assumption 
that fixed classes do not and must not 
exist, then these groups undoubtedly 
must equip themselves to fight each other. 
The more they organize themselves and 
the more solidly class spirit crystallizes, 
the harder and longer the battle will be. 

At a time when the most hopeful sign 
for the future is the growing conscious- 
ness that all talk of classes is largely 
fiction, that the interests of capital and 
labor must be identical if either is to 
get anywhere, and that the great object 
of industrial organization must be to 
break down such artificial class barriers 
as bigoted and ignorant propagandists 
on both sides try to erect, the formation 
of a new class union would be most re- 
grettable. 

The so-called middle classes actually 
provide the hope of the world’s future, 
for it is through them that labor and 
capital can and must be brought to- 
gether. It is the “middle-class” worker 
who, on the one hand, is the active and 
creative agent of capital, in which he is 
often a shareholder, and, on the other, 
is just as much a laborer as the man who 
holds a union card. He is a living proof 
of the unreality of class distinctions; but 
if he endeavors to create a sharply de- 
fined and belligerent class for himself, 
his greatest usefulness to the world will 
cease. 

In the milling industry, for example, it 
is today quite impossible to divide the 
personnel into two classes. There are a 
few stockholders who do no work, and 
there are many workers who own no 
stock; but most of these, through bonus 
or other systems, have a direct financial 
interest in the success of the concern by 
which they are employed. Much of the 
ownership is actually vested in men who 
work and work hard, some of them in the 
office, some as salesmen in the field, some 
as superintendents and foremen in the 
mill itself. Amid such conditions, it is 
manifestly absurd to attempt to draw a 
line between the owners and the work- 
ers; the two groups overlap to such an 
extent as to be indistinguishable. A di- 
vision into three classes, however, would 
be easier to make; the barriers separat- 
ing them would grow more formidable, 
and the whole unity of organization to 
which at present the industry owes most 
of its strength would be shattered. 

The world does not need more class 
consciousness; it needs less. “Class” is 
the battle-cry of the revolutionist, the 
socialist, the I. W. W. and the bolshevik; 
it is the faith of the confirmed reaction- 
ary, of the industrial Prussian. The 
great fight of civilization is precisely 
against this rallying-point of the ex- 
tremists; its aim is to make a govern- 
ment by and for the people mean all the 
people, rich and poor, brain-workers and 
hand-workers, and to make industry ful- 
ly conscious of the fact that horizontal 
divisions into arbitrary classes will in the 
long run prove destructive. 
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The British union of the middle classes 
may or may not develop into an impor- 
tant feature of the national life; it may 
or may not find a parallel in the United 
States. Conditions are such as, for the 
moment, apparently to encourage the 
formation of such an organization. It 
should be clearly recognized, however, 
that any benefits which may result at the 
present time are as nothing compared 
with the inevitable harm which will fol- 
low from such a strengthening of class 
spirit and hostility, fostered by the very 
element on which the world depends for 
the elimination of class barriers and the 
creation of industrial and social peace. 


MISTAKING THEIR FUNCTION 

The return to civil life of the men who 
made up America’s great war-time army 
rendered the formation of the American 
Legion as desirable as it was inevitable. 
These men, who had contributed so much 
in the service of their country, brought 
back a common idealism, a firm belief in 
loyalty and patriotism, and a knowledge 
of what can be accomplished by concert- 
ed effort, which the nation needs to have 
preserved through an organization of 
those who made victory possible. 

At the same time, there are frequent 
indications that the American Legion, or 
individuals acting .in its name, are in 
some respects overstepping the bounds 
of reason, and turning the principle of 
patriotism into a mere excuse for perse- 
cution. 

In many communities, for example, 
groups of men representing, or claiming 
to represent, the American Legion have 
taken the law into their own hands, have 
raided buildings and destroyed property 
belonging to socialist or communist or- 
ganizations, and in some cases have in- 
flicted bodily punishment on persons who 
were known or believed to be opposed to 
the existing form of government. More 
often than not, such performances have 
had at least the tacit approbation of 
business men, whose doubts as to the 
propriety of such conduct have been 
qualified by a heartfelt “Serves ’em 
right.” It is this half-approving atti- 
tude which makes acts of this kind pos- 
sible; the fact that the victims have, in 
most cases, got only what they richly de- 
served in no way justifies the means 
adopted in dealing with them. 

Since the fundamental argument 
against bolshevism in all its forms is its 
substitution of mob rule for law, every 
lawless act ostensibly in behalf of or- 
derly government plays straight into the 
hands of radicalism. No group of men, 
whatever their affiliations, can be permit- 
ted to take into their own hands either 
the formulation or the execution of the 
laws. While the American Legion as a 
body certainly in no way indorses or sup- 
ports the lawlessness of some of its mem- 
bers, its name is far too often connected 
with actions which more than defeat their 
own purposes. 

Revolutionary radicalism must be dealt 
with firmly, and the protection of the 
American flag must not be extended to 
cover those who seek, openly or other- 
wise, to tear it down; but the work must 
be done legally, and so far as possible by 
the duly appointed agents of the law. 
The creation of extra-legal bodies of men 
who assume the right to execute laws of 
their own making gives bolshevism its 
only excuse for being. Granting that 
present legislation is inadequate, it will 
never be strengthened by private acts of 
violence. 

Such acts of violence are, of course, 
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clearly to be distinguished from cases in 
which the individual citizen becomes, by 
the very nature of the offense, a qualified 
agent of the law. When, for instance, 
a felony is committed or is about to be 
committed, the law not only authorizes 
but specifically directs any citizen who 
may be a witness of the intended or per- 
petrated act to deal with the offender in 
summary fashion. At such a time any 
citizen may make an arrest without a 
warrant, and if the culprit resists, as he 
generally does, the law authorizes the 
use “of such force as may be necessary.” 
Treasonable utterance, a deliberate in- 
sult to the flag, or the public advocacy 
of violence or revolution, are felonious 
acts, and the man who deals with them 
on the spot, and, if necessary, by the ef- 
fective use of his fists, is not only not 
violating the law, but is actually carrying 
it out of the letter, 

The Legion has likewise been conspicu- 
ously mentioned in connection. with such 
discreditable performances as the riots 
attending the recent New York produc- 
tions of Wagner’s operas, and the still 
more recent refusal of the mayor of a 
New England town to permit Fritz 
Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, to play 
within the city limits. Of course the 
American Legion is itself in no way to 
blame for such acts, but the constant use 
of its name in connection with them is 
dangerous. Objection to Wagner’s music- 
dramas, or Kreisler’s violin playing, on 
the ground that they constitute German 
propaganda, is about as reasonable as 
attempting to ban the giving of Christ- 
mas presents on the ground that the cus- 
tom originated in Germany. 

There is a manifest danger from social- 
ism and bolshevism, and perhaps there is 
still a peril from German propaganda; 
but it should be clearly recognized that 
there is likewise a very serious menace 
in that form of mob rule which tries to 
disguise itself as patriotism. The 
“patriot” who shows his love of country 
by smashing windows and breaking laws 
is essentially an anarchist. When he in- 
cites a mob to riot in order to prevent a 
musical performance which the law per- 
mits, and which all reasonably intelligent 
persons recognize as utterly unconnected 
with the war or its causes, he puts him- 
self on the plane of the demagogue who 
urges a mob to loot private residences. 
Patriotism not only means a genuine love 
of country; it involves loyalty to its in- 
stitutions and respect for its laws. 

The position too often taken by busi- 
ness and professional men with regard to 
such outrages is, in large measure, re- 
sponsible for them. Whenever the news- 
papers have announced that “members of 
the American Legion last night wrecked 
a socialist bookstore,” or “returned sol- 
diers hooted a German singer from the 
stage,” there have been plenty of promi- 
nent men to applaud. By all means let 
the sale of certain classes of radical lit- 
erature be stopped, but let it be stopped 
by law. If America is so afraid of ghosts 
as to be terrorstruck at the sound of a 
Wagner opera or a Beethoven symphony, 
then let Congress evolve laws which will 
prohibit all German music, including the 
singing of “America,” the music of which 
is of Teutonic origin. Meanwhile, it is 
not for the members of the American 
Legion, or of any other unofficial body, 
to undertake to replace the legislatures or 
the courts, and it is certainly not the 
function of business men who have the 
welfare of their country at heart to en- 
courage such manifestations of mob vio- 
lence by even tacit approval. 
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The dominating influence in the trade 
last week was, of course, the ruling 
whereby flour mills were deprived of the 
right to buy coal, on the — that 
milling was a “non-essential” industry, 
and the car shortages likewise resulting 
from the unsettled coal strike. While 
relatively few mills closed down last 
week, there was a general and material 
reduction of output, with every indica- 
tion that the flour production for this 
week would be very much less. The ef- 
fect of the fuel order was remarkably 
spotted, some points, with ,water power 
available, showing little curtailment, 
while at others the decline was alarm- 
ing. Transportation difficulties made 
quite as much immediate trouble as the 
coal shortage. 
RUMORS OF “FLOUR FAMINE” 

It was inevitable, under the circum- 
stances, that the news of reduced flour 
output should be misinterpreted here and 
there into a forecast of an actual short- 
age. So far as the country as a whole 
is concerned, such rumors are, of course, 
utterly groundless; but a partial sus- 
pension of milling activity and a bad 
tie-up in freight might easily produce 
local shortages of a more or less serious 
nature. Various points reported a rather 
excited local demand, mostly from house- 
holders. The result, if this state of 
things is allowed to continue, will nat- 
urally be a greatly increased amount of 
flour hoarded in small quantities by peo- 
ple whose total requirements probably do 
not exceed a couple of barrels a year, 
but who are doing their best to create 
a shortage rendered totally unreasonable 
by the size of the crop and the actual 
mill output. 


PRICES STILL RISING 


It was quite natural that flour prices 
should continue upward, as wheat went 
steadily higher, and the excitement over 
reduced flour production had its usual 
influence. The week’s advance was, on the 
whole, the greatest for the entire period 
since Oct. 14, when the upward march 
began. 4 

The rate and extent of the increase in 
quotations on top grades of patent flours 
is indicated in the following table, which 
gives average prices quoted on the days 
indicated, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in four markets, two western 


and two eastern. Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
BGO. OD sac doves $14.85 $13.50 $12.00 
WPGC. B vccevscce 14.25 13.10 11.45 
a | SA 13.95 12.80 11.20 
» a aro 18.65 12.65 10.95 
BeeUs. BE Saweocner 13.45 12.35 10.90 
Ae eee 12.85 11.80 10.70 
Ost, BB .cvcceces 12.70 11.70 10.75 
Ot, BL caves 12.76 11.70 10.65 
Oot. 34 civics 12.70 11.70 10.60 


DEMAND LESS ACTIVE 

On the whole, there was materially 
less actual business reported last week 
than for some time, the advancing mar- 
ket proving discouraging to the larger 
buyers. The demand was mostly for small 
lots, with indications that the household 
buyer was largely responsible for keep- 
ing the market going. Many of the lead- 
ing bakers and jobbers appear to have 
adequate stocks, and prefer to wait and 
see what will happen next. Household 





buying, on the other hand, continues 
more vigorous than ever before, with the 
demand largely -concentrated on short 
patents. If the Grain Corporation’s of- 
fer to sell straights at retail is going 
eventually to have any marked influence 
on the demand, it has certainly so far 
shown no conspicuous signs of doing so. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 

There was a material advance in bran 
prices last week, the increase amounting 
to $1@3 per ton. The spread between 
bran and standard middlings was pretty 
nearly obliterated in the eastern markets, 
and not much of it was left in the North- 
west. Supplies in the hands of eastern 
distributors appear to be fairly low, and 
with most of the bran bought a few 
weeks ago at $37@40 now resold, prices 
now are based on current wheat levels 
and on the increased demand resulting 
from the cold weather. 


RED WINTERS ACTIVE 


For weeks soft winter wheat flour 
stayed practically stationary, while 
springs and hard winters rose steadily in 
price. About three weeks ago, however, 
soft wheat patents and straights began 
to advance, and last week their jump was 
fully proportionate to that of the hard 
wheat flours. Even so, however, the prices 
remain far below those of Kansas and 
springs. Red winter wheat has been in 
exceptional demand of late, with a cor- 
responding advance in price. Northwest- 
ern millers have bought considerable 
amounts of Indiana wheat, both in In- 
dianapolis and in the Chicago market. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


There have been constant inquiries re- 
ported covering possible business after 
Dec. 15, but exchange conditions are such 
as by no means to attract foreign buy- 
ers. The Wheat Export Co. expects to 
be in the market for strong clears. The 
Grain Corporation’s purchases of clears, 
while they did something toward reliev- 
ing the pressure from accumulations, 
were made at prices too low to afford 
much satisfaction. While an increased 
foreign business is hoped for, conditions 
are such that it cannot be said to be 
confidently expected. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 10.) 

Cuicaco.—Flour from every section 
has advanced in the past two or three 
days 50c@$1 bbl. This is attributed to a 
scarcity of coal, which has resulted in 
some millers in nearly every locality be- 
ing unable to operate, and keen buying 
of flour by those who fear a shortage. 
Minneapolis mill brands in this market 
are quoted today on a basis of $15.30@ 
15.50 bbl to the retail trade. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for flour is 
spotted, but on the whole not much re- 
duced. Prices are about steady, but are 
most irregularly quoted among various 
mills, depending apparently upon the vol- 
ume of flour already on their books. 
Wheat is again advanced for the best 
milling qualities, but yesterday there was 
distinct weakness in the poorer grades. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market stronger gen- 
erally, and prices higher on soft winter 
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flours, while hard and spring wheat flours 
are being held firm at advanced prices 
and sparingly offered. Resellers are se- 
curing the bulk of the business. Hard 
and soft winter bran firm and in demand. 
Middlings quiet. 

Bartimore.—Flour_ generally _ higher, 
though quiet, with soft winters relatively 
strongest and commanding most atten- 
tion. All offerings becoming less plenti- 
ful. Rye flour booming in price, but 
neglected as to demand. Feed firmer but 
inactive. 

Boston.—Demand for. flour continues 
dull. Prices not materially changed. 
Millfeed very firm, with sharp advance in 
prices of wheat feeds. Other feeds held 
higher, with quiet demand for all grades. 
Corn and oats products held steady, with 
fair inquiry. 

PuiwaperrHia.—Mill limits on flour 
firmly maintained, but trade quiet and 
chiefly in spot goods available below 
manufacturers’ prices. Feed quiet, but 
offerings light. 

New Yorx.—Flour market conditions 
unchanged; though some slight advance 
in prices was recorded, this was not gen- 
eral. 





Mitwavuker, Wis., Dec, 8.—Higher 
markets prevail, with an improvement in 
demand. 
improvement, and shippers report better 
trade than for the past two weeks. The 
call was good, both for prompt and de- 
ferred shipment. Stocks are only fair, 
and will shortly be absorbed if produc- 
tion is further curtailed. There was a 
noticeable improvement in the call from 
the East, and some fair sales have been 
made for December delivery. Shippers 
have considerable feed coming from west- 
ern mills. A fair amount is being placed 
in transit. The cold weather the. past 
week has stimulated buying from all sec- 
tions. 

Northwestern markets were very firm, 
with offerings light. Most of the mills 
have nothing to offer for December, and 
have made good bookings for January. 
Jobbers have considerable feed, but are 
not anxious to sell, except at good prices, 
anticipating light production until after 
the new year. Heavy feeds sold better 
than for some time. The call for bran 
continues good, and shippers are press- 
ing mills for deliveries. Red dog demand 
is slow. 

Southwestern markets were higher, 
with mills well sold up. Inquiry is good 
from the East, and fair orders have been 
placed for immediate and December 
shipment. There is a good demand for 
ground barley feed. The South continues 
to draw heavily on feed stocks from St. 
Louis and Kansas City, and better prices 
are being obtained than for shipment 
east. There is some improvement in the 
call for oat feed, but prices are out of 
line with other feeds. Hominy feed con- 
tinues strong, and offerings are readily 
absorbed. 

There was a better demand from the 
central states, the cold weather having 
brought buyers in the market, some fair 
lots being sold both for prompt and de- 
ferred delivery. There was a good de- 
mand for mixed cars. Near-by mills are 














All quotations on basis of 


Heavy feeds showed a decided . 


he 


supplying the demand for immediate 
wants. 


There was more activity in eastern 
markets. Stocks are only fair, and the 
heavy feeding is now on, and er aes 
are for good business. — the 
large dealers bought freely early in No- 
vember, and the feed is now arrivi 
and finds ready sale. Transit stuff sol 
well, and buyers are asking for shipments 
to be hurried along. There was a brisk 
demand from the small trade. 

Wisconsin trade has improved, and 
country dealers are buying freely. Some 
have good stocks on hand, but are not 
allowing them to run down. Snow and 
cold weather have stimulated paying. Oil 
meal and hominy feed are in brisk de- 
mand, while mills have withdrawn from 
the market on gluten feed on account 
of the coal situation. H. N. Witson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two wee 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 7 Dec. 8 

Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ....384,330 442,075 449,655 404,605 
St. Paul ....... 16,075 9,805 8,225 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 31,040 29,705 34,055 40,230 








Milwaukee - 17,450 16,000 11,400 6,000 

ry 448,895 497,585 503,335 450,835 
Outside milis*..197,510 ...... 251,005 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.646,405 ...... 754,340 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 41,600 41,800 41,200 36,900 
St. Louist ..... 45,250 62,900 55,100 54,000 
Buffalo 5... ceeex 156,550 128,240 163,500 173,560 
Rochester ..... 15,950 12,800 10,200 16,200 
Chicago ....... 20,750 22,500 23,250 25,750 


Kansas City.... 74,900 76,475 70,800 86,100 
Kansas Cityt. ..311,135 364,875 284,370 276,185 


Omaha ........ 23,170 22,605 21,785 ...... 
Toledo .....+... 35,130 23,800 38,485 47,000 
Toledof ....... 22,400 47,155 67,955 79,360 


Nashville** ....118,240 147,370 88,380 129,785 
Portland, Oreg.. 23,760 40,100 36,200 31,255 
Seattle ........ 44,485 44,570 45,365 45,620 
TACOMSB «60200. 46,935 43,735 35,740 42,025 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec, 7 Dec. 8. 
Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1918 1917 

7 81 8 


Minneapolis ...... 70 78 
Bt, POU 5 vs cecéwes 68 42 78 oé 
Duluth-Superior .. 84 80 95 112 
Outside mills* .... 56 64 72 88 

Average spring.. 65 74 84 84 
Milwaukee ........ 78 67 63 50 
Re”. eee 82 83 81 73 
St. Louist ........ 59 81 71 70 
pt rs en 94 77 98 102 
Rochester ........ 86 69 55 80 
Chicago .......++. 71 84 88 95 
Kansas City ...... 80 81 86 104 
Kansas Cityt ..... 71 82 71 93 
| Pere 96 96 90 es 
TA Sr eebesies’s 73 50 80 98 
Toledof .......... 28 66 7 92 
Nashville** ....... 56 70 52 71 
Portland, Oregon... 55 94 80 91 
oe ee MS Ce 84 84 96 97 
TRGGERE. ciccsccscides 82 76 62 73 

TOCA 2. ockcdoss 72 75 76 88 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 6 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Nov. 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. Pt 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec, 9. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 


carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Flour per bbi of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
Spring first patent $14.00@15.00 $14.40@14.95 $.....@..... $14.50@15.00 $15.35@15.85 $14.25@15.00 $13.75@14.50 $15.25@16.00 $14.75@15.45 $13.80@14.50 
Hard winter patent .. 13.75 @14.50 rr, SSNS 12.75 @13.65 13.40@14.00 ToveL seit’ 13.00 @13.75 13.00 @ 13.50 12.50@14.25 13.50@14.35 12.55 @13.25 
Soft winter patent 12.50@13.25 wine we DMosees -@.. 11.80@12.60 eres Sarre 11.00@11.25 stee oMencee 11.25 @12.25 11.50@11.80 11.90@12.50 
Spring standard patent 13.40 @13.70 13.85 @14.30 ANTE, ieee 13.50@14.20 13.65@14.75 138.50@14.25 13.50@14.00 14.50@15.25 14.35@14.65 12.75@13.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 13.25 @13.40 eres espe 11.85 @12.50 12.560@13.00 12.75 @13.25 12.25@13.00 12.560@ 13.00 eYTes etre: 12.00 @13.20 6 cues Biv cond 
Bort Witter StFAISNE 2. .ccccccccsecccsvecesse 11.25 @11.50 cttacte ateas Perera, Peres 11.20@11.70 10.75 @11.10 10.00 @10.25 10.00 @ 10.50 10.50@11.25 10.25 @11.00 10.70@11.10 
Spring first cleA@P ..cccsevsecssrevssasscveces 9.35@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.35 o ‘seo eMhetes's 9.50@ 9.756 9.50@10.25 9.00@10.00 9.75 @10.25 9.25 @10.00 ye » ou cecs 
Hard winter first clear ........c5eceeeeceeee 9.25@ 9.65 eee Pee 9.35 @10.65 9.40@ 9.70 9.50@10.40 8.50@ 9.50 s.0000 Qt secs a ee 9.85 @11.00 oes d se seve 
Soft winter first clear ........cccceeeewncees 9.00@ 9.25 ery. Pyree b scioe te tye « 9.20@ 9.60 ees oe o dvwe Qi veces oO. cone 10.00 @10.75 e'ceee QP acese 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white ............. Re deectesvecee 7.65@ 8.00 8.60@ 8.70 =, ¥04 5 Ee bees ~~ ae 7.75@ 8.30 8.75@ 9.00 8.95@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75 »-@... toss @ cece 
pe eS PPCCTTT CIETELUTL TET 7.00@ 7.50 7.85@ 17.46 PRA Seer S aren deeb b vane 8.25@ 8.50 asses Hs bec rr Pree -@... o ss « 

FEED— 

Bf ae Serre pre eae 42.25 @42 60 41.00@ 41.50 i, oe ach coe ednds --@... 46.00@47.00  49.00@49.50 48.25 @49.00 --@... «sede Da cses 
TRASE WiMCOS BLOM. okis Fev evsccrevoccicvcscs 42.25 @42.76 eer Fee 40.00 @ 41.00 42.00 @ 43.00 ~-@... reek sere cece err 48.50 @ 49.00 --@... o v0.0.0 Ps sone 
GOEE WIMEOF DIGR: occ cdccsudcovcvocsccccevess 41.75 @ 42.00 @ or, Sere 42.00 @ 43.00 es 47.00 @ 48.00 48.00 @ 48.50 s see + @49.50 -@... 41.00 @43.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 44.50@ 44.75 43.00 @ 43.50 45.00@46.00  ..... @ 47.00 rr 49.00 @50.00 49.00 @ 50.00 50.00 @52.00 oe 53.00 @55.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........+.. 52.50@52.75 51.00@53.00 48.00@50.00 50.00@52.00 we OMe 56.00@57.00 57.00@58.00 53.00@55.00 54.50@65.00 2 065 ec ouae 
Red dog (low-grade) ......s-cccesesccecces 62.50 @63.00 58.00 @59.00 voce oMDi esos ao Baissds Que 64.00@66.00 65.00@66.00 64.00 @ 66.00 Kéae eG wees 2 00s Preece 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ores eCi cet ce eiveviececoves soos e O22.6 $9.80 @10.40 $9.90@10.40 $12.70 @13.50 «eee © @15.25 $13.80@14.40 
u San Francisco .....ccsesseceeceees «see +@12.10 10.30 @10.70 11.20@11.40 13.25 @13.75 14.25 @15.00 13.60 @14.50 

















© ee: Miveee Announces That Situation in United States Is Now Such as to 


"Warrant Offering Straights From Its Stocks to Any Foreign 
Buyers—Sales Heretofore Largely Confined to Allies 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, under date of Dec. 4 made the 
announcement on the exchanges of the 
various seaports in the country that the 
flour position in the United States is 
now apparently easy enough to warrant 
the G Corporation in offering to sell 
from its stocks to any foreign buyers the 
straight grades of pure wheat flour which 
it has been handling in export. Hereto- 
fore, sales of this flour have been con- 
fined largely to supplying the allies. 

pvt to Mr. Barnes, this action is 
but another step in the effort to assist 
the reconstruction of trade facilities out- 
side of government agencies. It is hoped 
that it will facilitate business by Ameri- 
can exporters, in spite of difficulties still 
to be overcome in private transport and 
private finance. 

It is understood by the Grain Corpora- 
tion that during the last week Canada ad- 
vanced its price on export flour to $13 
bbl, or even more. The willingness and 
ability of the United States to furnish 
large quantities of pure wheat flour at 
$10.50, consequently, is expected to be 
quite a relief to those buyers heretofore 
partially dependent on Canadian flour, 
formerly available at about $12 bbl. 

Flour production in the United States 
has been on a large scale and, in the case 
of winter wheat straights, without ma- 
terial advance in price. This accumulated 

tion warrants an extension of the 
sales policy of the Grain Corporation, in 
the opinion of the Wheat Director. 

The elimination of the export embargo 


on Dec. 15 also makes it possible for ex- 


rters to operate direct with the mills, 
but this offer of the Grain Corporation 
to provide cargo lots readily from its 
large stocks in the various seaports is in- 
tended to be a material aid. 

The following notice relative to the sale 
of flour to exporters was issued Dec. 4: 

“The United States Grain Corporation 
offers to sell in carload lots or more, to 
exporters, subject to agreement, straight 
wheat flour, in 140-lb jute sacks, and hard 
and soft wheat first clears, in 140-lb jute 
sacks. 

“It must be clearly understood that the 
question of character and of quality is 
left solely and exclusively to the Grain 
Corporation, which will, in the case of 
earlots of flour accepted from their mills 
at discounts bécause of inferiority to 
their standards, make the same allowance 
to the f.o.b. buyer, and no other discus- 
sion will be considered as to flour other- 
wise sound and uniform. 

“Buyer to open an irrevocable ‘credit 
with a New York bank or trust com- 
pany in favor of the United States Grain 

rporation, in which credit there shall be 
a stipulation that payment for all pur- 
chases is to be made in New York 
against steamship receipts, accompanied 
by an official flour inspection certificate 
reading, ‘Sound and Uniform.’ If steam- 
ship receipts bear the following notations, 
or any of them, allowance is to be made 
in the price as noted below, and the bank 
or trust company shall pay for the flour 
as such notations appear on the steam- 
ship receipt. 

“Sacks torn and mended—allowance 5 
Ibs per sack unless weighed, and then on 
basis of actual loss. 

“Sacks caked and stained—30 cents per 
sack. 

“Sacks slack—the slackage is to be 
noted on dock receipt, and exact shortage 
allowed. 

“Deliveries to be made f.a.s. buyer’s 
tonnage, or f.o.b. outgoing ocean vessel, 
at the option of the United States Grain 
Corporation. 

“Prices, subject to change, are today 
$10.50 per bbl for straight flour, and 
$9.50 per bbl. for clears, delivery within 
30 days, Atlantic ports. Gulf ports 35 
cents less, and Pacific ports 50 cents 
under Atlantic.” 





Grain Corporation Allotments 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6.—The Grain 
Corporation has loaded and shipped on 
allotments to mills 230 cars of wheat this 
week, or an average of between 38 and 


39 per day. The inability to secure addi- 
tional equipment is accountable for a 
larger number not having been consigned. 
It is understood the greater portion of 
the outgoing wheat is of the red variety, 
and a considerable amount of it is des- 
tined for points in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Mills here, while not receiving substantial 
allotments, have been awarded fair sup- 
plies of the hard grain, with little of the 
soft wheat going to them, as few of them 
requisitioned that variety, their mills be- 
ing designed to take care of none but the 
hard grain. 
R. E, Srerure. 


BUYING WILL BE REGULAR 


‘rain Corporation to Receive Weekly Offers 
of Straight Flour—Purchases Last Week 
Were 50,000 Bbis of First Clear 


New Yorx, N. Y., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation is- 
sued a notice to mills and flour sellers 
generally, last week, that, beginning 
Tuesday, Dec. 9, it would receive weekly 
offers of straight flour subject to the 
flour ages plan formulated July 7, 
with the following amendments: 

Shipment: Within 60 days. 

Destination: The Grain Corporation re- 
serves the right to order shipments to 
any seaboard or inland destination and 
shall make proper freight adjustments 
accordingly. 

Price: Quote in specification jutes and 
in bulk. If packed in buyer’s sacks, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation differentials to 
apply. Purchases to be based on type 
sample now on file, unless otherwise spec- 
ified. 

The Corporation’s purchases on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 4, were 50,000 bbls of first 
clears, ranging in price from $8.20 to 
$9.25. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 








BM. .-O aisesieccadar 1,031,013 $9.80 @10.40 
MEE. BE acateccesess 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
BUR TD: cece ce cctees 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
BBB. BO a vcccccveses 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Meme. 6 ocewwcccccce 381,766 9.75 @10.30 
Sept, IS. .vvwecccsces 235,145 9.50@10.25 
WOE. BS cv cdacesccvea 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Sept. 27° ..... 578,728 8.50@10.18 
Nov. 26 ...... 560,000 710.46 
Dec, 43 ....-. ° 50,000 8.20@ 9.25 

*Includes purchases of clears. tMaximum; 


average price paid, $10.29. tFirst clears only. 
For the purposes of comparison, the 
table showing amounts purchased and 
prices paid by the Grain Corporation 
from Sept. 14, 1918, to March 29, 1919, 
when announcements ceased, is here giv- 
en: 
Week Price per bb1———, 
ended— Hard Soft 
March 29. 400,000 $10.30@10.85 $10.10@10.85 


March 22. 460,000 10.30@10.60 10.10@10.60 
March 15. 500,000 10.10@10.40 10.00@10.40 





Quantity, — 
bbls 


March 8. 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80@10.30 
March 1. 525,000 9.85 @10.20 9.55 @10.20 
Feb, 22... 510,000 9.95 @10.20 9.75 @10.20 
Feb. 15... 837,770 9.65 @10.25 9.30@10.25 


Buying suspended for period of eight weeks 
Dec. 14.. 379,860 10.35@10.55 10.06@10.55 
Dec. 7.. 700,000 10.33@10.60 9.98@10.60 


Nov. 30.. 743,500 10.00@10.70 10.00@10.70 
Nov. 23. .1,000,000 9.90@10.75 9.90@10.75 
Nov. 16. .1,300,000 9.90@10.75 9.90 @10.75 
Nov. 9.. 800,000 ¢....@..... t....@..... 
MOY. 2.3 S...5 10.15@10.17 10.06@10.16 
Oct, 26... Siro 10.05 @10.35 9.98 @10.25 
Oct. 19... %..... 10.25@10.40 10.10@10,35 
Se Se 10.15@10.49 10.10@10.35 
Ost GB... F.0.0% 10.30@10.50 10.15@10.40 
Sept. 28.. *..... 10.30@10.564 10.25@10.38 


_. , ek. Re ee ++-++@10.650 .....@10.40 
Sept. 14.. *°..... 10.40@10.55 10.25@10.43 

Flour purchases for export by the Flour 
Department of the Grain Corporation began 
Sept. 9, 1918. 

*No totals were announced, but it was 
stated that the average amount purchased 
weekly during these eight weeks was in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 bbis. Prices for 
week not published. 

W. QuackensusH. 
* * 

Curcaco, I11., Dec. 6—Some of the 
mills in this territory, members of the 
Millers’ Export Association, offered rath- 
er freely of clear flour to the Grain Cor- 
poration this week. It is understood that 
the range was all the way from $7.90 to 
$10.40, jute, Baltimore, Millers here did 
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not to large extent, as they 
hac et doen a with an accumu- 
lation of clears for sonie time. This 
holds true also with the mills in Milwau- 
kee. Judging from rumors, the Corpora- 
tion no doubt obtained its greatest sup- 
ply from flour dealers in the larger east- 
ern markets who have been contracting 
for clears for some time in anticipation 
of Corporation buying. 
C. H. CHatren. 





CANADIAN WHEAT MARKET 


Dominion Control Board Expected to Act 
Before Dec. 15 in Response to Removal 
of Embargoes by United States 


Wixnirec, Man., Dec. 6.—Interest in 
the possibilities of the United States 
market for Canadian wheat and flour is 
increasing. Although no action has been 
taken by the Canadian Wheat Board in 
response to the removal of embargoes, it 
is possible that something will be done 
before Dec. 15, and in any event a re- 
action on Canadian prices for wheat and 
flour is likely to follow. That a rise is 
expected is shown by the very heavy do- 
mestic buying movement now to be seen 
in all parts of Canada. 

Under the terms of its instructions 
from the Dominion government, the wheat 
board is bound to realize the best price it 
can for the exportable surplus of this 
country, and it is likewise bound to base 
domestic prices for wheat and flour on 
the export level. This being the case, an 
advance in domestic quotations is not im- 
probable. Farmers are demanding ac- 
tion, and the logic of the argument is on 
their side. However distasteful an 
advance may be to the government and 
people of Canada, there is, in this case, 
very little hope of escape. The producer 
of the wheat has been promised and is 
entitled to the highest available price. 

As to the amount of wheat remaining 
to be sold for export from Canada, opin- 
ions differ. The wheat board has very 
properly withheld figures. That a large 
amount has been disposed of is hardly in 
doubt. Commercial estimates of the sur- 
plus remaining range all the way up to 
75,000,000 bus but, no matter what the 
total surplus may be, it is certain that a 
good deal of the grain is unsuitable for 
use of United States mills, and the prob- 
abilities are that no great quantity will 
be sold for shipment south. 

A. H. Battey. 


WESTERN CANADA’S WHEAT 


Report of Grain Commissioners for November 
Indicates Relative Scarcity of Good Mill- 
ing Grades of Spring Wheat 


The following report, issued at Fort 
William, Ont., by the statistician of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, covering the movement of western 
Canada’s grain crops, is of particular in- 
terest in view of the many rumors as to 
possible shipments of Canadian spring 
wheat across the border: 

“In so far as the marketing of grain 
is concerned, the month of November has 
proved a distinct disappointment. With 
ample tonnage available for the trans- 
portation of the grain down the lakes to 
eastern ports, a rapid movement would 
have been possible, but receipts from the 
West have fallen off, so that the terminal 
elevator stocks have been at a very low 
ebb continuously. The inspection of cars 
in the western grain inspection division 
for the month of November is the lowest 
since 1910, with one exception, 1914, 
when the crops were a failure on account 
of severe drouth. 

“The exceptionally early movement of 
the crops in August has compensated for 
present conditions, with the result that 
the total amount marketed up to the 
end of November is practically the same 
as last year for wheat, but higher for 
the coarse grains. Particularly is this 
the case as regards oats, which are mov- 
ing freely to eastern ports, with a few 
cargoes recently to United States points. 

“The grading of the cars inspected 
during November has also fallen off 
somewhat again, the percentage of con- 
tract wheat, No. 3 northern or better, be- 
ing 71.7 per cent, as against 74.6 for 
October, 83 for September, and 72.7 for 
November, 81.2 for October and 88.6 for 
September of 1918, respectively. That 
continued wet weather during the harvest 
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season is responsible for this is evident 
from the number of cars. grading no- 
grade on account of excessive moisture. 
Ample drying facilities in public terminal 
elevators will provide against loss on this 
account.” ; 





ARGENTINE CROP PROSPERS 


Harvest Reports Indicate Good Yields of 
Wheat and Flaxseed—Heavy Foreign 
Shipments from Old-Crop Surplus 


Buenos Ares, Dec. 8.—(Special Cable) 
—The prospects for the wheat and flax- 
seed harvests are excellent. Reaping is 
progressing satisfactorily in the provinces 
of Santa Fe and Cordoba, and the re- 
ports of the yield are favorable. 

Foreign shipments are heavy. The 
quantity of-wheat and corn from old 
stocks still available for export is esti- 
mated at 500,000 metric tons of wheat 
(18,350,000 bus of 60 lbs), and 2,000,000 
tons of corn (63,000,000 bus of 70 lbs). 

Congress is still discussing the new 
grain convention. 

Official estimates of the areas sown 
this year to wheat, flaxseed and oats show 
a considerable reduction from 1918. The 
estimates are: wheat, 14,957,000 acres; 
flaxseed, 3,520,000; oats, 2,300,000. These 
acreages compare with those reported for 
previous years as follows: 


Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
p| | Pees 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 
1918..... 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
IGRF. v's . 17,581,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915..... 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914..... 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
2688. .60 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912..... 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
BPEL. ste 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1920...6. 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 


It is thus apparent that the wheat acre- 
age is the smallest for 10 years, while in 
only two out of the last 10 years has the 
flaxseed acreage been smaller, and the 
oats acreage of 1919 is smaller than any 
since 1910. 

The crops actually produced, however, 
have by no means always followed closely 
the proportions of the acreage, as is 
shown by the following table, which gives 
the leading crops in thousands of bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


Year Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1918.. 219,431 170,660 75,783 22,480 
1917.. 70,224 58,839 31,781 3,996 
1916.. 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1915.. 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1914.. 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1913.. 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1912.. 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1911.. 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1910.. 131,010 176,187 36,483 28,212 
1909.. 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1908.. 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1907.. 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1906.. 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


The following table shows the total 
wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in 
thousands of bushels, as officially re- 
ported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


2S eer 88,375 61,629 28,830 16,104 
ot eee 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
|) ee ee ars 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
ROIS i wccccace 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
BORG. scwiviccon 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
ht Sere 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 


ot Peres 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 


THEW s oc siaw dhe 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
| 2 Se 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
IDLO. «2.0050 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
ROOD 6 2.6 on cines 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 


eee. 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 
*Jan, 1 to Oct. 30, 1919. 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, 
by calendar years, are officially estimated 
as follows, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


BORO. Cake cae 2,686,421 1912......... 1,473,696 
1918.........1,465,632 1911.........1,327,048 
9 ee | a Ae 1,292,570 
ROEC Sc cy ceeer 1,386,649 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916.........1,299,749 1908.........1,271,200 
pt Pererea Ts 754,040 1907.........1,427,989 
ol eer = FO me le 1,444,778 
*Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 1919. 
W. J. Lams. 





Kelly Company to Build Later 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6—The Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
which recently announced the purchase 
of a site of several acres in the eastern 
part of Hutchinson, states that, while it 
plans to build a new mill of 2,000 bbls 
capacity, it probably will not begin con- 
struction work for several months. Its 
decision to build fhe new unit is definite, 
but it has in mind delaying actual work 
until building conditions and material 
costs become more settled. 

R. E. Srerurce. 
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COAL SHORTAGE BEGINS TO CLOSE MILLS 





No Change in Fuel Administrator’s Ruling Classing Flour Mills Among “Non-Essential” Industries 
—Rumors of Impending Flour Shortage Increase Demand as Mills Are Compelled to Re- 
duce Output or to Shut Down Altogether—Conditions Among Mills Vary Greatly 


The United States Fuel Administra- 
tion has so far (Tuesday) refused to re- 
consider its order depriving flour mills of 
the right to buy coal. The reason for 
this extraordinary action is undoubtedly 
the belief that, since the country’s total 
flour output since July 1 has been some 
10,000,000 bbls ahead of last year, a tem- 
porary suspension of milling activity will 
do no great harm. This, of course, takes 
no account of the fact that any inter- 
ruption of the flow of flour and feed to 
the consuming markets inevitably means 
shortages later on. Already rumors of a 
“flour famine” are current in some of 
the chief buying centers, resulting in a 
demand which has pushed prices steadi- 


ly up. 

Y Sapien the obvious statement that the 
coal situation for the mills is intensely 
serious, it is impossible to generalize re- 
garding it. In some localities the mills 
appear able to get along for some time 
with water power or by the use of oil or 
even wood as fuel. Some mills have fair 
supplies of coal on hand, while others, 
in the same localities, have already had 
to shut down. The following is a sum- 
mary of reports made to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Nine out of the 26 Minneapolis mills 
were shut down on Tuesday. In general, 
the coal supply held by the mills is very 
limited. They are using up all the old 
piles of slack they had around their 
plants, some of it being two-year-old 
stuff from Illinois mines. On Saturday 
electric power was shut off from mills 
operated exclusively by electricity. The 
water power is none too good, but fair 
for this time of year, representing about 
enough to keep six or eight of the mills 
going. One or two companies report 
enough coal on hand to maintain their 
plants in operation, at a reduced rate, 
for a couple of weeks, but most of the 
mills have no more than a few days’ 
supply. 

Reports from country mills are most 
irregular. Some have already shut down; 
others report a greatly reduced output, 
while still others, particularly those with 
water power, have been running on a 
practically normal schedule. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago mills were shut down 
Monday, Dec. 8, after having managed to 
get through last week on about a full 
capacity run. Anticipating that the coal 
shortage might curtail their output, some 
of the mills in the Chicago district with- 
held offers of flour to the Grain Corpora- 
tion a week ago; and in view of the maxi- 
mum price announced for first clears, 
$9.25, jute, Baltimore, they by no means 
regret having done so. 

Industries relating to milling are like- 
wise confronted with fuel trouble. The 
larger bag concerns have been obliged 
either to shut down altogether or to op- 
erate on an allotment of coal permitting 
a run of only 36 hours a week. A con- 
ference of several of the leading grain 
firms was held on Friday for the purpose 
of canvassing the local coal situation. 
Some have coal enough to operate for a 
week, and others possibly for two. 

Whatever happens to the coal strike, it 
is clear that there is going to be slow 
milling for some time to come. Even if 
coal-mining is soon resumed, it appears 
doubtful if the mills in and near Chicago 
will be back to a normal basis for a 
while. The difficulty lies not only in the 
shortage of fuel, but in the uncertainty 
as to obtaining other commodities essen- 
tial to the milling and delivery of flour 
and feed. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Developments last week greatly aug- 
mented local difficulties in the Southwest, 
due to the general coal strike. On Sat- 
urday general orders were issued curtail- 
ing all passenger train service, and the 
freight situation is already more than 50 
per cent tied up. Railroad locomotives 





are making steam with difficulty with the 
meager supply of coal, and in many in- 
stances combinations of coke and coal are 
being tried out with poor success. It 
appears not unlikely that this week will 
witness a widespread tying up of traffic 
throughout the entire territory. 

Almost no coal is being produced in 
the entire Southwest. The western parts 
of Kansas and Nebraska are securing 
moderate supplies from Wyoming mines, 
which are still in operation at a basis of 
about 90 per cent of normal production. 
In Kansas a trifling amount of coal is 
being produced from “strip” mines in 
the southeastern part of the state, which 
are being operated under direction of 
state officials. Governor Allen, having 
secured control of the mines through ac- 
tion in the courts bringing about the ap- 
pointment of state receivers, called upon 
the men of the state to volunteer, provid- 
ing protection by calling out state troops. 
At present more than a thousand men are 
working in the strip mines, and it is be- 
lieved that this number will shortly be 
doubled, and that coal production will 
amount to several thousand tons a day. 

So far the striking miners have not 
greatly interfered with operation of the 
mines by volunteers, but only the pres- 
ence of the soldiery prevents more or less 
trouble. Late last week union employees 
of the railroads indicated that they would 
refuse to haul the volunteer-mined coal, 
but they evidently have thought better 
of this, and the head officials of the union 
have required them to haul this coal the 
same as any other. 

Meantime, fuel conservation measures 
are being widely adopted throughout the 
Southwest. At Kansas City all office 
buildings, mercantile establishments and 
industries not regarded as absolutely nec- 
essary have been closed or restricted, and 
all other enterprises of every sort are 
operating on part time. The local power 
situation is becoming serious, coal re- 
serves being almost exhausted and oil 
being largely depended upon for, fuel. 
Flour mills with central station power 
are having to reduce operations 25 to 50 
per cent, and it is possible that they will 
have to close down entirely during certain 
hours of the day. A part of the plants, 
however, are using their reserves of coal 
or are keeping up steam with oil for fuel. 

In the interior nearly all of the larger 
mills are still operating regularly. At 
Salina all but one of the mills use cur- 
rent, and the situation there appears to 
be quite satisfactory, since the local 
power company has about a 30-day sup- 
ply of fuel on hand or immediately in 
sight. Much the same situation prevails 
at Hutchinson, and mills there are op- 
erating regularly. 

At Wichita an accident in the power 
generating station shut down all mills 
using current late last week, and in- 
dications are that the mills there will 
be compelled to operate at part capacity 
for 10 days or longer while repairs are 
being made. In smaller towns through- 
out the state most mills still are going, 
but here and there shutdowns have been 
made necessary because of the lack of 
coal. In numerous instances quick 
changes have been made to fuel oil. This 
is also true in Oklahoma. In that state 
a liberal supply of oil is available locally, 
and mills not heretofore using oil have 
made quick provision for its use. 

On the whole, present prospects are 
that, while difficulties due to lack of fuel 
will steadily increase, mills will be able 
to keep under way unless the strike lasts 
quite indefinitely. Probabilities are, how- 
ever, that flour production will have to 


_ be substantially decreased this week be- 


cause of transportation difficulties, These 
at the moment are really more serious 
than are the difficulties directly due to 
lack of fuel for operation. 


8ST. LOUIS 


Practically no change in the local coal 
situation as far as are concerned is 
reported, as they are still receiving their 


requirements from the city coal commit- 
tee. However, conditions have become 
more serious with country mills, and 
there are now quite a number shut down. 
One mill reports ample coal supplies to 
keep running until Dec. 13. Another 
reports coal practically exhausted, but 
it is using coke and sawdust as tempo- 
rary substitutes. A mill in southern 
Illinois reports sufficient coal to keep 
running until the first of -the year, while 
another in the same district, A using 
one-half wood, could operate only until 
Dec. 9. 

Quite a number report stocks very low, 
and unless they are able to obtain fur- 
ther supplies, the plants will be idle 
within a week or two. One mill reported 
that on Nov. 1 it had enough coal stored 
in yards for five: weeks’ operation, and 
enough in cars for three weeks, giving it 
a total supply of eight weeks. owever, 





GREAT BRITAIN 
NOT READY FOR 
FULL DECONTROL 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Cablegram) — In _ parliamentary 
discussion of measures for decon- 
trol, the proposal was made to 
wind up the affairs of the Ministry 
of Food, but it was rejected be- 
cause of the feeling that conditions 
are not yet ripe for dispensing 
with control. 

Complete decontrol is not likely 
until next summer. 

In opposition to the faction that 
desires a return to pre-war condi- 
tions, the Consumers’ Council is 
urging permanent control. 

L. F. Brorxman. 











the railroad seized the three weeks’ sup- 
ply in cars, and distributed it to less for- 
tunate mills in the neighborhood. A Mis- 
souri mill reports it ran 75 per cent 
capacity last week, but will be down this 
week. 

NASHVILLE 


The fuel situation continues to be an 
important problem for mills in the South- 
east. Owing to being compelled to cur- 
tail production, mills are running behind 
with flour orders. Under instructions 
from the southeastern regional coal com- 
mittee, mills operating only one shift of 
employees will be furnished fuel to run 
48 hours weekly. Those with two or 
more shifts will be allowed to run an 
additional 48 hours. This will enable 
most of the mills to operate 96 hours 
weekly, and supply enough flour to care 
for the reasonable demands of the trade. 

A later ruling exempted mills from 
the 48-hour rule where it is necessary to 
grind grain on hand. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


The mills in Montana, Utah and Idaho 
have so far felt the coal shortage very 
little. 

Montana’s experience from the coal 
strike and the attendant fuel scarcity has 
affected the milling interests but slightly, 
as practically all the larger mills are 
operated either by electricity or water 
power direct. The strike has, however, 
had a depressing effect on business gen- 
erally. It put the metal-mining industry 
out of operation, curtailed train service, 
closed numerous shops and shrunk the 
weekly pay-roll by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, more than 12,000 being made 
idle when the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. closed its activities because of coal 
shortage. Its pay-roll is approximately 
$2,000,000 a month just now. 

Federal troops were brought to the 
Montana coalfields on Saturday, Dec. 6, 
by Governor Stewart, for the purpose of 
creating safe conditions to attempt a 
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ption of operation in the coal in- 
ustry. Detachments were sent to Red 
ste Bear Creek, Roundup and the 
Cascade county mining cam ; 
Flour mills of Utah and Idaho have not 
felt the coal shortage so far, although no 
steps have been taken to exempt them 
from the list of non-essential industries 
as announced by the government. Many 
of the mills are operated by electric and 
water power, others having fair stocks 
of coal on hand. 


a 


REGULATIONS FROM WASHINGTON 


Fuel Administrator Garfield, in rein- 
stating the war-time system of fuel ra- 
tions under which Public utilities and 
“essential industries” are given priority, 
made the following statement: 

“It is necessary that coal shall be used 
only for essential purposes. Public 
utilities .consuming coal should discon- 
tinue to furnish power, heat and light to 
non-essential industries, and shoul cv A 
consume sufficient coal to produce enoug 
light, power and heat to meet the actual 
urgent needs of the people. Advertising 
signs and displays of various kinds ne- 
cessitating the use of coal should be cur- 
tailed, and no coal should be distributed 
for such purposes. 

“Pursuant to this policy, I have re- 
quested the Railroad Administration in 
the distribution of coal now or hereafter 
in its possession to limit distribution to 
these essential and urgent uses. As far 
as practicable until the conditions war- 
rant a change the distribution of coal will 
be limited to the first five classes of the 
priority list. 

“Retail dealers who distribute coal for 
household requirements, heating hotels, 
buildings, hospitals, etc., should take ev- 
ery precaution to see that coal is onl 
delivered where it is absolutely starter j 
and then only in such limited quantities 
that the supply may be distributed widely 
and prevent suffering. 

“The state and other local authorities 
can materially aid in inspecting and su- 
pervising such distribution L retail 
dealers, and the United States govern- 
ment will be glad to leave the supervision - 
and control of such distribution by retail 
dealers entirely to any state, county or 
municipality which may make provision 
therefor. The distribution to the retail 
dealers must necessarily be administered 
by the Railroad Administration in pur- 
suance of the orders already made by 
the Fuel Administration in carrying out 
the priorities which have been prescribed 
under the Lever act.” 





CONGESTION IN TRAFFIC 


Flour Movements Slow or Entirely Stopped 
Throughout Southwest—Mills Generally 
Have Plenty of Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6.—Through- 
out the Southwest, shipments of flour are 
moving slowly or not at all. At all of 
the principal Kansas milling towns, local 
tracks are filled with cars of flour loaded 
by local mills. At Pratt, Kansas, 10 
days’ run of the mill there is still in cars 
in local yards. At Hutchinson practical- 
ly the entire output of all local mills for 
the last week has not yet left town. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail generally through- 
out the entire territory. 

Mills generally have plenty of wheat 
on hand, their output sold well ahead and 
ample shipping directions. Cars also are 
in fair supply, but engines to move the 
loaded cars appear to be not so easily 
available. 

So far there seems to be no serious 
congestion here in the yards at Kansas 
City, but the widespread reduction of 
railroad operating schedules is certain 
to create such congestion shortly unless 
the coal supply is increased within the 
next 10 days. 

R. E. Srertre. 





Argéntine Bran in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 6—Two hundred 
tons of Argentine bran were offered in 
Boston this week, the first instance of 
the kind in the reer | of this market. 
The bran is guaranteed coarse and flaky, 
and will be due in New York City the 
middle of January. The price quoted 
was $46 ton, delivered Boston. No sale 


was made. 
Louis W. DePass. 
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PREPARING TO SELL FLOUR 


Grain Corporation Announces It Will Offer 
Package Goods to Public Within a Few 
Days—“‘Pure Wheat Flour” Advertised 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has announced that it will be able to put 
into operation its proposal for selling 
flour to the public, within a few days. 
Plans are not fully made, but some of the 

ts that will govern the sales 
have announced. 

Jobbers and others who handle flour 
in car lots have been informed that there 
will be no. limit on the amount obtainable, 
and that the trade is to be supplied with 
a “pure wheat flour, perfectly nutritious 
and of satisfactory quality, but not so 
white in color as the highly separated 
flours for which the public is now paying 
advanced prices.” 

The flour is to be packed in cotton 
sacks, mainly, but none of less than 121% 
lbs. Each sack will bear the brand, 
“United States Grain Corporation Pure 
Wheat Flour.” 

The Corporation announces that it aims 
to sell at actual cost, probably around 
$12 bbl, and it is taking great pains to 
advertise that its intentions are of the 
best in the matter of quality. 


Seatriz, Wasu., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The proposal of the Grain 
Corporation to sell United States stand- 
ard pure wheat flour in 140-lb jutes at 
$10.25 bbl, carload, delivered railroad 
stations in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, will not give the consumer any 
‘lower price for flour, as the government 
price is higher than the present mill price 
for the same grades, and mills would 
gladly sell better grade at government 
price. North Pacific mills have just sold 
the government 750,000 bbls of flour at 
$9.60 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, so that the gov- 
ernment selling price would allow 60c bbl 
for handling and freight. As there would 
be no freight charges on sales at coast 
terminals, and not to exceed 35c bbl to 
any point, the Grain Corporation would 
make profits far above those ordinarily 
made by the mills. 

W. C. Trrrany. 


* * 


Curcaco, Itt., Dec. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Grain Corporation has sent 
out to about 40 of the leading wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers a request that 
they attend a special meeting in the 
directors’ room on Friday of this week, 
for the purpose of discussing sales of 
flour to the consuming public and the 
extent to which jobbers and wholesalers 
will co-operate. The meeting is called 
for 2 p.m. 

There is considerable interest here con- 
cerning the quality of the government 
flour that will come upon the market 
soon. If the flour is what was purchased 
by the Corporation on a basis of $10.25, 
jute, Baltimore, it undoubtedly is of the 
soft variety, and the question is whether 
this will be satisfactory to the user of 
springs and hard winters for bread- 
making. 

C. H. CHarten. 


* * 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—The entrance 
of the government into the retail flour 
market for the sale of straight flour at 
a much lower price than obtainable on 
other grades has as yet had no noticeable 
effect upon the market. To what extent 
it will operate as a restraint on trading 
remains to be seen. Few members of the 
local trade, however, will admit that, as 
far as the possible volume of retail sales 
under government auspices is concerned, 
they have anything to fear. All it has 
done up to the present is to take the 
edge off the market and make it impos- 
sible to sell flour freely at current quo- 
tations. 

Previous experiences in offers to sell 

rt flour to the home trade certainly 

did not give much encouragement to the 
sale of the same grade at retail this time. 
It is doubtful if the trade will purchase 
such low-grade flour when it has been 
to use a much better grade. 

Some of the mills are already offering 
a grade of flour similar to that offered by 
the government on the same basis as the 

nt offers. One mill is offering 
its product through its Boston nt at 
$12 bbl, either in sixteenths, eighths or 
quarter paper sacks. At the same time 


ee 


this mill makes the statement with the 
offer that, as the grade offered is an 
export grade, the mill does not place 
itself on record as guaranteeing that this 
flour will give the housewife absolute sat- 
isfaction. . 

And this is where the whole trouble 
lies—uncertainty as to whether satisfac- 


tion will be given. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 6.—In :an- 
nouncing the government’s offer of wheat 
flour to retailers and consumers, M. H. 
Houser, second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, has issued a notice 
to the effect that the car-lot price in 
this zone in 140-Ilb jutes will be $10.25, 
but as the trade here is accustomed to 
using only cotton sacks, the price of 
quarters in cotton will be not over $10.60, 
and of eighths, in cotton, $10.80. As 
soon as paper sacks can be obtained, the 
price will be reduced. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


WHEAT EXPORT CONTRACT 


Purchase Plan for Resumption of Buying of 
Flour in This Country Perfected 
by Wheat Export Co. 


The form of contract under which the 
Wheat Export Co. will resume direct 
buying of flour, as announced exclusively 
in The Northwestern Miller of last week, 
follows: 

This Contract is known as Contract 
INQ sca cs » Which number must be quot- 
ed in all Bills of Lading, Invoices, Drafts 
and correspondence on this Contract. 


FLOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Wheat Export Company, Inc. 
No. 27 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





ee ee ee 


eo sce Sbsa cs veeences Bags (Jutes) of 
140 lbs. each of pure unbleached Wheat 
Flour, moisture not to exceed 13. per 
cent, tobe branded .... 0... ccc ccekdee > 
including Miller’s name on each bag and 
equal at time of arrival at seaboard to 
the sample of this brand by which pur- 
chased and in buyers’ possession, at the 
PRICE GE cnc cecccesisers Dollars and 
Fenn ueank@s ee ss Cents per 196 lbs. deliv- 
ered f.0.b. steamer at .......ccssecesee 
and to be despatched from the mill in 
about four weekly instalments within 28 
days from the date of this contract. 

Should the Buyers wish the flour to 
be sent to another port than that con- 
tracted for, Seller to debit or credit the 
Buyers with any difference in the Inland 
Export Freight rate caused thereby. 

This contract is made in view of and 
in all respects subject to the By-Laws 
and rules established by the New York 
Produce Exchange in force at this date 
with the exception of Rules 13 and 18 
of the Regulations governing the Flour 
Trade. 

It is mutually agreed by both Sellers 
and Buyers that any dispute is to be set- 
tled by the Flour Committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange whose decision 
is to be final. 

Samples drawn in New York by the 
Flour Inspection Department of the New 
York Produce Exchange, and at other 
Ports by F. H. Price & Company or 
their Agents shall be taken as final as 
to quality. 

Sellers to sign the counterpart of this 
contract and return same to the Flour 
Department of tne Wheat Export Co., 
Ine., New York City, without delay. 

Immediately on despatch of all ship- 
ments applying against contracts for des- 
patch from mill, sellers must mail to 
Flour Department, Wheat Export Co., 
separate invoices in duplicate for each 
carload, citing thereon car numbers, con- 
tract numbers and date of loading at 
mill. 

Sellers to mail one (1) copy of the 
Railroad Bill of Lading to Wheat Ex- 
port Company, Inc., No. 27 Beaver 
Street, New York City, one (1) copy to 
F. H. Price & Company, No. 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City, and one (1) copy 
to (The Port of Export as may be di- 
rected at time of purchase). 

Buyers are to provide Ocean tonnage 
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within 21 days after arrival of the flour 
at the seaboard. If unable to do so they 
are liable for interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum and charges if any from 
the expiration of the 21 days until they 
provide the Ocean tonnage. 

Payment to be made in New York City 
at the offices of the Wheat Export Com- 
pany, Inc., No. 27 Beaver Street, against 
Sight Draft with Ocean Bill of Lading 
and original invoice attached. 


Tue Wueat Export Company, Inc. 


Vice President. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Shipping Permit. 

Until further notice Sellers are re- 
quired to apply to United States Grain 
Corporation (Mr. Martin) No. 42 Broad- 
way, New York, for shipping permit 
notifying him of the shipping route and 
other details of this shipment. 

Grades of flour that may be required 
are the following: Soft Winter Wheat 
Straights and Spring or Hard Wheat 
Fancy Clears. 

Millers who may be likely to make 
offers should send half pound samples to 
the Wheat Export Company, Inc., No. 27 
Beaver Street, New York City. So that 
they may be examined before receipt of 
offers. 

Minimum quantity 5,000 Barrels f.o.b. 
Steamer at the Port to which the miller 
can obtain the lowest Railroad freight. 

The Wheat Export Company, Inc., has 
plenty of flour bought in the meantime 
and is not likely to be in the market 
for a month or more. 





THE AUSTRALIAN DROUTH 


London Times Pronounces It the Worst 
Within Memory — Livestock Destroyed, 
Towns Deserted, Fields Sand Wastes 


Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 19.—Details of the 
drouth in Australia, reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by a recent cable 
from this office, are published by, the 
London Times, which says that the disas- 
ter is the worst of its kind within mem- 
ory. It extends from Brisbane, through 
the west of Queensland, the west of New 
South Wales, the whole of central Aus- 
tralia and the greater part of South Aus- 
tralia, and a portion of the northwest 
of Victoria. 

In a district in the northwest corner 
of New South Wales the country is 
merely a moving mass of sand-hills for 
a hundred miles.“ Herbage and stock 
have been destroyed and towns deserted. 

Four hundred camels are carting food 
and water to various homesteads, and the 
railways are running special water trains. 

One squatter has lost 32,000 sheep out 
of 40,000, and others have suffered in 
much the same proportion. 

In South Australia old sheep are sell- 
ing at one shilling each, and young ewes 
at five shillings, and in all the drouth- 
affected sections sad havoc is being 
wrought among the flocks and herds. 

It is estimated that the wheat crop of 
Victoria and New South Wales will be 
quite 46 per cent below that of last 
year, and in some parts the wheat will 
not be sufficient even for seed purposes 
next season. 

L. F. Brork an. 





Canadian Crop Areas 


The Dominion bureau of statistics 
places the total areas sown to the prin- 
cipal grain crops this year in acres as 
follows, with corresponding figures for 
1918 in parentheses: fall wheat, 678,893 
(416,615) ; spring wheat, 18,462,444 (16,- 
937,287); all wheat, 19,141,337 (17,353,- 
902); oats, 14,997,135 (14,790,336); bar- 
ley, 2,645,509 (3,153,711); rye, 753,511 
(555,294) ; buckwheat, 444,732 (548,097). 

The average yields per acre in bushels 
were as follows: fall, wheat, 23%, (19); 
spring wheat, 9%, (10%,); all wheat, 
10% (11); oats, 271%, (28%); barley, 22 
(244%); rye, 144%, (15%); buckwheat, 
25% (20%). 

These averages represent the following 
total yields in bushels: fall wheat, 16,- 
133,000 (7,942,800); spring wheat, 180,- 
228,000 (181,132,550); all wheat, 196,- 
361.000 (189,075,350); oats, 411,136,000 
(426,312,500) ; barley, 58,336,000 (77,287,- 
240); rye, 11,003,000 (8,504,400); buck- 
wheat, 11,311,000 (11,375,500). 
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DECIMAL MEASURE PASSED 


House Approves Vestal Bill Establishing 
Standard Weights and Measures for 
Wheat-Mill and Corn-Mill Products 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House, by a vote of 222 
to 80, has passed the Vestal bill, which 
establishes standard weights and meas- 
ures for wheat-mill and corn-mill prod- 
ucts on a decimal basis. 

The chief change effected in the House 
during consideration of the measure was 
an amendment proposed by Congressman 
Garrett, of Tennessee, which vests the 
enforcement of the proposed new grain 
package standards in the Department of 
Agriculture instead of the Bureau of 
Standards, as originally proposed. 

The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vides that the standard of weights for 
flours, hominy grits and meals and all 
commercial feedstuffs shall be 100 lbs 
avoirdupois, and the standard measure 
for such commodities, when sold in pack- 
ages of five pounds or over, shall be a 
package containing either a net avoirdu- 
pois weight of 100 pounds or multiples 
thereof, or one of the following frac- 
tions: 10, 25 or 50 lbs. However, in the 
case of commercial feedingstuffs it is 
provided that the package weights shall 
be 60, 70 or 80 lbs, each package to bear 
a statement of the net contents, 

Millers and feed concerns are prohib- 
ited under the terms of the measure from 
shipping in interstate commerce wheat- 
mill or corn-mill products in packages 
which do not conform to the standards 
prescribed in the bill. A penalty of $500 
is provided for violation. The only ex- 
ception permitted is where these prod- 
ucts, packed in containers for export, 
must be sold in the domestic market, in 
which case exemption from the law may 
be secured through negotiation of a spe- 
cial contract with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The bill now goes to the Senate. 

Joun J. MaRRINnAn. 





Corporation Wheat Sales 

Cuicaco, In1,, Dec. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Grain Corporation has sold 
all its hard winters and nearly all its red 
winters here. Fully two-thirds of its 
stock here has been sold. ‘Total stocks 
are 16,839,000 bus, a decrease of 36,000 
bus since last week. An eastern mill 
bought 25,000-bus of spring wheat here 
yesterday. C. H. CHaren. 





Federation Directors to Meet 
Cuicaco, It1., Dec. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A meeting of the directors of 
the Millers’ Export Association has been 
called, to convene in the directors’ room 
of the Federation, Chicago, Thursday, 
Dec. 18. C. H. CHaren, 





Death of Waldemar Arend 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—It has been learned here 
that the death of Waldemar Arend, of 
M. Kosmack & Co., flour and feed im- 
porters, Glasgow, Scotland, occurred 
suddenly last week. He was well known 
and highly respected by all members of 
the flour trade. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





100- Year-Old Elevator Burned 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—One of the 
grain elevators of the A. H. McLeod 
Milling Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been 
destroyed by fire, including 10 tons of 
corn, at a total loss of $40,000. The 
other elevator, which contained grain val- 
ued at $75,000, was saved, but all the 
milling machinery was destroyed. The 
loss is covered by insurance. The plant 
was established in 1819, and was the 
oldest grain mill in the state. 

Louis W. DePass. 





License Revoked 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Wheat Director’s office 
here announced today the revocation un- 
til further notice, effective Dec. 8, 1919, 
of the license granted to G. C. Monroe, 
of Grove, Okla., as wholesaler or jobber 
of wheat. The license was revoked, it was 
stated, on account of the licensee’s fail- 
ure to appear when summoned to a hear- 
ing before D. F. Piazzek, second vice- 
president United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, at Kansas City, Mo. 

. Joun J. Marpinan. 
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The flour market is rather quiet. 
Trade with most of the Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills was anything but 
brisk. A few mills, with established trade, 
report a fairly good inquiry, but many 
say buyers are ‘indifferent. Demand is 
mostly from buyers who cater to the 
household trade, and short patents are in 
best request. 

Some mills report very little trouble in 
getting shipping directions, while others 
are working harder to get directions than 
new business. What worries the mills 
most at present is the tight car and coal 
situation. Very few have a supply of 
coal that will carry them more than a 
week. Last week the Minneapolis mills 
ran about two-thirds of capacity, mak- 
ing 384,330 bbls of flour. The car situa- 
tion is bad, mills only being able to use 
those that they unload. 

Clears are as quiet as ever. So far as 
known the Grain Corporation did not buy 
in this market, and mills did not get any 
relief from that source. 

Prices are unchanged to 10@20c high- 
er. Mills are quoting short patent at 
$14.40@14.90 bbl; standard patent, $13.85 
@14.30; bakers patent, $13.30@13.95,— 
in 98-Ilb cotton sacks; first clear, $9@ 
9.35; second clear, $5.75@6.40,—in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market has been very 
strong the past week. Prices on bran 
and standard middlings have been ad- 
vanced $2@3 ton. Mills are holding bran 
at $41@41.50 ton, and standard middlings 
at $43@43.50.' This strength is attribut- 
ed to the restricted output at Minneapo- 
lis, and also to the much better demand 
from eastern jobbers. The mills last 
week ran about two-thirds of capacity, 
and this week they do not expect to do 
as well. With a limited output and most 
mills sold ahead, offerings are small. 

The situation in the East is much 
stronger. The resellers who during the 
past few weeks have been underselling 
the market are reported to have prac- 
tically disposed of their stocks, and nu- 
merous inquiries were received the last 
few days from that section. 

There is also a better feeling in flour 
middlings and red dog, but prices are 
unchanged. Demand, although not ac- 
tive, has improved considerably. Mills 
are quoting flour middlings at $51@53 
ton, and red dog at $58@59. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to, The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
THIS WOOK oo ccvccvesscess 384,330 70 
EmOt WOOK 2. code nisccccves 442,075 81 
POA? GSS ciccacvdcecscsvnce 449,655 86 
Two years ago .......-+6. 404,605 78 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1919°...... 54 348,420 197,510 56 
st > Pa 54 348,420 251,005 72 
1919f...... 59 385,770 247,565 64 
*Week ended Dec, 6. tWeek ended 
Nov. 29 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16, were in operation Dec. 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill, 


National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and D mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), B, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, D and EB 
mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 6, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ...2,609 4,377 1,597 3,419 7,631 
Duluth ........ 266 5,406 915 1,387 3,784 
Totals ....... 2,875 9,783 2,612 4,806 11,415 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... eee ee 171s: 128 
Totals ....... 2,875 9,783 2,512 4,977 11,543 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 6, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .. 47,896 63,816 40,151 650,674 
Duluth ....... 9,302 64,364 13,910 15,677 
Totals ...... 57,198 118,180 654,061 66,351 
Duluth, D°A'’G.. cscse vecce§ coves 2,106 
Totals ...... 57,198 118,180 64,061 68,457 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 6, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
































Minneapolis 7,864 22,054 556 11,483 6,777 
Duluth..... 2,552 6,512 669 4,467 2,506 
Totals ...10,416 28,566 1,225 15,950 9,283 
Duluth, W'S oo. cccee cccce 952 108 
Totals ...10,416 28,566 1,225 16,902 9,391 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
There was an easier feeling in the cash 
wheat market last week. Although choice 
grades were unchanged in price, lower 
grades all show a reduction of 5@10c bu. 
There was not as brisk a demand for 
wheat as in the previous weeks. The re- 
stricted operation has caused mills to go 
a little easier in their buying. Offerings 
of choice wheat were very light, and they 
were in the usual good demand. Mills 
took everything offered of top grades, 
but showed little interest in thin and 
lower grades. No. 1 dark is quoted at 
$3.05@3.25 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.95 
@3.10. 

Winter wheat was also less active last 
week, but the past two or three days the 
market on winter wheat showed much im- 
provement. Choice hard grades met with 
a good demand, but the red winter va- 
riety seemed to be the most popular and 
showed the greatest strength. Kansas 
No. 2 hard is quoted around $2.70@2.80 
bu. 

NORTH DAKOTA’S PROPOSED MILL 

A Minneapolis engineering company 
is now at work on plans for the proposed 
mill and terminal elevator which the 
state of North Dakota is to build and 
operate. The plan is to erect a mill of 
3,000 bbls daily capacity, consisting of 
two 1,000-bbl spring wheat units and one 
1,000-bbl macaroni unit. Each unit is to 
have an independent cleaning and tem- 
pering outfit. 

The mill building proper, as at present 
outlined, is to be 42x160 ft, eight stories 
and basement. The construction is to be 
of re-enforced concrete throughout, with 
brick and tile exterior, metal sash and 
doors. On either end of the building is 
to be a one-story basement and wing 
42x200, of the same construction as the 
mil] building. 

The first floor of the mill building is 
to be used for storage only. “The pack- 
ers will be on the second floor. Storage 


bins for wheat in the mill will have a 
capacity of 56,500 bus. 

The elevator adjoining the mill is to 
consist of 32 tanks, 30 feet in diameter 
and 90 feet deep, of a capacity of 43,000 
bus each, and 21 interspace bins having 
a capacity of 13,500 


us each, This 
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would give a total capacity of approxi- 
mately Taide bus. ag ge en B= 60x 
120, of re-enforced concrete construction, 
is also planned. 

The Bag plant is designed for 2,000 
h-p boiler capacity, but only 1,500 will be 
installed to begin with. Automatic stok- 
ers, coal and ash handling equipment are 
to be provided for obtainin e highest 
efficiency at a minimum o 
The generator units will be turbine driv- 
en, three units of 750 kilowatts each to 
be installed. 

The Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota, of which W. A. Anderson is sec- 
retary, expects to have the mill ready to 
operate on the 1920 crop. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was very 
strong and active the past week. With 
the exception of corn, all grains show an 
advance of 2@5c bu for the week. Corn 
was rather mixed. On some days, de- 
mand was draggy and offerings hard to 
place, while on other days buying was 
brisk, especially for the yellow grades. 
Closing prices (Dec. 8): No. 3 yellow, 
$1.48@1.49; No. 3 mixed, $1.49@1.45. 

Offerings of oats were light, and there 
was a good demand, Feeding oats seemed 
to be in the best request. No. 3 white 
closed at 763%,@78%c bu; No. 4 white, 
73% @76%,c. 

Rye was up about 5c bu for the week. 
Receipts were rather light. Mills .took 
the bulk of the offerings; elevators also 
were in the market. No. 2 closed at 
$1.57% @1.58%% bu. 

Barley was very strong, and is 4c high- 
er than a week ago. Closing range, $1.27 
@1A49 bu. Market was brisk, and the 
light offerings were easily disposed of. 
Very little malting barley offered, re- 
ceipts consisting mostly of thin and low- 
er grades. Shippers were the best buyers. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS STRONG 

Flaxseed was higher and in good de- 
mand the past week at Minneapolis. Re- 
ceipts were light as usual, and crushers 
took all spot offerings. Some Argentine 
seed came through during the week. No. 
1 flaxseed is quoted at $5.22@5.37 bu. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is very brisk for both prompt and de- 
ferred shipments. Small dealers as well 
as jobbers are anxious to get supplies. 
Most of the mills are well sold ahead, and 
several are out of the market entirely 
for the next 30 days, Prices are up $2, 
crushers holding oil meal at $78 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

The export market is only fair. While 
several inquiries were received, only a few 
sales were put through. This is due main- 
ly to the foreign exchange, which is the 
lowest it has ever been. The few sales 
made were to Danish and Dutch import- 
ers. Oil cake is quoted at $80 ton, New 
York. 

MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 

The 50-bbl mill at Odessa, Minn., 
owned by John Kopf, burned Dec. 4. 
The property was valued at approximate- 
ly $30,000. Mr. Kopf carried $4,000 in- 
surance on the mill and $7,500 on stock, 
in mutual companies. 


SPRING WHEAT CAMPAIGN 


The committee of millers, grain men 
and bankers for the improvement of the 
1920 crop of spring wheat has opened 
headquarters at 552 Security Building, 
Minneapolis. The work is in charge of 
Franklin Edwards, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., chairman, and Bert 
Ball, director of plans. 

In order to make a survey of the sit- 
uation and get the true condition in all 
parts of the three states, samples of 
wheat have been requested from every 
station, and an inquiry made to learn 
whether there will be a surplus or wheth- 
er seed wheat will have to be imported. 

A circular is also being sent out 
through the Chamber of Commerce and 
through the Federal Reserve Bank to all 
elevators and. banks, asking for local co- 
operation. Copy is being prepared for 
an extensive advertising campaign, and a 
press service is being organized to fur- 
nish news matter to all country newspa- 
pers interested. 

The assistance of the county superin- 
tendents of schools is being secured, in 
order that germination tests may be made 
in every school and a certificate given to 
each farmer as to the viability of his 
wheat. The agricultural colleges, the 
county agricultural agents, teachers in 


labor cost. © 
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agricultu schools, heme and girls 
Pe farmers ubs, are invited to par- 
Th the localities where the condition is 
critical, the seed committee of the asso- 
ciation will make practical plans to see 
that a supply is available. This commit- 
tee is now locating seed wheat in the ter- 
ritory where grain is good, and is also 
corresponding with the grain authorities 
of Canada. 

It is estimated that there were but 
114,000,000 bus harvested in the three 
states, and that more than 80,000,000 
have already gone into consumption. 

Seed requirements for the three states 
will be about 15,000,000 bus. Much of 
the seed available is chaffy, scabby and 
smutty. 

Everybody interested is invited to ad- 
dress the Spring Wheat Crop Improve- 
ment Association, 552 Security Building, 
Minneapolis, for literature and informa- 
tion. oe h 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are in good demand and 
strong at 60@65c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Nils Fosen, who has been employed 
by the Northwestern Consolidated Mill-° 
ing Co., Minneapolis, since 1896, died 
Dec. 6. 

Burt N. Lathrop, of Chicago, the IIli- 
nois representative of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., visited the mill Friday and Sat- 
urday last. 

Semolina flour is in brisk demand; in 
fact, durum mills say they are unable to 
take care of the demand, Durum flour 
is not so active. 

H. F, Fleming, president of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., expects to leave Dec. 
19 with his family for California. He 
will be gone most of the winter. 

George A. Archer, vice-president 
Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
left Saturday for Phoenix, Ariz., where 
he expects to remain until spring. 

Donald Grant, formerly salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is now connect- 
ed with the Hennepin Atomized Coal 
Co., a Minnesota corporation which pro- 
poses to pulverize and market coal to 
manufacturing institutions. 

Compared with a year ago, bran at 
Minneapolis is $12.68@13.69, standard 
middlings $12.97@13.86, flour middlings 
$22.19@24.19, red dog $29.21@29.68, 
cracked corn $3@3.25, ground feeds $2.25 
@2.50, and linseed oil meal $22 ton higher. 

J. P. Haynes, traffic manager of the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Chamber of Com- 
merce, was in Minneapolis two or three 
days during the week, attending a hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on coal rates. Incidentally, while 
here he conferred with railroad interests 
relative to grain rates as they affect the 
Sioux City market. 

Fire in the Fruen Cereal Co.’s mill in 
north Minneapolis early Sunday caused 
damage, to machinery mostly, to the ex- 
tent of between $5,000 and $10,000. The 
fire started at 10 p.m., but rekindled on 
two occasions. It was confined to one 
half of the mill, which will necessitate 
shutting down this unit about two weeks. 
The old unit was not damaged. 


The opinion is expressed that jobbers 
and brokers, bearing in mind their ex- 
perience with the Food Administration 
and the losses they experienced when the 
substitute ruling was eliminated without 
notice, will be slow to take hold of the 
suggestion of Mr. Barnes to stock up 
with and handle Grain Corporation flour. 
One Minneapolis jobber alone lost up- 
wards of $7,000 on his holdings of rye 
flour when the Food Administration lift- 
ed the substitute ruling. 


The Terminal Grain Corporation’s stor- 
age at Sioux City, Iowa, an account of 
which is given in another article in this 
issue, consists of 20 tanks, with capacity 
of 366,000 bus, 25 interstices with capac- 
ity of 266,900 bus, 29 bins in the work- 
house with capacity of 106,450 bus, and 
four bins in the drier building with ca- 
pacity of 2,350 bus, making a grand total 
of 741,700 bus. The machinery is the 
very latest, and consists of style D 
Eureka separator, three Fairbanks scales 
of 2,000 bus capacity each, three garners 
of 2,000 bus each, 15 motors with total 
horse power of 380, two-unit Morris drier, 
1,250 bus per hour. Ten cars can be load- 
ed per hour, and 12 unloaded. 
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Demand was lighter this week, and 
millers whose output is:sold up are the 
only ones to take a really bright view 
of the situation. The day-to-day busi- 
ness of most of the concerns has slack- 
ened, due no doubt to the fact that the 
trade is paying close attention to the 
wheat market, which is considerably 
higher this week, and unwilling to make 
purchases until at least a semblance of 
steadiness is forthcoming. Buying in 
the present market is risky, with high 
quotations one day and low the next. 
However, offerings of good hard wheat 
are light, and the gist of the country re- 
ports is that there is really very little of 
the better varieties of such grain to be 
had. 

Inquiry for short patent flours has 
weakened, with no reason apparent other 
than a possibility that the trade is suf- 
ficiently stocked to care for the present 
demand. It is not suggested that the let- 
ter of Julius H. Barnes to American 
housewives and bakers, in which he en- 
deavored to encourage the use of the 
lower grades of flour, is accountable for 
this condition. What effect it may have 
on future trading is not to be predicted 
at the present time, but in the opinion of 
millers here and throughout the South- 
west, it will be of practically no impor- 
tance, as the public, since the war, has 
proven to millers’ satisfaction that it 
wants the best, regardless of the cost. 

Prices have advanced along with wheat, 
and today are 40@55c above the quota- 
tions of a week ago. This price strength 
applies to all grades. With the market 
displaying a degree of steadiness today, 
it is probable that prices may remain at 
their present levels for a few days. 

Millers do not feel disposed to offer 
large quantities of flour to the trade un- 
til the D are of the Fuel Administra- 
tion is definitely announced. Thus far it 
has taken no steps toward curtailing the 
operation of mills, and it is by no means 
certain that it will do so, but rather than 
gamble on the decision of that body, the 
millers are playing a conservative game. 

Clear flours are in better request at 
higher prices. It is believed this condi- 
tion has resulted from the announcement 
of the Grain Corporation’s intention to 
purchase these flours. It is rather novel 
for millers here to receive requests for 
clears, this grade long ago having been 
considered dead. Millers are not offer- 
ing clears extensively to the trade, and 
it is believed this indicates that a large 
number of mills will bid when the Grain 
Corporation announces its intention of 
accepting offers. Local millers, almost 
without exception, say that they intend to 
submit offers. 

The following quotations govern the 
market as it stands at present, basis 
sacks: short patents, $12.75@13.65; stand- 


ard patents, $1245@13.45; straights, 
$11.85@12.50; first clears, $9.35@10.65; 
second clears, $7.55@8.50; low-grade, 
$5.85@6.45. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for bran increased consider- 
ably since Monday, with a stronger. 
Middlings, both flour and standard, al- 
though quoted at ties ounce | higher 
figures, are not in active demand. 

Prices are up, with bran generally 

oted at a range of $388@399; brown 
shorts, $46@47; gray shorts, $48@49. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, with 
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comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ......--.eseee4% 74,900 80 
TAMDO WOOKE bic chokes cvvecdes 76,475 81 
WOOF BOO 6550 sc ew rvens ses 70,800 86 
Two years AZO ......-seees 86,100 104 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 433,170 311,136 71 
Last week ....... 443,670 364,876 82 
TOO ASO. ss. ovces 400,170 284,368 71 
Two years ago... 295,320 276,186 93 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,560 bbls this week, 13,739 last 
week, 30,496 a year ago and 2,396 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 31 reported do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 15 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
PRIS WOE > oi tiv Facies Vebeees 23,169 96 
Last week ......scccsesess 22,605 96 
Oe SD: 6 iin dvs Swe ewlebes sé 21,783 90 


J. F. Baldwin, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Topeka, is on a six weeks’ trip to Cuba. 

R. R. McKnight has been appointed 
chief auditor of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. 

C. J. Phillips, grain, flour, and feed 
dealer of St. Louis, was in .Kansas City 
this week. 

The Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., has been forced to shut down for 
the lack of coal. 


O. F. Oleson, vice-president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is visiting 
the West Indies. 

Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, vis- 
ited Kansas City Dec. 4. 

The Gravelton (Mo.) Milling Co. in- 
tends having the mill enlarged and re- 
modeled at an early date. 

Sherman Durrett, general manager 
Durrett Flour & Grain Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., was here this week. 


Robert Rehorn, representative of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, visited Kan- 
sas City millers this week. 

The Frisco railroad has practically 
embargoed all freights, in order to use 
the equipment in hauling coal. 

C. A. Blood, traffic manager, and John 
Duffy, assistant to the president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, were in Kansas 
City this week. 

E. E. Reid, southwestern Missouri rep- 
resentative of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., was called to the home office re- 
cently on business. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co. and Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., spent several 
days in the Midland offices this week. 

J. C. Regier, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and H. E. Reid, St. Louis branch 
manager of the same company, visited 
Kansas City this week. 

George H. Hunter, president Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, and 
Major C. H. Searing, president Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., are spend- 
ing several weeks at Battle Creek, Mich. 

A. M. Bethencourt, rt sales-man- 
ager of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is on an extended 
trip to Cuba and other islands of the 
West Indies, Venezuela, Central Ameri- 
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) can and Mexican markets, and will be 
months. 


absent about four 

T. J. Bartholow, Atchison, agent of 
the Orthwein-Matchette Co., of Kansas 
City, died Dec. 1. He was 60. years of 
age a member of the Chic Board of 

ade, and secretary of Atchison 
Board of Trade. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co. has 
secured additional space in the New York 
Life Building, and will extend its offices 
within the next few days. The securing 
of more office room was necessitated by 
increased business. 

Harry Bresky, Boston, president Sea- 
board Milling Co., recently arrived from 
that city to spend a few days in the home 
office. Otto Bresky, Boston, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, returned to the 
Kast this week after a short visit here. 

Emerson Carey, and J. Lee Dick, of 
Hutchinson, have become associated in a 
company the purpose of which is to man- 
ufacture sugar, salt, and grain bags. The 
concern will be known as the Hutchinson 
Bag Co. and a plant will be erected 
shortly, according to Mr. Dick. 

Frank Knighton, junior member ‘of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, vis- 
ited Kansas City this week on an extend- 
ed trip through the Southwest. He will 
cover Newton, Hutchinson and Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, Enid, Okla., and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, before returning to this city 
Dec. 11. 

Ernest Reiner, for several years con- 
nected with the Terminal Elevators, Kan- 
sas City, has been appointed to the man- 
agement of the New York office of the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and will estab- 
lish a domestic trade in wheat, in addi- 
tion to the export trade which the com- 
pany has carried on for years. 

When the shortage of coal threatened 
to enforce a shut-down of the plant of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. El 
Reno, Okla., this week, H. Dittmer, man- 
ager, sought a supply of fuel oil. Un- 
able to secure any sort of tank, he finally 
adopted the expedient of digging a 
trench, and now has a goodly supply of 
crude oil stored in an open pit near the 
engine-room. 


WICHITA 


Local mills report continued demand 
for flour, and while prices have not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the increase in 
premiums for milling wheat this week, 
substantial gains are noted and there is 
little complaint along this line. Higher 
prices being secured on millfeed is help- 
ing the situation considerably. The coal 
strike, however, is working a hardship on 
many of the outside mills and curtail- 
ing production. Wichita mills are not 
dependent upon coal entirely, but car 
shortage is still very acute, and it is hard 
to keep going right up to full-time run. 

Buyers appear to have overcome the 
fear with regard to the effect of gov- 
ernment distribution of wheat stocks and 
selling of flour by the Grain Corporation 
to the retail trade. Proximity of the 
holidays appears to have no effect on the 
trade as yet. Some export business is 
reported on high-grade clears to Cuba 
at attractive prices. Low-grades not 
wanted, and sales very slow. Prices 
range $12.80@13 for 95 per cent, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed very active, with demand ex- 
ceeding the supply, especially on bran, 
and prices gradually mounting. Coal 
strikes, car Eovtage, and stormy weath- 
er, all aid in stimulating demand and 
hardening prices. Mills are holding firm. 
Inquiries are coming from most all dis- 
tributing centers and consuming dis- 
tricts. Quotations: bran, $2@2.05 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $2.30@235; gray 
shorts, $2.50@2.60, basis Kansas City 
rate points. 

NOTES 

Mills in this vicinity are only booking 
flour and feed subject to delay account 
car shortage, coal shortage and labor 
troubles, 

Country grain dealers are complaining 
that mills are receiving more than their 
share of empty cars, Millers contend no 
favors are shown, but that they are us- 
ing cars for loading feed that are not 
suitable for grain, thus utilizing equip- 
ment grain shippers must discard, 












A number of the mills in this district 


are re to sell millfeed for ship- 
ment to Alabama. Recent rules promul- 
gated by the feed control office of that 
state requiring stringent guaranties of 
quality on invoices, and chan in. an- 
alysis, are claimed extreme. Millers pre- 
fer to remain out of the state. 


SALINA 


An easing off on the flour demand is 
noted this week, due to the higher prices, 
flour trailing after the soaring price of 
wheat, which at this times gives no indi- 
cation of being checked. Prices paid for 
wheat are now 58@60c over the govern- 
ment price, an advance of 10c in a week. 
Even at that, mills’ wheat stocks are 
declining, as they are grinding more than 
they are receiving. The small receipts 
are due to car shortage, which is yet quite 
severe, although it has improved notice- 
ably in the last week or 10 days. Flour 
has advanced steadily during the week, 
with fancy patents quoted at $13.35@ 
14.10, and straights at $12@13, all basis 
Kansas City. 

Bran has reached a new high at $40 
ton, but the demand for this, as well as 
other millfeeds, is brisk and quickening. 
Shorts show a wide range, $46@50 ton, 
100-lb burlaps, basis Kansas City, de- 
pending upon quality. 

A crisis that threatened a shutdown of 
part of the mills has been passed tem- 
porarily, but only to be met with an- 
other situation. The coal stock in the 
city is practically gone, with the fuel ad- 
ministrator apportioning only- to resi- 
dences and smaller buildings. The mills 
here used the coal only for heating, but 
a fair degree of heat is needed in the 
concrete structures. However, with the 
last of the coal in the furnace, they se- 
cured tracts of timber and have forces 
of men at work steadily cutting wood, 
which is now being burned, There is a 
shortage of various styles of bags, how- 
ever, that threatens to grow worse if 
the factories at Kansas City are com- 
pelled to remain closed. Some of the 
mills have on hand only bags enough to 
last a few days. 


NOTES 
W. S. Rowe, president Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., visited 
the local mills ‘this week. 
C. J. Brown, Robinson Milling Co. rep- 
resentative for northeastern Kansas and 
Missouri, was here this week. 


The Farmers’ elevator, at Paradise, 
burned this week, but much of the 8,000 
bus of wheat stored therein was saved. 
The plant was insured for $35,000, which 
will cover the loss. 

Following the oil tank explosion at 
Hays City, four mills, the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, the Robinson Milling Co. 
and the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., through their officers, have petitioned 
the council to order the National Refining 
Co. to move its tanks to another location. 
These tanks are located in the very cen- 
ter of the milling district, and close to 
these four milling plants. 





Kingman Mill Sold 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6.—Announce- 
ment was made this week that the Inde- 
pendent Milling Co., Kingman, Kansas, 
had merged its property with the Asso- 
ciated Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.. The capacity of the Kingman plant 
is 100 bbls, but it is understood that 
plans are under way to increase this to 
200 shortly. 

The Associated Mill & Elevator Co. 
was organized several months ago, and 
is placing its stock with wheat growers 
and bankers throughout the Southwest. 
Several weeks ago it bought the small 
mill at Morganville, Kansas, and it is 
understood that, additional to the pur- 
chase of the mill at Kingman, it will soon 
buy another small plant in the central 
part of the state. This week it also pur- 
chased a site at Larned, Kansas, upon 
which it is understood to be planning 
the construction of a 500,000-bu elevator. 

W. L. O’Daniel, president of the In- 
dependent Milling Co. Kingman, will 
come to Kansas City to become connect- 
ed with the sales department of the As- 
sociated company. H. F. Braly will re- 
main at Kingman in — of the mill 
there. R. E. Srertre. 
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In the flour market this week there ex- 
ists a greater demand than the trade can 
supply. Mills are unable to secure suf- 
ficient wheat to fill all the orders coming 
in. Another handicap is that the spring 
wheat now being delivered to Ontario 
mills is from winter storage stocks and, 
as the trade has not yet been informed 
what charges are against this, millers do 
not know what the wheat will cost. Bak- 
ers are anxious to buy flour and are will- 
ing to store it for the next two or three 
months, but owing to the ruling of the 
wheat board no mill can accept business 
for more than 30 days’ shipment. Quo- 
tations: standard grade spring wheat 
flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points. 

Winter wheat flour is not wanted in 
either the domestic or export markets. 
Prices have fallen off, and this flour has 
been quoted as low as $9.20 bbl, Toronto 
and Montreal freights, packed in second- 
hand jute bags. The trade, generally, 
however, is asking $9.40@9.50. 

The Canadian Wheat Board gave out 
another order for spring wheat flour on 
Wednesday. The price is the same as 
that formerly offered, namely, $10.65 
bbl, delivered, Montreal. Only those mills 
that had a surplus of cheap wheat can 
take advantage of this order as, with the 
present price of wheat and the advanced 
cost of bags, mills are unable to sell the 
flour at the price quoted. This, combined 
with the scarcity of spring wheat, may 
make it difficult for the wheat board to 
secure the quantity of flour it is bidding 
for. 

WHEAT 

Farmers are making deliveries of win- 
ter wheat freely. Mills and elevators are 
beginning to get alarmed at the amount 
being received, with the flour market in 
its present condition, and the farmers 
will soon be unable to market their wheat 
if there is not an improvement in the 
demand for flour. For No. 2 red or 
white, millers are paying $1.95@2 bu, in 
wagonloads at mill door, country points. 
The car-lot price is 5c bu over street 
quotations. Delivered at Montreal this 
grade of wheat is worth $2.30 bu, in 
store. Lower grades range down as low 
as 35c bu or more below these prices. 

Western spring wheat is arriving in 
Ontario in small quantities from the win- 
ter storage supplies now at Bay ports. 
Millers are only getting enough to keep 
their plants running. 


MILLFEED 


There is a better demand for millfeed. 
Bran is very much wanted, and shorts are 
also meeting with a ready sale. The cold- 
er weather now prevailing seems to be 
making buyers more inclined to stock up. 
The quotation for bran is $45 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, delivered Ontario 
points; shorts, $52. 


OATMEAL 


Keen competition for any business of- 
fering is the feature of the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Practically no demand exists for do- 
mestic account, and the same may be said 
of export business. Meanwhile the ce- 
real mills are quoting low prices. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, 40@4.50 in 98-lb 
bags, in car lots, and $4.50@4.60 in less 
than car lots. 


COARSE GRAINS ; 

Farmers do not appear anxious to sell 
their coarse grains, but in some sections, 
where these are plentiful, deliveries of 
oats and barley were made more freely 


this week. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 89 
@90c bu, track, country points; barley, 
$1.50; buckwheat, $1.40@1.42; rye, $1.37 
@1.40; peas, $2.60; No. 3 yellow corn, 
$1.60,— track, Toronto. 


NOTES 

W. T. Moore, of the Georgian Bay 
Milling & Power Co, Ltd., Meaford, 
Ont., and James Cullen, miller, Wood- 
stock, Ont., visited Toronto on Friday. 

It is reported from Ottawa that the 
Board of Commerce will investigate an 
alleged conspiracy of certain milling and 
baking interests in Montreal to fix a min- 
imum price on the loaf of bread to con- 
sumers. It is stated that, if the board 
finds any of those called before it guilty, 
the attorney general of Quebec will be 
called on to take action against the of- 
fenders. 

A deputation of eastern Canadian bak- 
ers waited on the Board of Commerce on 
Dec. 3 to protest against a decrease in 
the price of millfeed and an increase in 
the cost of flour, as was recently advised 
by the board. The bakers held that, if 
this proposal was adopted, it would mean 
an increase of Ic a loaf in the price of 
bread. The bakers were informed that 
the cost of millfeed was a matter for the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and that the 
Board of Commerce had nothing to do 
with it. 


MONTREAL 

MontrEAL, Que., Dec. 6.—A feature of 
the milling industry is the increased ac- 
tivity in spring wheat flour for export 
account. The flour department of the 
Canadian Wheat Board purchased sev- 
eral round lots, amounting to nearly 200,- 
000 bbls, at $10.65 bbl, in jute bags, De- 
cember delivery at seaboard, Montreal 
freights. It is stated that in some cases 
millers have not been in a position to ac- 
cept orders, due to the lack of wheat. 
There is a good demand from Europe 
for spring wheat flour. 

Millers here have received many in- 
quiries from American buyers for spring 
wheat flour, owing to the fact that the 
embargo will be lifted on Dec. 15. No 
business has resulted, as it is necessary 
to secure a permit from the Canadian 
Wheat Board in order to export flour to 
the United States. An embargo was 
placed on all export shipments of flour 
from mills in the West to the port of 
St. John, N. B., the beginning of the 
week, on account of the strike of long- 
shoremen at that port, but now that it 
has been practically settled, this will be 
lifted. A good business is being done 
with Newfoundland in pre-war spring 
wheat patents and, owing to the closing 
of. navigation from this port, final ship- 
ments were heavy. 

A steady trade is being done in spring 
wheat flour for local account,-and the 
market is active. Prices are firm, with 
sales of car lots at $11 bbl, in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights. 

There is no improvement in demand 
for winter wheat flour for domestic con- 
sumption nor for export account, and 
the market is dull. Sales of broken lots 
were made at $10.50@10.60 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $10@10.30 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

A fair amount of business continues to 
be done in white corn flour, and prices 
rule steady at $9.80@9.90 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered. 

There is a good demand for feedstuffs, 
and active trade is reported. Surplus 
supplies have been well cleaned up. 
Sales of car lots of bran were made at 
$45 ton, and shorts at $52, including bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot ak 

A stronger feeling prevails in rolled 
oats, and prices have advanced 25c bag. 
This: is attributed to the continued 





strength in the raw material. The volume 
of business passing is small. Car lots 
of standard grades are quoted by some 
millers at $4.75 per bag of 90 lbs, net 
cash for-prompt delivery, but it is re- 
ported that others are still quoting $4.50. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirre, Man., Dec. 6.—Demand for 
flour has become very heavy. All parts of 
the country are taking in maximum sup- 
plies under the impression that there is 
to be an advance in prices. The opening 
of the American market is the cause of 
this excitement among buyers. As mills 
are not allowed to book buyers for ship- 
ment beyond 30 days, the market is not 
quite such a runaway affair as it other- 
wise might be. 

Another order for export shipment 
was distributed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board early this week. This appears to 
have amounted to about 500,000 bbls, and 
was divided among mills on the allotment 
plan. The price was $10.65 bbl, in jute, 
seaboard, 

Domestic prices in the West show no 
changes, with the exception that the state 
of the cotton market is such that mills are 
now obliged to charge 10c more per bbl 
for this cover than for jute. Standard 
brands of spring wheat flour, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, are quoted at the following 
cash prices, per bbl: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
BEGRIGOOR ioc Kes cleo sscescerecesccce 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......essececnccsveees 10.30 
BIDSFER ccs ciccevesusweddcvecsccagcvsce 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PRAMOS. TEUDOSS «oak 6d bo6 00k kas ooesene 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED PRICES MAY CHANGE 

A change in millfeed prices is under 
discussion, but nothing definite has been 
done about it. In the meantime, de- 
mand is good. Bran in mixed or straight 
car lots, delivered Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan or Alberta points, is quoted at $40 
ton, and shorts at $47. In British Colum- 
bia, bran is quoted at $45 and shorts at 
$52, delivered. » 

WHEAT 

Severely cold weather on the prairies 
has slowed up deliveries of wheat to a 
serious extent. Receipts for the week 
were not much more than half those of a 
year ago. The total to Friday was 2,545 
cars, against 4,667 in 1918. In quality 
the deliveries improved a little. A higher 
percentage of total inspections reached 
the milling grades. Demand from millers 
both east and west of the lakes is very 
keen, and present supplies are entirely 
inadequate. 

Following are the prices for western 
Canadian spring wheat, as fixed by the 
wheat board, basis in store, Fort William: 
No. 1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; No. 4 wheat, 
$2.02. Fixed prices for special, rejected, 
smutty and tough grades range down 
from $2.09 to $1.81 bu, same basis. 


OATMEAL 
Prices for rolled oats have advanced 
10c bag as a result of strength in the 
grain market. Demand is steady. Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb bags, 
delivered to the trade in Manitoba, are 
quoted at $4.20; in Saskatchewan $4.30, 
and in Alberta $4.45. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, $5.25 per 98-lb bag, 
Manitoba points, and proportionate prices 
in the other provinces. 
RYE FLOUR 


This flour is selling in moderate quan- 
tities at steady prices. White rye flour, 





$8.50 bbl in 98-lb bags; straight grade, 
$7.80 bbl; dark rye, $6.50,—f.o.b. cars at 
mill. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Manitoba oats had a rather exciting 
week. The market worked steadily up- 
ward, gaining over 3c bu by Thursday, 
but on Friday this was entirely lost. Bar- 
ley declined about 2c bu during the week, 
while rye advanced over 6c bu. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 85%%c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.471%4, No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.555%,—in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 
THE GLADSTONE FIRE 
The news of last Monday from Glad- 
stone, Man., that the plant of the Echo 
Milling Co., Ltd., had been again wiped 
out by fire, produced a feeling of genuine 
regret and sympathy in all sections of the 
western Canadian trade. F. B. McKen- 
zie, part owner and manager of the com- 
pany, is more widely known in this coun- 
try than any other member of the trade. 
His friends are innumerable. This is the 


second fire his company has had in 
three years. The older plant was 
burned in December, 1916, and was 


replaced with a new and well-equipped 
structure of 400 bbls daily capacity in 
1918. Now the mill portion of this is a 
wreck. Fortunately, the elevator and 
warehouse were saved. 

The largest single shareholder in the 
Echo Milling Co., Ltd., is the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., the remainder of 
the stock being owned by Mr. McKenzie 
and his associates in and around Glad- 
stone. The loss from this fire will be 
a severe one to the owners, and at the 
moment it is not certain that the mill 
will be rebuilt. 


THE BAG BUSINESS 


Few in the flour trade realize how real 
and how great are the troubles, in these 
exceedingly unsettled times, of the man 
who supplies the bags. Never has this 
important auxiliary of the trade been so 
difficult a problem in management as at 
present. The markets for jute and cotton 
cloth are in such a state that the risks 
in buying are more than abnormal, and 
the uncertainties surrounding ‘the de- 
mand for flour make it exceedingly dif- 
ficult for the bag manufacturer ooh 4 
erly provide for his customers’ needs. 


NOTES 

Fort William elevators report their 
stocks of screenings exhausted, as a re- 
sult of recent sales in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw., Sask., suffered a fire loss on Wed- 
nesday in the burning of a cooper-shop. 
About $25,000 damage was done. 

An 85-bbl flour mill at Duck Lake, 
Sask., is being offered for sale by tender. 
This plant was built in 1914, and is said 
to be intact and in good shape. J. S. 
Carmichael, Saskatoon, is the vendor. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., held 
in Winnipeg last week, a resolution call- 
ing upon the Canadian Wheat Board to 
advance the price of wheat in domestic 
markets to an export basis was passed. 


The flour millers of Cariada are watch- 
ing the course of events with respect to 
opening of United States markets, with 
interest.. The resolution of their general 
committee at its: recent meeting in To- 
ronto is indicative of the feeling of the 
trade. It is expected that the govern- 
ment will see that supplies of wheat need- 
ed to keep Canadian mills running to the 
end of the crop year will be reserved, no 
matter what action is taken as to selling 
in the United States. 

M. Lastow. 
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WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Investors 
are carefully estimating the good and 
bad influences which will be apt to af- 
fect the bond market after Jan. 1. The 
year.is closing with labor unrest, money 
market tension, irregular stock market 
prices, continued liquidation with occa- 
sional periods of weakness, and the ex- 
traordinary situation in Mexico as some 
of the influences affecting investment 
sentiment. Besides all this there is the 
feeling that the Federal Reserve Board 
is exercising a watchful supervision over 
the loan account, that is calculated to 
make for increased nervousness in stock 
market circles. 


HEAVY HOLIDAY BUYING 


There is good reason to believe that 
this will be a month of record holiday 
buying. The country is going ahead in a 
commercial way and, owing to the large 
spending power of the people, there has 
been continued absorption of merchan- 
dise. An interesting feature has been 
the continued inquiry for the more ex- 
pensive goods, which are being purchased 
in quantity by people who rarely, if ever, 
before have been able to gratify their 
tastes in this direction. The wage-earn- 
ing classes are enjoying luxuries which 
are possible only at times of high wages 
and industrial activity. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 


According to some of the best-known 
industrial experts in the country, the in- 
efficiency of labor has increased in pro- 
portion as wages have been advanced. 
Careful investigation has shown that the 
industrial output per unit of worker has 
declined sharply, as compared with what 
it was five years ago. This is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
wages in many cases have risen from 50 
to 100 per cent in this interval, and that 
expensive equipment has been added in 
the effort to make the best possible use of 
each worker, In justice to the wage- 
earners, it may be said that other coun- 
tries are reporting a similar decline in 
efficiency, the theory being that it is all 
a reaction from the high state of activ- 
ity during the pressure of warwork. 
Shrewd observers of economic conditions 
do not believe that much progress can 
be made in lowering the cost of living 
until it is possible to materially increase 
the output of the average industrial 
worker so that there may oA a definite 
enlargement of production all along the 
line. 

Reduced output of coal has reached a 
stage where the shortage threatens the 
country’s economic efficiency in a very 
important way. It is hoped, however, that 
employers and employees may get togeth- 
er in this great basic industry whose pros- 

rity is absolutely essential for the well- 

ing of virtually all other industries. 
Unless the country has a generous soft 
coal supply, it will be impossible for the 
great manufacturing plants to increase 
production and meet the demands that 
are being made upon them from consum- 
_ ers at home and abroad. 


BOND BUYING 


At the recent low level many corpora- 
tion bonds sold at the cheapest prices 
ever quoted for such securities. Some of 
the public utility issues were conspicu- 
ous in this movement, they having been 
adversely affected by the economic posi- 
tion of the industry and the inability of 
traction managers to tell what they would 
have to do next. In numerous instances 
where the street railway companies have 
been permitted to advance their rates of 
fare this has worked disadvantageously 
for the companies, in that their business 
has fallen off, and serious complications 
resulted. Inasmuch as the security-hold- 
ing classes have several hundred million 

of the securities of these com- 


i THE FINANCIAL ‘SITUATION: 








panies laid away for income-producing 
purposes, the weakened state of the in- 
dustry has far-reaching influence. 

The whole business is in process of 
change, for thousands of communities 
are utilizing gasoline vehicles in place of 
the streetcar. Henry Ford has predicted 
that within 10 years there will scarcely 
be left a streetcar track in the large cit- 
ies, and that the development will take the 
form of high-powered motor-busses which 
will be able to satisfy all public require- 
ments and give the people more efficient 
service than they now have. Should this 
prophecy be fulfilled, the serious ques- 
tion would arise as to what use could 
be made of the expensive power-houses 
and the enormous equipment already in- 
stalled. 

THE NEW YEAR 

With the approach of the new year 
much interest has been manifested in the 
unusual movements under way in trade 
and finance as a consequence of the re- 
markable changes that have followed the 
ending of the World War. It is a curious 
coincidence that many of these have been 
noted since the armistice was signed, and 
during the period when the world was 
trying to get back upon a peace basis 
again. This readjustment has been a 
painful process, but the feeling prevails 
that it will come out all right and that 
the country will have an enormously 
profitable businesS before long in recon- 
struction orders. 

The biggest cloud on the horizon is 
the labor problem and the many lesser 
issues which result from it. The Ameri- 
can people will probably be forced to de- 
termine some interesting questions during 
the next few months with reference to 
the relations between labor and capital. 
At this distance it looks as if the labor 
question will be uppermost in discussions 
during a good portion of 1920. It is of 
the greatest importance that an amicable 
adjustment should be made, so as to 
make it possible for the industry to in- 
crease production, and for labor to do 
its share in the work of readjusting liv- 
ing costs to a normal basis. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


All countries concerned in the World 
War have had to face the work of pro- 
viding for the prodigious expenses which 
have grown out of the disastrous en- 
tanglement. According to Secretary 
Glass, it will cost more than five times 
as much to conduct the peace-time affairs 
of the government as it did in the year 
preceding the World War. The annual 
interest on the war debt alone aggre- 
gates $1,017,500,000, a sum greater than 
all the appropriations for all purposes 
whatsoever by any peace-time Congress. 
It is believed by some experts that those 
now living will never see a reduction in 
government expenditures below a $4,000,- 
000,000 annual basis, as the outlook favors 
continued taxation at an extremely high 
rate for several years. 

No one can tell what Congress will do 
nor what fresh outlays will have to be 
made in connection with the effort to 
provide for all contingencies in the Mexi- 
can situation. It is to be hoped that in- 
tervention will not be necessary, as it is 
realized that such a development might 
force a prolonged war and result in in- 
ternational complications of a serious 
nature. 

A good deal of progress has been made 
in shifting the enormous load of Liberty 
Bonds and Victory Bonds from the 
banks to individuals. It is believed that 
this movement will continue, and that it 
will be possible before long to bring about 
consistent liquidation of the immense vol- 
ume of bank loans secured by govern- 
ment bond collateral and negotiated orig- 
inally for the purpose of enabling patri- 
otic citizens to subscribe for the bonds. 


to make up its mind’ about the railroad 
situation. ith the retu 
to private ownership this month, the case 
is urgent, and it will be necessary for 
the country to readjust its traffic af- 
fairs in accordance with the extraordi- 
nary changes that will be brought about 
as soon as the real work of handing the 
roads over to their former owners is taken 
up. The —, is of supreme impor- 
tance at this time, owing to the vast 
amount of railroad securities in the 
hands of the public and the need of pre- 
serving the facilities of the roads and 
making the great properties more defi- 
nitely responsive to the needs of the 
ublic at large. Inasmuch as the United 
tates has the most important system of 
railroads in the world, with vastly more 
mileage than any other country, it stands 
to reason that a solution of the problem 
is of extraordinary importance to the 
country and its vast business interests. 


BANKING PROGRESS 


According to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, there are now 18,240,300 de- 
positors in the banks of the national sys- 
tem. During the past 12 months none of 
these depositors have lost a _ penny 
through bank failure, or other cause. One 
out of every six of the population of 
the United States now has a deposit ac- 
count, the number of depositors increas- 
ing 137 pe cent in nine years. The bank- 
ers of the country will try to offer ma- 
terially better facilities during 1920 than 
were ever offered before. It is realized 
that the extension of American business 
abroad will be enormously helped by ad- 
vance preparations by American banks 
and banking houses. If these induce- 
ments are not held out, it is believed that 
various other countries will get a 
deal of the business which the United 
States by right should have. 

Some of the shrewdest bankers in the 
country have conducted special investi- 
gations abroad in the effort to get the 
best possible information for their own 
directorates and for their clients. It is 
probably true that a vast amount of the 
business formerly handled by the great 
foreign banks will come to the American 
institutions eventually. The effort now 
is to get this new organization in sha 
as soon as possible, so as to enable the 
country’s bankers and business men to 
do foreign business on equal terms with 
the nationals of other countries, 





Wheat and Rye Values Abnormal 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co. issues the 
following: 

“Increased domestic consumption of 
rye, heavy buying for export, and a 
higher market for corn, have all united 
in advancing sharply the price of 
rye. Over $1.70 now measures the dif- 
ference between the domestic prices of 
wheat and rye of the highest grades, 
while even wheat of the cheapest milling 
grade costs 90c over rye. As a bread- 
stuff, a difference of 20@30c has always 
been considered normal from a domestic 
standpoint, while the present world’s dif- 
ference in value is 25c, if the recent ac- 
tion of Sweden in fixing the price of 
wheat at $2.75 and rye at $2.50 can be 
considered as governed by world-condi- 
tions. A readjustment is overdue.” 





Montana Crop Conditions 

Crop conditions in Montana at the be- 
ginning of this month are better than 
for several years, the reports show, ac- 
cording to the December number of the 
Northwestern National Bank Review. 
The state has. had extensive periods of 
precipitation and the winter soil condi- 
tion is favorable. 

“Lack of sufficient moisture through 
the spring period,” the Review says, 
“has been a handicap in Montana, and 
last season’s crop production was ma- 
terially lessened by spring deficiency as 
well as later dryness. It looks now as if 
spring farmwork will get underway in 
Montana with the soil well soaked, and 
there is a general feeling over the state 
that the 1920 grain crop outlook, as far 
as it is possible to speak of it so far 
ahead; is the most favorable for several 
seasons. There is an optimism over the 
mountain state due to this situation.” 





Japan has bought from Germany 
enough. rails and ties to build two trans- 
siberian railroads. 
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JOHN F. HARRISON DIES 


Well-Known Machinery Man With Allis- 
Chalmers Co, Dies in Milwaukee at Age of 
7i—Services in Minneapolis Tuesday 


John F. Harrison, one of the most 
widely known and loved men in the mill 
machinery industry, died on Thursday, 
Dec. 4, in Milwaukee, at the age of 77. 
His last illness had been short, and only 
a few weeks ago he visited some of his 
many friends in Minneapolis, calling on 
trade connections some of them of near- 
ly half a century’s standing. 

Mr. Harrison was born in Lancashire, 
England, in 1842. He came to Minneap- 
olis in 1866, just after the close of the 
Civil War, and for many years was dis- 
trict manager for the Edward P. Allis 
Co. Later he became manager of the 
saw mill and flour mill machinery de- 
partments of the company, which had 
developed into the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
of Milwaukee; and this position he oc- 
cupied up to the time of his death, 

Mr. Harrison leaves three children: 
John M. Harrison, of Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Agnes H. Lincoln, of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. E. V. R. Payne, of New York. 

Funeral services were held in Minneap- 
olis Tuesday afternoon, at 2 p.m. at 
Lakewood chapel. A service had been 
previously held in Milwaukee, where the 
body was cremated, the ashes being 
brought to Minneapolis, Mr. Harrison’s 
old home, for burial. 

Mr. Harrison was one of the last sur- 
viving representatives of the older gen- 
eration of mill machinery men, and his 
recollections covered the whole develop- 
ment of flour-milling in the Northwest 
from the days when Governor C. C. 
Washburn first became identified with 
the industry in Minneapolis. He was 
active through the days of the introduc- 
tion of the roller process and the mid- 
dlings purifier, in the seventies, and he 
saw the yearly flour output of Minneap- 
olis grow from 172,000 bbls in 1866 to 
16,544,000 in 1918. 

Few men had a wider circle of ac- 
quaintances, or more loyal friends, in the 
milling industry than Mr. Harrison, and 
his occasional and always welcome visits 
to the trade will be greatly missed. 








Flour and Feed Notes 

The Hanley Flour Mills, West Lafay- 
ette, Ohio, have been sold to the Plains 
Co-operative Co., which will operate the 
mill in connection with its grain and 
feed business at Islets, Ohio. The cap- 
ital stock of the co-operative company 
has been increased to $50,000. J. B. 
Mizer is president and Asa Bluck sec- 
retary and treasurer of the co-operative 
company. 

The Vale (Oregon) Milling Co. has its 
three and a half story building under 
construction. Warren. Armington is 
president and manager, G. F. Wilhaber 
vice-president, and H. R. Dunloy secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

L. W. Wright, formerly manager of 
the Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co., has 
bought an interest in the La Crosse 
(Wash.) Roller Mills, and will be man- 
ager of that concern. 

The Wells-Oser Milling Co. has been 
incorporated at De Pere, Wis., with 
$20,000 capital stock, by H. I. and L. A. 
Wells and C. A. Oser. 

The Nichols Farmers’ Milling Co. has 
been incorporated at Black Creek, Wis., 
R.F.D. 4, with $28,500 capital stock, by 
A. L. Nichols, Bernard Olson and Al- 
bert Klockzien. 

The Dale (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Exchange has been incorporated, 
with $12,000 capital stock, by F. G. 
Emmons, John Leppla, Fred Abraham, 
Henry Heuer and George Lapp. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Embarrass, 
Wis., with $25,000 capital stock, and 
composed of farmers, has bought the 
mill of Buntrock & Kronitz at that place 
and is erecting an addition. August 
Beversdorf, of Shawano, Wis., is presi- 
dent of the concern. 

F. A. Schmidt and Jesse Fry have en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail flour 
and feed business at Shelbyville, IIL, 
and will operate as the Shelby Flour & 
Feed Co. 

M. M. Haviland has sold his flour 
mill at Rising Sun, Md., to J. E. Cuff, 
who will remodel it. 

The Connecticut Grain Co 
has been incorporated at New 
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Co! with $50,000 er stock, M. 
nN. Abe E. Spitz, F. I. Foorra nab Show 


Samuel Rosenthal. 

The storage nee of the Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., Mt. Airy, Md., has 
been enlarged by adding a number of 
concrete wheat bins. 

A flour mill is being installed at Ot- 
tawa, Ill, by D. E. and E. P. Daly. 
Lieutenant E, P. Daly, who recently re- 
turned from France, is associated with 
his father, and the firm will be known 


as D. E. & E. P. Daly, with E. P. Daly~ 


as manager. 

The councilmanic finance committee of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., agreed to sell to the 
Pennsylvania Milling Co. a strip of land 
to provide railroad frontage for a flour 
mul which the company proposes to erect. 
Promises were made by representatives 
of the company that from $50,000 to 
$75,000 would be spent for buildings, 
$43,000 for machinery and $50,000 for 
other purposes. It is understood that, 
besides a flour mill, the company will 
build a factory for macaroni and other 
pastes. 

The Delta (Ohio) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive & Grain Co. has bought the plant 
and other buildings of the Delta Milling 


The People’s Milling Co., White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., has been organ- 
ized, with $50,000 capital stock, by W. 
Bowling, J. O. Farrell, H. H. Tuckwill- 
er and D. W. Huff. 

The New Haven -(W. Va.) Midget 
Milling Co. has been formed, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by H. E. Fry, J. P. 
Farrell, W. H. Roush, J. C. Laney, J. 
D. Weaver and L. R. Capehart. 

Nathan Rardin, of Huntington, Ohio, 
will have charge of the new plant of the 
Cheshire (Ohio) Milling & Produce Co. 
that recently took over the flour mill at 
that place. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Carlinville (Ill.) Milling Co., J. E. 
Dufner, C. R. Wolton, S. N. Felder, T. 
B. Weller, C. H. Hacke, Fred James, 
William Miller, J. F. Leefers, B. A. 
Phillips, Frank Hacke and W. H. Reiher 
were elected directors. A 500-bbl flour 
mill will be erected. 

Machinery is being installed in the new 
flour mill of A. L. Lloyd, Providence, 


Ky. 

A. L. Bupp, York Springs; I. C. 
Plank, Table Rock; . D. Foreman, 
Center Hall, and J. S. Stout, Easton, 
Pennsylvania millers, are overhauling 
their mills and installing additional ma- 
chinery. 

Fire completely destroyed the elevator 
of the Central Elevator Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., causing a loss of $500,000. Over 
250,000 bus of grain were burned. The 
loss will be serious to grain dealers and 
shippers in the Pittsburgh district, as 
the lack of storage accommodations 
there has been giving local dealers and 
shippers considerable concern, It is 
thought the elevator will be rebuilt. 

A. L. Chamberlain, Port Huron, Mich., 
H. D. Jeffords, Marlette, Mich., and E. 
C. Holmes, Mt. Pleasant and Marlette, 
Mich., have organized the Chamberlain- 
Holmes-Jeffords Co., at Port Huron. 
They kave bought the terminal elevator, 
warehouses, docks and main office build- 
ings of the Michigan Bean Co., Port 
Huron, and also own and control a string 
of elevators throughout Michigan. They 
will do a wholesale flour, feed, grain 
and bean business. 

The Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
have been bought by the George F. Nei- 
meyer Grain Co., of Little Rock. 

The Thurman-Davis Grain Co, has en- 
gaged in the wholesale flour and feed 
business at 209 South Third Street, Fort 
Smith, Ark. Main headquarters at 
Neosho, Mo. : 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Dublin, 
Ga., has let the contract for a 60,000-bu 
elevator. It deals in flour and feed. 

W. F. Murphy has sold his feed and 
grain business at Sycamore, IIl., to the 
Sycamore Farmers’ Co. 

The Tampico (Ill.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. will erect an elevator to cost $25,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co, has 
been organized at Horace, Ind., with 
$25,000 capital stock, by E. E. Robbins, 
E. H. Pavy and W. F. Storms, to deal in 
flour and feed. : 

The elevator and warehouse of the W. 
M. Prillaman Co., Newport, Ind., burned, 
causing a loss of $36,000. 

The Caseyville (Ill) Milling Co. has 
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been ted, with $10,000 capital 
. M. H. A. Toussaint 
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The Godfrey Elevator Co, Edwards- 
ville, Ill, has let the contract for a con- 


crete elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Alta, Iowa, 
has completed a large concrete grain 
storage tank. 

The King-Wilder Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, is erecting a concrete elevator at 
Hartwick, Iowa. 

Ti@ Fleischmann Malting Co., Cincin- 
nati, has acquired the plant of the Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Malt & Grain Co. 

The Elliston elevator and warehouse, 
Clearfield, Iowa, burned. Loss total, and 
but little insurance. 

The Ogemaw County Grange has 
bought a site at West Branch, Mich., and 
will erect a warehouse and elevator. 

Fire destroyed the elevator of the 
People’s Grain Co., Freeland, Mich; loss, 
$65,000. 

The Mead Grain Co. and Moss & 
Weing, Rich Hill, Mo., have incorporat- 





feed and 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co., 
O'Neil, Neb., has let a contract for the 
erection of an elevator and warehouse. 

A. C. Thomas, Greeley, Colo., has tak- 
en charge of the Office of the -Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Sheldon, Neb. 

The Ver peldt Peusingtan Grain Co., 
North Platte, Neb., has bought the Ogal- 
lala (Neb.) elevator, and Charles Snod- 
dy, of Burlington, Ill., has taken charge 
as manager. 

N. S. Boote and C. D. Ogburn are 
erecting a 150-bbl flour mill at Walker- 
ton, N. C. 

The Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., will increase the capacity of its 
flour mill to 1,200 bbls. 

The Royce & Coon Grain Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio, is making extensive im- 
provements. 

H. A. G. Hutchinson and Russel Dan- 
iel are erecting a flour mill at Beaumont, 
Texas. 

The Charles M. Glenn Co. has been in- 


$100,000 capital stock, to deal in flour, 
grain. 


The Late John F. Harrison 


ed, and will build a flour mill at Ne- 
vada, Mo. 

The flour mill and grain elevator of 
Homer Musselman, Jamesport, Mo., has 
burned. 

The East Michigan Bean & Grain Co., 
Pinconning, Mich., has been organized, 
with $40,000 capital, to deal in flour, 
feed, etc. 

Barr & Weller, Foster, Mo., have sold 
their flour, feed and grain business at 
that place to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

The Wellsville (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
been reorganized, with $50,000 capital, by 
Edward Knopfel, Edward Shocklee, 
John Whitehead, J. L. Bell, and E. E. 
Marlow. 

The Grass Lake (Mich.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has been organized, with $40,- 
000 capital stock, to conduct a general 
flour and feed business. 

The Coopersville (Mich.) Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. has been formed, with 
$20,000 capital, by George Wallis, presi- 
dent; F. I. Stephens, vice-president; Ev- 
erett Collar, secretary; Warren Jasper, 
treasurer. 

Kefuss Bros., Hudson, Mich., have sold 
their milling and grain business, known 
as the Hudson Milling Co., to J. L. Ma- 
honey, S. B. Gaskill and others, who are 
organizing a milling company with $60,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has been 
incorporated at Eddyville, Neb., with 


corporated, at Richmond, Va., with $10,- 
000 capital stock, to deal in flour, feed, 
etc. C. M. Glenn is president, and P. H. 
Eubank secretary. 

The Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, is erecting a warehouse, 54x74. 

Shields Bros., Wellington, Okla., and 
J. E. Shields, Marlow, Okla., have bought 
the plant of the Harmon County (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. 

The Randlett (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by O. W. Curray, C. O. Hooper, 
Hans Nelson, E. E. Gardner and G. F. 
Stringer. 

J. ©. Street has opened a flour and 
feed business at Goldthwaite, Texas. 

Fire damaged the plant of the Alice 
(Texas) Mill & Gin Co. to the extent 
of $9,000; insured. 

The Venus (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been organized. W. E. Tolleson 
is president, W. A. Shirley vice-presi- 
dent, G. B. Russell secretary, and G. C. 
Barton treasurer. 

The Morgan Produce Co., Ladysmith, 
Wis., is erecting an addition to its flour 
and feed warehouse. 

George Huhn has reopened his flour 


and feed warehouses at Clintonville, . 


Wis. 
The mill and office buildings of Lap- 
pely Bros., ge nat Wis., have burned. 
The R. E. Housholder Co has suc- 
ceeded the Hester & Hughes Co. in the 
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wholesale and retail flour and feed busi- 
ness at Tampa, Fla. 

T. H. Speaker, Richmond, Ill, has 
turned his flour and feed business over 
to his sons, who will continue it. 

O..O0. Howler, flour and feed dealer, 
Caldwell, Ohio, has moved into larger 
quarters. ‘ 

Arthur Horr, who has been with the 
Anderson Bros. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
is now associated with his brother in the 
flour and feed business at Portsmouth, 
under the firm name of Horr Bros. 

The Berkley Feed Co., Norfolk, Va., 
has been formed, with $30,000 capital 
stock, to deal in flour, feed and grain. 
J. T. Forehand is president, and G. W. 
Daughtry secretary. y 

D. K. Zuck, of Colville, Wash. has 
bought the Salmon (Idaho) Flour M 
and will install new machinery. ; 

A. Parks has bought the elevator at 
Good Hope, Ill, from E. E. Snaoco, and 
will handle flour and feed, 

The Centerville (Md.)« Roller Mills 
have been sold to C, S..Thomas and -W. 
H. Carter. ee 

The Scottsville (Mich.) Flouring Mills 
have been sold to Noah Bellamy and 
Clyde Howe. teal 

The Wm. Horner Flouring Mills, Reed 
City, Mich., recently ren | with a loss 
of $100,000, will be rebuilt. , 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Fairbury, 
Ill, has declared a dividend of 12 per 
Cit," 

The plant of the Cooksville (Ill) Grain 
Co., recently burned, will be rebuilt at 
once on a larger scale. 

J. T. Scroggs & Co., one of the largest 
grain firms in South Dakota, have bought 
a seat on the Sioux City, Iowa, Board. of 
Trade. The main office is. located at 
Beresford, S. D. R. E. Mangan will 
have charge of the Sioux City office. 

F. C, Simmons, Lake View, Iowa, is 
erecting a concrete elevator, 24x28 and 
60 feet high, to cost $20,000. 

W. A. Sampson, A. C. ‘Timmons, John 
Luman, Frank Rehm, Frank Welch, 
Richard Harris and J. T. Culver have 
organized a company at London Mills, 
Ill., with $30,000 capital stock, to deal 
in flour, feed and grain. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., a new con- 
cern at Rapatee, IIL, is building a ware- 
house and elevator at that place. Marion 
Hart is president, Phillip Fullmer sec- 
retary, and J. L. Harden treasurer. 

J. E. M. Purcell has sold his interest 
in the Carlisle (Ind.) Grain Co. to his 
partner, J. C. Fairhurst. 

The two-story addition to the North 
Manchester Milling Co.’s plant at Wa- 
bash, Ind., is nearing completion, and 
machinery is being installed. 

The Carlinville (Ill.) Milling Co. has 
been chartered to do a general milling 
business, with $30,000 capital stock, by 
J. F. Leepers, William Miller, Fred 
James, C. H. Hacks, W. H. Reiner and 
B. A. Phillips. 

The Rushville (Ill) Farmers’ Grain 
& Live Stock Co. has been organized, 
with $25,000 capital, to deal in flour, 
feed, etc., and has bought the buildings 
and business of Graff & Co., at that 
place. 

The Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills 
Co. is remodeling and installing ma- 
chinery which will double its capacity. 

The Dillsburg (Pa.) Grain & Milling 
Co. has been organized, with $75,000 cap- 
ital. L. M. Bricker, a baker of Lemoyne, 
Pa., is interested. 

The Houghton Mill & Elevator Co., 
Hancock, Mich., is erecting a plant of 
concrete and brick, three stories high. 
Main building will be 46x30, and ware- 
house 30x30. 

The George J. Diebold Elevator Co. 
has bought the plant of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., West Branch, 
Mich. 

The offices of the Michigan Bean Co. 
have been moved from Port Huron, 
Mich., to 208 Bearinger Building, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. A. L. Riedel will remain at 
Port Huron as secretary and general 
manager. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., 
Waco, Mo., will spend $25,000 in new 
buildings. 

The Easton (Mo.) Elevator Co. has 
been organized, with $10,000 capital 
stock, to deal in feed, grain, etc., by E. 
A. Allgaier, P. I. Hadley, R. L. Holmes, 
F. E. Poteet and Michael Wogan. 

The Benchland (Mont.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, 
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by J. W. Nelson, H. W. Zimmerman, D. 
W. Deegan and Bert Barkoff. 

The Bakers’ Flour Co. has been or- 
ganized, at Cincinnati, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co. is erecting an elevator and making 
other improvements. 

The Poteau (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been bought by J. I. Fitzgerald, 
of Paris, Ark. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Co., 
West Point, Neb., will erect new build- 
ings to cost $50,000. 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., has let a contract for the 
erection of six grain tanks, 21x90, a head 
house of 140,000 bus es and 12 
—"s bins, 14x40 and 80 feet high. 

The Springfield (Oregon) Mill & 
Grain Co. has been organized, with $30,- 
000 capital stock. 

L. Herring and Carden Howlett have 
bought the flour and feed business of A. 
L. Ward, Stephenville, Texas. 

The Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, 
Texas, will erect an elevator at Crosby- 
ton, Texas. 

The Parrine & Field Grain Co., Had- 
ley, Texas, is spending $12,000 in erect- 
ing two warehouses. 

. J. Bradford, Weatherford, Texas, 
is erecting a fireproof building, 60x90, 
one-story high, to house his feed and 
grain business. 

The Williamsburg fys.) Power Co. 
has its 100-bbl flour mill in operation. 

J. H. Johnson has sold his feed mill 
and warehouses at Montford, Wis., to 
J.C. Kremer, Jr. 

. Patrick Witt has bought a building at 
Crivitz, Wis., and is having it fitted up 
for a flour and feed warehouse. 

Heid Bros., El] Paso, Texas, have erect- 
ed a warehouse, 100x100, at Ranger, 
Texas, for the handling of flour, feed 
and grain. Charles Heid and Samuel 
Kelley will have charge of the Ranger 
branch. 

The Yoakum (Texas) Flour Mill Co. 
will spend $50,006 in overhauling its mili, 
erecting an addition and installing new 
machinery. 

The Cazenovia (Wis.) Equity Ware- 
house Co. has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by John Klang, L. 
C. Grover and Anthony Braun, to deal 
in flour, feed, etc. 


The Spring Valley Produce Co., Riv- 
er Falls, Wis., has increased its capital 
stock and is remodeling its plant. H. P. 
Tanberg is president, Joseph Schultz 
vice-president and treasurer, and F, A. 
Marcell secretary. 

The Nichols (Wis.) Farmers’ Milling 
Co. has been formed, with $28,500 capital 
stock, by A. L. Nichols, Bernard Olsen 
and Albert Klockzien, to deal in flour, 
feed and grain. 

Dynnington, Cooper & Dowdy have 
bought the feed business of the Burum 
Co., 843 Broad Street, Augusta, Ga. 

Ernst & Zimmer have engaged in the 
feed business at Witt, Ill. 

W. H. Bartz and L. N. Hart, trading 
as the Mid West Consumers’ Grain Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, have dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. Bartz selling his interest to 
L. N. Hart, who will continue the busi- 
ness, 

The Chamberlain-Holmes-Jeffords Co., 
Port Huron, Mich., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $125,000 capital stock, to deal 
in feed, grain, etc. A. L. Chamberlain, 
Port Huron, is president; E. C. Holmes, 
Marlette, vice-president; H. J. Jeffords, 
treasurer; W. J. Taylor, secretary. 

The Hypo-Hay Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture sweet 
feeds, by Peter McIntyre, J. C. Roberts, 
E. G. Hodges, F. M. Bailey and J. W. 
Farley. 

The Durrett Flour & Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has bought a_ two-story 
building at 102 North Tenth Street, and 
will use it as a feed warehouse. 

The business of the S. J. Mayes Grain 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been bought 
by Virgil Kolb and Luther King. 

The Midland Cereal Products Co., 
Brighton, Colo., is constructing a plant 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 packages of 
whole-wheat products every 30 days, and 
will consume about 2,000,000 bus wheat 
annually, 

The Waldrop-Estes Grain Co., a new 
corporation at Atlanta, Ga., has secured 
the warehouses formerly occupied by the 
Frazier Grain Co, at 268 Marietta 
Street, and will handle a full line of 
flour, feed and grain. 

The New Atlantic Flouring Mills Co. 
has been organized at Atlantic, Mich., 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

The Oakley (Mich.) Elevator Co. has 


been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by E. Dean, E. J. Laarman and 
Merritt Dean, to deal in flour and feed. 

Grewell & Trickey have bought the 
flour mill of J. A. Hoopes, Vermont, Ill. 

The plant of the Cooksville (lIll.) 
Grain Co., which recently burned, was 
insured for $51,000. 

Harley Wilsie & Co., Douglas, IIl., 
have bought the plant of William Wykle, 
Mahomet, Ill. 

Daniels & Neely, Jerseyville, Ill., are 
erecting ‘a two-story concrete warehouse, 
30x45, for storing of feed. 

The Marquette (Mich.) County Mill- 
ing Co. has bought the property of the 
Upper Peninsula Brewing Co., and is 
remodeling it into a flour mill. 

The new plant of the Weiss elevator 
and seed house, Denison, Iowa, is com- 
pleted. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Muncie, Ill., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by J. H. Gorman, 
R. H. McAllister, Alfred Denn and C. 
M. Davis. 

W. C. Brokaw, of Princeton, IIl., has 
bought the elevator and feed business 
of Rudiger & Meisenheimer, Walnut, Ill. 

H. H. Corman, in the grain business 
for many years at Decatur, IIl., has gone 
to Indianapolis, to become sales-manager 
of the seven plants of the American 
Hominy Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Tampico, 
Ill, is erecting a feed warehouse of con- 
crete construction, 38x38. 

James Ligget & Son have sold their 
elevator and feed business at Stanberry, 
Mo., to Archer Bros. 

J. H. Long has sold his interest in the 
Sims & Long Grain & Feed Co., Stur- 
geon, Mo., to his partner, M. Sims. 

J. E. Giebler has sold his flour mill at 
Leslie, Mo., to Conrad Mayor, and has 
leased the flour mill of E. R. Lindemann, 
Union, Mo. 

The Spann-McRae Co. has been incor- 
porated at Moss Point, Miss., with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to do a general flour 
and feed business. Incorporators are J. 
G. McRae, B. D. Spann and C. S. 
Beardslee, 

J. Christianson is operating the eleva- 
tor at Nashua, Mont., owned by the Win- 
ter-Truesdale-Ames Co. 

The Smith-Tyner Co.’s flour mill at 
Scobey, Mont., is again in operation, aft- 
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er a general. overhauling and the install- 
ing of new machinery. 

ihe Audrain County Farmers’: Asso- 
ciation, of. Mexico, Mo., is spending $80,- 
000 in erecting an elevator and ware- 
house. 

The Martinsburg (Mo.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., owned by Edward Saubeth, 
burned, Loss, $20,000; insurance, $4,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Beat- 
rice, Neb,, has completed its new ware- 
house and elevator. 

The Elm Creek (Neb.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital 
stock. 

W. H. Coyle, Guthrie, Okla., is erect- 
~~ fireproof warehouse, to cost $30,000. 

he plant of the Eugene (Oregon) 
Mill & Elevator Co., which was bought 
recently by Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 
is in operation after undergoing exten- 
sive repairs. 

L. B. Dorton and C. B. Estes have 
leased the flour mill at Orick, Mo., from 
Joseph Dorton. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile 
Co. and the Lebanon (Mo.) Elevator 
Co. are each spending about $30,000 in 
erecting buildings at their plants in 
Lebanon. 

The Atkinson (Neb.) Milling Co., to- 
gether with the electric light system 
owned by J. Skrdla & Sons, has been sold 
to John Wellman, Chalmer Richardson 
and W. O. Filmore. 

R. G. Calvert has sold his elevator and 
feed business at Selma, Ohio, to L. C. 
Titus. 

The Rockwell Mills & Elevator, North 
Baltimore, Ohio, have been sold to the 
Co-operative Grain & Flour Co. 

The Lemoyne (Ohio) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. has been organized, with $30,000 
capital stock, by E. C. Baker, J. L. Her- 
mann, J. W. Turry and Charles Ober- 
meyer. 

The elevator and feed warehouse of 
W. E. Riley, Montpelier, Ohio, burned 
with a loss of $14,000. 

The Columbia (S,C.) Elevator Co. has 
been chartered, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to deal in flour, feed, etc., by B. 
R. Conner and E. F. Lucas. 

The Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, 
is spending about $50,000 in overhauling 
and enlarging its flour mill. 

The finishing touches are being given 
the six-story concrete mill building of 
the Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., Gaines- 
ville, Texas, erected by the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. 

Construction work on the first unit 
of the new plant of the Citizens’ Flour 
& Milling Co.’s plant, Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, has been started. The company is 
capitalized at $40,000, with H. M. Marks 
president, J. E. Allen vice-president, and 
G. L. McCraner secretary and treasurer. 

The Outagamie Equity Exchange is 
erecting a new warehouse at Appleton, 
Wis. 

The Follett Co., Coloma, Wis., has been 
organized, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
V. Follett, S. C. Runnell, Barwin Fol- 
lett and W. F. Gray, to deal in flour 
and feed, 

C. Christensen and Clyde Stewart have 
bought the flour mill of J. G. Heaton, 
Reedsburg, Wis. 

O. L. Warren and C. H. Beadle, of 
Juneau, Wis., will establish a flour mill 
at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

The Clintonville (Wis.) Mercantile 
Co. has bought the grain and feed ware- 
houses owned by G. J. Huhn, at that 
place. 

The. Merrill (Wis.) Elevator Co. is in- 
stalling a cold storage department. 

A. H. AuStria, Omro, Wis., is erecting 
a two-story and basement addition to his 
mill, 32x48, for storing flour and feed. 

J, H. Johnson has sold his feed mill, 
warehouse and grain business at Mont- 
fort, Wis., to J. C. Kramer, Jr. 


J. Harry Woorrnce. 





San Francisco’s Commerce 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec, 2.—The in- 
coming and outgoing commerce of the 
port is increasing, and within a few 
months all tonnage records of the past 
will be eclipsed, according to the esti- 
mates of steamship concerns sent to the 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners. 
These figures indicate that within a short 
time the business may average approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons, or double the best 
tonnage showing for the biggest month 
of the past. R. C. Mason. 
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Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
73 


This WOOK 2. cice cies se cdus 35,130 

Last week ....-csccesecers 23,800 50 
VO@AF ABO .ccrcocsssecseree 38,485 80 
Two years AZO ....-.-eeeee 47,000 98 
Three years ago .......... 27,200 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 

No, Capacity Output Pet. 


USAT i eaves 11 80,760 22,400 27% 
L9LSF ic ceeccs il 70,760 47,153 66 
CS RA eee 87,600 58,253 66 
tS Mrererrey 13 85,500 79,360 92 
*Week ended Dec. 6. tTWeek ended 


Nov. 29. 
NOTES , 

Wheat in this section is now nicely cov- 
ered with snow, and in fine condition. 

F. M. Chase, sales-manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., is in the East on a 
business trip. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
Lansing, Jan. 27-28. 

Fire destroyed the Haviland elevator, 
near Van Wert, Ohio, Dec. 5, and 40,000 


bus grain. The loss is estimated at be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000, partly in- 
sured. 

The Eikenberry-Fitzgerald Co., Cincin- 
nati, and the Squibb-Carter Feed Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; have been merged. 
The Lawrenceburg company will spe- 
cialize in production, while the Cincinnati 
plant will attend to the distribution of 
the product. 


The plant of. the Asheville (N. .C.) 
Milling Corporation has been purchased 
by J. D. Earle, of Asheville, and Harris 
McGavock, of Johnson City, Tenn. They 
will begin operation, Jan. 1, under the 
name of Earle-McGavock Milling Co. 
The mill has a daily capacity of 250 bbls 
flour, and 1,000 bus meal. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 6.—Wheat 
and corn products continue in good de- 
mand, with no present indications of any 
considerable downward trend. Sales 
have gradually grown better since the 
milling of the 1919 wheat crop began, 
and with the spurt in orders that began 
two months ago, there is a reasonable 
hope in the trade that the year will 
measure up as good as or better than 
any recent one. 

Quotations on wheat flour are higher, 
due to the fact that wheat is becoming 
harder to get, resulting in good pre- 
miums being offered for immediately 
available grain of a satisfactory quality. 
Considerable undoubtedly is being held 
for possible higher prices; also, there has 
been a greater demand than usual dur- 
ing the summer and fall for the grain. 


Not only have Hoosier millers had 
large sales of flour, but- outside millers 
have been bidding for Indiana wheat, its 
unusually high gluten content proving at- 
tractive to them. Millers and grain deal- 
ers in Indianapolis are now paying on 
the wagon market $2.20 for No, 1 red, 
$2.17 for No. 2 and $2.14 for No. 3, with 
other grades in proportion, In many 
cases a premium has been available for 
the grower who had especially attractive 
wheat. 

UPWARD TREND IN PRICES 


Soft winter patent flour is quoted for 
shipment at $10.70@11.45 bbl, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, in car lots, an advance of lic 
in the minimum and 35c in the maximum 
over last week. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $11.50@12.80, a jump of 45c in 
the minimum and 25¢e in the maximum, 
Spring wheat patents are priced at 
$13.50@14.25, which is 25c more on both 
the minimum and the maximum quota- 
tions. 

In the corn-milling industry, sales are 
reported. satisfactory.. No trouble has 
been had recently in getting all the corn 
needed for present demands, and consid- 
erable export business is being done by 
Indiana concerns. Prices. show no change 
from last week» Corn flour is quoted for 
shipment at $3.47 per 100 lbs, meal at 
$3.41, grits at $3.56, hominy at $8.61, 
hominy flakes at $4, and ceraline at $3.87. 

Receipts of corn were surprisingly lib- 
eral during the week. On Wednesday, 
189 cars arrived in this city. The size of 
the movement thus far this season is 
much larger than last year, notwithstand- 
ing the shortage of cars. The export 
movement from this territory also is in- 
creasing. The price for new corn on the 
local wagon market is $1.40@1.50 bu. 


INDIANAPOLIS. FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


TOM WOON. 60s vecivatvcecss 12,192 53 
ee | SS ET PEEP ETE LE 10,942 48 
LGB YOO wevcccccivecevecs 6,873 30 
TwO years ABO ......eseeee 8,593 38 


1197 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
Wheat 2,000 44,000 
Corn .. 468,000 118,000 
Oats .. 17,000 68,000 
a 3,000 9,000 





STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 6, 1919... 534,760 246,060 178,010 50,400 
Dec. 7, 1918... 286,840 356,090 302,380 36,400 
Dec. 8, 1917... 129,104 188,334 670,660 18,700 


MILLFEED 


Prices on both wheat and corn feeds 
for 30-day shipment remain unchanged, 
but wheat feeds for 60-day shipment are 
subject to a premium of $2 ton. For 30- 
day shipment, bran is quoted at $438@45 
ton, millfeed at $45@47.50, and mid- 
dlings at $52@54.50. Hominy feed is 
offered at $57.90 bulk, and $61.90 sacked. 

The demand is improved over recent 
weeks, and stocks on hand are not large. 
Millers generally report increasing sales 
to feeders of stock, a contributing ele- 
ment being the colder weather, which re- 
sulted in calls for the heavier feeds. 


NOTES 


The Gordon Grain Co., Summitville, 
has incorporated,- with $15,000 capital 
stock. The directors are Lee Barker, 
Pearl J. Oldfield and P. E. Goodrich. 


O. M. Thomas, owner of the Thomas 
Milling Co., Maridn, was severely hurt 
last Saturday when a heavy door from 
a barn was blown from its hinges during 
a storm and struck him. 


Charles H. Guthrie, W. J. Clark and 
C. W. Heaton are the directors of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Selma, which has incorporated for $50,- 
000, to deal in farm products, 


Instruction in corn-judging for the 
pupils of Bartholomew County schools. as 
a preparation for a corn-judging contest 
to open at Columbus Jan. 6 is a feature 
of school work in that county this month. 


The American Baking Co., Greens- 
burg, has incorporated, its capital stock 
being $100,000. A general baking busi- 
ness will be done and the directors are 
Frank W. Gray, Hammond M. Walker 
and Earl Linkem. 


A general mill business will be done 
by the Coatesville (Ind.) Elevator & 
Feed Co., Coatesville, which has incor- 





The City and Harbor of Stockton, as Seen From an Aéroplane 


—*California’s Gateway at Stockton’”’ 

















porated with $15,000 capital stock. Di- 
rectors are Frederick A. Rouse, James 
E, Sutherlin and Otto J. Larkin. 


Retail grocers at Anderson have pro- 
tested against increase in the price of 
bread by bakers in that city, the new 
price being 9c for a loaf the grocers now 
are getting 10c for. The grocers assert 
that Ic is not enough to cover the cost 
of handling, and that consumers will not 
pay more than 10c a loaf. 

Edward Lockhard, of Romney, is the 
champion corn .husker of Tippecanoe 
County, with a record of 635 bus husked 
in five days: His largest day’s work was 
137 bus, and on no day did he fall below 
127. Fred Kuntzwiler and Ernest Parke, 
who were working with Lockhard, each 
husked more than 122 bus a day for the 
five days. 

The Carroll County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion has awarded prizes to three farmers 
for the most corn per acre on a five-acre 
tract. R. E; Snoeberger received first 
prize on a yield of 89.24 bus, Ira More 
won second with 78.61, and George Allen 
third with 76.27. A record kept by each 
contestant showed that the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of corn ranged from 37c 
to 46c. This allows 15c bu for plant 
food taken from the soil, but does not 
include overhead expense in conducting 
the farm. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Dec. 6.—Notwith- 
standing the fact that dullness usually 
preceded the holidays, flour mills in the 
Southeast continue to book a steady vol- 
ume of business. The rapid advance in 
the price of wheat seems to be causing 
many buyers to anticipate their needs. 
At present the volume of sales is quite 
as large as at any time in the history of 
the mills. Specifications are being re- 
ceived in good volume, but owing to the 
lack of coal many mills are seriously 
behind with orders. 

Most mills have advanced prices 30@ 
50c this week, but even then very few 
sales of flour reflect the full advance 
in the price of wheat. The mills have a 


A Bulk Grain Barge Alongside the Union Mills at Stockton 


considerable surplus of wheat, and are 
letting-it go in the shape of flour at less 
than current values of the grain. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11.90@12.50; 
standard or regular patent, $11.20@11.50; 
straight patent, $10.60@11.10; first 
clears, $8.50@9. 

Rehandlers report ordinary demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat first patent, de- 
livered at Nashville, $13.80@14.50; 
standard spring wheat patent, $12.75@ 
13.50; hard winter patent, $12.55@13.25. 

Owing to the prospects for shorter 
running time, there is a stronger tone to 
millfeed, but prices are unchanged, as 
follows: soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $41@43; 
standard middlings or shorts, $52@54. 

Mills continue to buy wheat from day 
to day to cover sales. There is less dis- 
position to buy at recent advances. St. 
Louis is the cheapest market for the 
Southeast, and most of the purchases are 
being made there. No. 2 red, delivered 
at Nashville, costs $2.48@2.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 211,590 118,238 55.8 

Last week ........ 210,090 147,368 70.1 

GUD 6 oc k.5.8 ae 170,040 88,382 61.9 

Two years ago..... 183,150 129,784 70.8 

Three years ago... 138,600 85,612 61.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


. Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
Panes,  BDIB oe ee'ts cvesas 42,100 43,600 
Went, BOS skies i's tics 636,000 831,000 
SIC. DUM. i6:4 wae Podeses 14,000 145,000 
Om: EO. cadcewnasva 394,000 416,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Improvement in demand for corn meal 
is sustained, but much below normal. 
Prices have considerable range, as fol- 
lows: bolted corn meal, sacked, per 100 
Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.40@ 


3.50; unbolted, $3.30@3.40. Southeastern 
corn mills, with a capacity of 153,000 
bus, this week ground 19,803, or 12.9 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
18,266, or 13.2 per cent, last week. 


NOTES 

The Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
begun the erection of additions to cost 
$50,000. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Feed Co. is 
installing equipment for grinding 200 
tons of feed daily. 

Important improvements are being 
made at the plant of the Hartsville 
(Tenn.) Flouring Mill Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Cracker and Cake Prices Up 

John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: We think 
most bakers received an allotment of 
sugar equal to purchases of November, 
1918, but what the future may develop 
is a mystery. We know of one or two 
cracker factories here that were on the 
verge of shutting down, when this allot- 
ment.came. We are unable to buy beet 
sugar. We can buy some New Orleans 
clarified at 171,¢, f.o.b. New Orleans, and 
presume we will be forced to do this in 
order to keep running until new-crop 
sugar. arrives. 

Flour has changed entirely from what 
we anticipated. The indications were 
that there would be enough wheat to last 
us indefinitely, but the spring wheat crop 
has developed not at all satisfactory. 
We understand spring wheat mills are 
buying winter wheat; consequently, there 
has been an advance of at least 65@70c 
bbl on all flours during the past week. 
We have been able to place with our local 
country mills, on favorable terms, orders 
that will tide us over well into the new 
year. 

We have had an advance of Ic Ib on 
all sponge goods, which represents the 
cracker end of our business, and during 
the past week there has been an advance 
of 1@5c on sweet cakes. The public now 
demands a great many marshmallow 
topped and iced cakes, and the scarcity 
of sugar has interfered with this demand. 
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—‘California’s Gateway at Stockton” 


Consequently, all bakers have been com- 
pelled to advance the price on this class 
of cakes, which are worth on an average 
8@10c above price of good standard 
sweet cakes, but the general trade, par- 
ticularly the working class, will have 
them, so there you are. 





France Rebuilds Railroads 

Rapid progress has been made in re- 
pair and reconstruction of railways in 
northern France, destroyed by the Ger- 
mans in the course of the war. Of 20,- 
000 miles of track in ruin at the time of 
the armistice, practically all had been re- 
built by Nov. 1. The work included the 
rebuilding of 1,800 bridges and recon- 
struction in whole or in part of more than 
350 stations. 





Sugar Supply Limited 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) Bakery: The 
sugar situation is about as bad as it 
could be. The supply of white or gran- 
ulated sugar the last 60 days has been 
limited, and jt is extremely difficult to 
obtain at all. Fortunately we have suc- 
ceeded in getting a little from time to 
time, enabling us to keep our plant in 
operation. The price, of course, has been 
fixed by the governmental regulation. 
There are on the market now some Louis- 
iana sugars that are bringing 18@19c, 
and we are obliged to buy some of these 
grades. We are closely identified with 
the Mountain City Mill, which furnishes 
us all the flour that we use, so it isn’t 
necessary for us to carry any excess 
stock. We are the only cracker bakers 
in this city. There are a number of re- 
tail and wholesale bread bakers here, but 
we are not familiar with their conditions. 





At a meeting recently held in Nagoya, 
Japan, a prominent labor leader spoke on 
the difference which exists between for- 
eign and Japanese laborers.. He dwelt 
on the fact that Japanese laborers were 
content with wages sufficient only to sus- 
tain life, while foreign laborers have de- 
manded and received wages large enough 
to supply shelter, food, and clothing, with 
a margin in addition for amusements, life 
insurance, etc, 
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There is a good demand for bread in 
this city. The mills hereabouts are all 
busy, but there are complaints that it is 
difficult to get enough wheat to meet cur- 
rent demands for flour, owing to the 
congested condition of the port. For two 
months, receipts of over-sea wheat in the 
Thames have been sufficient to keep the 
mills in this city in about full work, but 
there is difficulty in getting it out of the 
port and into the mills. 

Very little American or Canadian flour 
is arriving here, and most of the Ameri- 
can is made from soft winter wheat. 
Strong American spring wheat patents 
and Canadian exports are very much 
wanted. The Wheat Commission this 
week allocated to distributing agents a 
fair quantity, nearly all Australian or 
American soft winter wheat flour. These 
flours make very nice bread if properly 
handled by the baker, but strong flour is 
urgently needed to carry the weaker 
London G.R. flours and the country flour. 
At this time of year, in normal days, we 
used to get at least 30,000 sacks of coun- 
try flour each week, but now the average 
is not more than 4,000. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market has rallied slightly; 
and prices are firmer this week. Midlo- 
thian is steady at £39 10s@£40, while 
Aberdeen coarse, medium and fine cuts 
are dearer at £35@£35 10s. American 
pinhead oatmeal is strong at £32 per 
ton, while medium and fine cuts are 
steady at £31 10s. Midlothian rolled oats 
are steady at £40@41, while Aberdeen 
and Trish are held at £38. There is some 
American on offer at £31 per ton. 


FEED 


Millfeed is gradually becoming more 
plentiful as the mills get hold of more 
wheat, but the London mills are not mak- 
ing enough to meet the local demand, 
Middlings and bran find a ready sale at 
£14 10s and £12 10s per ton, respective- 
ly, the official prices. There are Belgian 
middlings offered at £18 15s per ton, ex- 
ship, and bran at £17 15s in the same 
position. Some Plate middlings are on 
offer at £18 10s per ton, landed. 


LONDON’S TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The telephone service in London, often 
declared to be the worst in the world, 
has become a subject of strong protest. 
This is bearing fruit, and the postmaster 
general has stated that far-reaching im- 
provements will be made in the system 
within the next 12 months, and that the 
government intends to spend £3,000,000 
on new exchanges and extensions. He 
acknowledged that the present staff was 
inadequate, and that 45 per cent had 
had less than six months’ experience. 
Before the armistice there were under 
1,000,000 calls per day, now there are 
over 1,250,000. 


RESULTS OF TEASHOP TRADING 

The Afrated Rread Co., whose tea- 
shops are thickly dotted about London 
and are the biggest competitors of those 
run by Lyons & Co., announce an in- 
crease of 50 per. cent in profits for the 
year ended Sept. 27. The directors state 
that the business done by the company 
was the greatest in its history. The divi- 
dend has been raised from 15 to 30 per 


cent, and the reserve funds amount to 
£265,510, of which £100,000 have been 
invested in government securities. 


THE LORD MAYOR’s SHOW 


London turned out in its thousands to 
see the Lord Mayor’s Show the other 
day. The day was murky and cold, with 
greasy mud all over the streets, but this 
in no way abated the keenness of young 
and old to view. the old-time pageant, 
which has been a yearly event in the life 
of London perhaps before and anyway 
since the days of Dick Whittington, who 
was lord mayor of London in 1397, and 
thrice held the important office. — 

This event ushers in the new lord may- 
or, who this year is Sir Edward Cooper, 
a prominent member of. Lloyd’s Ship- 
ping Exchange. 

The show was most interesting. The 
4th Hussars and the mounted band of 
the Royal Artillery formed the vanguard, 
and then came throngs of boys and girls 
—naval cadets, girl guides, little boy 
scouts, big boy scouts, young bluejackets 
from various training ships, and in the 
midst was a decorated car carrying a 
large globe of the earth and bearing 
aloft the legend, “Youth will build the 
new world.” 

The young folk were followed by a 
pageant called “The League of Nations.” 
This was led by the Herald of Peace, fol- 
lowed by girls dressed in white, with 
floral garlands. The nations, represented 
by men and women on horseback in the 
native costume of each country, were 
led by “London” in purple and gold, her 
horse caparisoned with the flag of St. 
George. There were Belgium, France, 
Italy, Holland, Portugal, Greece, Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, China, 
Japan, the United States in flashing 
costume of Stars and Stripes and a Red 
Indian headdress with golden plumes, and 
the final section was the British Domin- 
ions and the United Kingdom, Britannia 
bringing up the rear. As the lord may- 
or’s carriage passed the Baltic Mercan- 


tile & Shipping Exchange in St. Mary 
Axe, one of London’s oldest streets, it 
was halted in order that an address might 
be presented by the members of the ex- 
change congratulating Sir Edward Coop- 
er on his attainment to the high and dig- 
nified office of lord mayor of London. 

The lord mayor’s cavalcade is very 
glorious. A band of the Household Cav- 
alry comes first, then the golden, fairy- 
tale coach drawn by six horses, a rider 
seated on each in old-time costume, and 
the coachman in powdered wig, silken 
hose, buckled shoon, and velvet coat and 
breeches, while an embroidered sword 
pokes out of the window. The pageant 
always pauses at the Law Courts for the 
lord mayor to take the oath faithfully to 
perform his duties, and then proceeds on 
its way round the town. 

The events of the day invariably close 
with a banquet at the Guildhall, at which 
it is the custom to expect some particu- 
lar pronouncement from the prime min- 
ister. This year he made some important 
statements in regard to the Adriatic, 
Turkey and Russia, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 16 


Leading members of the flour trade are 
not surprised that the government has 
thought better of its intention to with- 
draw the bread subsidy. Its continuance 
only confirms their view that control of 
the bread and flour trades, however irk- 
some and out of spirit with commercial 
alertness, must continue so long as the 
subsidy endures, and that it is unlikely 
that the subsidy will be removed before 
the price of flour falls naturally to a 
level which will permit of the 4-lb loaf 
being produced approximately at the 
present subsidized level. 

Not much importance is attached to 
the statement of Bonar Law that the 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee on national expenditure are being 
considered with a view to reducing the 
sum involved in the flour subsidy. The 


main economy suggested by that com- 
mittee was that the subsidy should be 
confined to flour actually used in bread- 
making. Who is to check whether a bak- 
er uses the subsidized flour for bread or 
for smalls? Who is to enter the house 
of the private consumer to see that the 
housewife who buys flour for making 
loaves is actually not putting it to other 
baking uses? 


AN UNENDING GRIEVANCE 

The decision to continue the subsidy 
has raised once more the Scottish griev- 
ance that the price of oatmeal ought, 
just as much as the price of flour, to be 
subsidized. By letter and by question in 
parliament the food controller has been 
pestered of late on this subject, but he 
suggests that he cannot interfere with 
the farmer’s price, as oats are as cheap a 
food for animals as any other, and if he 
restricted the price there would be less 
supplies on the market. This is true, but 
it is no answer to the plea that in equity 
oatmeal, if it cannot be cheapened in the 
ordinary way, should get the benefit of 
the subsidy. The real answer is that the 
government is wiser now on the question 
of subsidies than it was when the bread 
was artificially cheapened. Meanwhile, 
bread is selling in Scotland at the ex- 
pense of dear oatmeal, and the oatmeal 
mills are in danger of idleness. 


TWO PROMINENT BAKERS ILL 


Sir William Bilsland, Bart., of the firm 
of Bilsland Brothers, who run one of the 
largest bread factories in Glasgow, an ex- 
lord provost of that city, has been a pa- 
tient in a nursing home in Edinburgh for 
some weeks. 

James Young, manager of the Unit- 
ed Co-operative Baking Society, has 
also been indisposed, but is now conva- 
lescent. Mr. Young controls probabl 
the largest baking output in Scotland, 
as it is claimed that it furnishes 30 per 
cent of Scotland’s bread requirements. 
In his absence the management of the 





The Lord Mayor’s Coach, Leaving the Law Courts After the Swearing In of the New Lord Mayor 
Copyright by Newspaper Illustrations- Ltd., London. 
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IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 17 

A better demand has sp: up for 
flour, chiefly due to the very cold weath- 
er. The usual distributions of foreign 
flour have been made, and bakers got a 
fair share of strong flours. Anticipating 
a demand by Christmas, they are 

g delivery of all the flour offered. 
Home millers are very busy. 

Grave dissatisfaction exists among buy- 
ers handling imported flour, due to dis- 
count being reduced to 1d in the pound 
sterling for prompt cash or net in 30 
days, and the subject is to be brought be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies. Another grievance is that the 
invoices are sent ont many days before 
the flour is received. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in much better demand. 
American is quoted at £30@32, according 
to quality, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. 
Trish | is £33@34, the advanced value be- 
ing easily obtainable, as many country 

have shut down owing to the recent 


dry spell. Ae 


Mill offals are unchanged in price, the 
quotation being £14 per ton for bran 
and £16 for pollards, bags included. In- 
dian meal is quoted at £21 ex-mill, with 
a dull demand, despite the fact that 
stocks of corn are not heavy. Unless 
more arrives shortly, mills will close down 
for lack of the raw material. Linseed 
cakes are getting into much smaller com- 
pass, imports having fallen off. Parcels 
offered a week ago at £24 per ton, c.i.f., 
Live 1, have n withdrawn, and it 
is difficult to get importers to offer. De- 
corticated cotton cakes, which were offer- 
ing at £21 net, c.i.f., Liverpool, have been 
eagerly bought up, and show a rise now 
of £1@2 per ton. Homemade cakes are 
quoted at £25, Belfast or Dublin. Com- 
pound feeding meals are £22 per ton, 
and homemade compound cakes are quot- 
ed at £23. 





NOTES 

The bakery business carried on in Lis- 
burn, Belfast, by Miller & Stevenson, to 
which was attached a coal trade, has been 
taken over by Hugh Craig & Co., coal 
merchants, Belfast. Messrs. Craig were 
more interested in the coal end of the 
business, but had to take over the bakery 
as well, and have appointed Mr. Russell, 
formerly manager of the Bloomfield 
Bakery Co., Ltd., to look after the bak- 
ing end of the business. 

Bannatyne & Sons, Ltd., millers, of 
Limerick, have taken over the flour mills 
of Furlong & Sons, Ltd., of Cork, and 
Claude Mercier, long associated with 
Bannatyne & Sons, has been elected man- 
ager of the new concern and given a seat 
on the board of directors. Mr. Mercier 
is to be congratulated on his well-earned 
promotion. He is closely related to the 
Merciers of Belfast, who operate the 
Riverside Mills. 





Buckwheat Stocks Disappearing 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co. says, under 
date of Dec. 2: “A mild winter last year, 
coupled with the abrogation of the sub- 
stitute programme, left many jobbers 
carrying heavy stocks of buckwheat 
through the summer. But weather con- 
ditions everywhere have been more than 
usually favorable to consumption, so that 
these old stocks, as well as early ship- 
ments from this crop, if not already ex- 
hausted, are fast disappearing and will 
have to be replenished in the near fu- 
ture.” 





American Cottonseed 

The amount of cottonseed received at 
American mills from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 
1919, as given in a report of the Bureau 
of the Census, was 1,557,310 tons, as con- 
trasted with ged during the corre- 
sponding period of 1918. This does not 
include O4795 tons on hand on Aug. 1, 
nor $6,605 tons and 30,405 tons reshipped 
or burned for 1919 and 1918, respective- 
ly. The seed crushed during the three 
months amounted to 972,203 tons in 1919 
and 914,297 in 1918; and the quantity on 
hand at the end of the period was 608,832 
tons for 1919, and 1,039,860 for 1918. 





Thirty thousand emigrants are pre- 
pared to leave Germany for Mexico. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6, 1919 








There was a firmer tone to the flour 
market this week. Inquiries were good 
from all sections, but actual trading was 
light, as buyers were unwilling to fol- 
low the advances asked by both hard 
and soft wheat millers. 

Resellers again secured the bulk of the 
business done, as they were in a posi- 
tion to sell at less than mill prices. How- 
ever, mills rather welcome this slack- 
ened demand for their products, due to 
the fact that many are sold up to the 
60-day limit and rg J all have made 
fair bookings, while production, on ac- 
count of the coal shortage, is steadily de- 
creasing, and a number are already 
closed. Little or no export business was 
done, although there was a fair inquiry 
from Latin America and the West In- 
dies. 

Country millers, grinding soft winter 
wheat, with but one exception reported 
an excellent demand from the South. One 
mill describes the demand for short 
fancy patent as overwhelming, due to the 
fact that the housewives are of the opin- 
ion that flour will be scarce, and are 
stocking up. Mills, therefore, are of the 
opinion that business will be very dull 
for some time after the holidays. Many 
reported their output sold for 60 days, 
with directions in hand. 

Although flour quotations showed little 
fluctuation, there was a decidedly strong- 
er tendency to the market, and prices at 
the close showed an advance of 20@30c 
bbl on the week, being quoted nominally 
as follows: spring first patent, $14@ 
14.85, standard $13.20@14, first clear 
$9.25@9.80; hard winter patent $13@ 
13.75, straight $12.30@12.80, first clear 
$9.30@9.60; soft winter patent $11.50@ 
12.25, straight $10.60@11, first clear $9.20 
@9.40. 

The local market showed no change. 
Resellers were active, and sold consider- 
able flour at cut prices. Mills, remain- 
ing firm in their quotations, reported 
only a light volume of business. Due to 
the differential in price, bakers are show- 
ing a disposition to take on fair lots of 
soft wheat flour for mixing purposes, and 
some fair-sized sales were reported to the 
bakery trade. The demand from the 
grocery trade continues unusually heavy. 
The customary dullness at this season of 
the year on account of buyers reducing 
stocks before taking their annual inven- 
tory is lacking so far this year. 

Millfeed was rather unsettled. Prices 
were generally advanced, especially on 
bran. Reduced production, caused by 
the closing down of many mills from lack 
of coal, is the strengthening factor. The 
call for feedstuffs was quiet, although 
mills reported a good demand for bran. 
Hard and soft winter bran sold at the 
close at $42, mixed feed $45, brown shorts 
$47, and gray shorts $52@54. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
PRM WOO «v.56 ccd wt cie oH 0% or 41,600 82 
BABE WOOK 6 voc cae Spires ee 41,800 83 
ZOGT ORO .-cce sBweuti sve 41,200 81 
Two years ago .......-.065 36,900 73 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ........cese0es 45,250 69 
EGt  WOOR, 0 is tisk o o's etnies 62,900 81 
a gh” rT Per 55,100 71 
Two years ago ............ 54,000 70 
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J. Brewer, New York flour broker, was 
on ’change this week. 

H. D. Yoder, of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., called at this office this 
week. 

George C. Manschot, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in St. Louis this week, calling on the 
trade. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 15,915 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for November. Stocks of flour 
Dec. 1, 1919, 94,400 bbls, compared with 
85,500 on Nov. 1, 1919, and 83,800 on 
Dec. 1, 1918. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 6.—The flour 
market is strong, some mills having ad- 
vanced their price twice in one day. 
There is no demand here, however, and 
with bakers and merchants stocked and 
booked, spot flour is being offered at 
very attractive figures. The trade ex- 
pects a better demand for clears from 
exporters, due to the fact that patents 
are obtaining so much higher prices, al- 
though for some time the export trade 
required a better grade and was inclined 
to continue favoring the 95 per cents. 

Quotations for shipment from mill 
within 60 days, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
first patent $14.35@15, other grades 
$13.60@14.25; hard winter wheat short 
patent $13.50@14, with the next grade 
$12.80@13.20, and another at $12.50; first 
clears, $9.90@10.75; gray shorts, $54.50 
@55 ton; white corn flour, $3.50@3.75 
per 100-lb sack; soft winter wheat pat- 
ent flour, $11.50@11.80; other patents, 
$10.25@11. Some Kansas mills are still 
quoting lower prices than these on their 
first run and 95 per cent grades. 

Prices quoted by dealers here: Kansas 
and Oklahoma 95 per cent $12.65@12.85, 
short patent $12.85@13; soft wheat pat- 
ent, $11.50@11.85; Minnesota patent, 
$14.25@14.50; corn meal, $3.90 per 100 
lbs; cream meal, $3.80; grits, $3.85. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 4: wheat, 
84 cars; corn, 17; oats, 27. Stock in ele- 
vators: wheat, 5,386,000 bus; oats, 4,000; 
barley, 570,000. Inspected outward on 
shipboard, 48,533 bus wheat. 


Georce L. Ferry. 








Grain Test at Portland 


Twenty-three out of 25 samples of 
wheat were graded correctly in a recent 
test at the grain-grading meetings in 
Portland, Oregon. The two men who 
were not perfect in the test had attended 
the meetings only three times. In spite 
of this, their errors were very slight. 

These meetings were begun by the fed- 
eral grain supervisor the last of August, 
and have been continuing weekly since. 
State inspectors, samplers, weighers, dock 
and elevator superintendents, and mem- 
bers of the trade, have been the students. 
The average attendance up to date has 
been 25. 

At first particular attention was paid 
to the definitions of class, subclass and 
other terms used under the federal 
grades. After the men became familiar 
with the underlying principles they were 
given the actual wheat to grade. The 
result shows the success of the instruc- 
tion. 

Aside from educating these men re- 
garding the correct application of the 
federal grades, it has been found that by 
getting them together they have an op- 
portunity to discuss many other matters 
that arise from time to time pertaining 
to grain-handling at the docks and the 
mills. 

“This makes for a better understand- 
ing of things,” says the federal grain 
supervisor, “and problems which have 
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caused much argument in the past are 
often settled by a little explanation at 
these meetings. : 


French Crops in 1919 

The Journal Officiel publishes, on au- 
thority of the French ministry of agri- 
culture, the following approximate fig- 
ures of the French crops during the 
present year. For the sake of compari- 
son, the corresponding figures are given 
for the years 1918 and 1914, the latter 
having been the last normal year under 
survey: 








Production 

Crop and year— Acreage Metric tons 
Wheat—1919 ....... 11,315,724 4,843,817 
EBSD vovvcees ces 10,992,957 6,143,584 
TSTG nw ccccevcces 14,975,410 7,693,606 
Spelt—1919 223,926 92,733 
i938. ... 206,418 95,982 
1914 ... 295,198 135,355 
Rye—1919 . 1,816,637 707,001 
1918 ..... 1,745,718 734,986 

1924 wcceceseses 2,613,991 1,114,714 
Barley—1919 ....... 1,339,922 614,392 
WOIS cocccccrcee 1,371,083 598,200 
Perri ree 1,780,302 975,815 
Oats—1919 ......... 6,815,410 2,442,932 
| eer 6,720,868 2,561,976 

BODE: weve cpiesecs 8,872,727 4,620,634 


During the war it will thus be seen 
that the French production has decreased 
on an average about 40 per cent, while 
the falling off in oats reaches nearly 50 
per cent. 

It is estimated that, on the basis of the 
above figures, imports to cover the defi- 
cit in wheat will amount to some 3,500,000 
tons, and the leading French newspaper, 
Le Temps, states that even this figure 
will be insufficient unless steps are taken 
to stop the present waste caused by feed- 
ing stale bread to animals. 





Flour Output to Nov. 28 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 

bbls year,* bbls 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Mov. SB .sccces 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
Nov. 21 ....... 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 14 ....... 3,130 2,532 65,571 45,708 
MOV. To ccccccs 3,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct, 32 ..rcese 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 24 2.0005 3,350 2,630 45,884 38,688 
Oot, BF scscece 3,394 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 10 s.cccer 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
Oct. 8 wcccvce 3,316 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept. 26....... 3,512 8,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19....... 3,270 8,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12....... 3,285 2,976 25,639 22,097 
Sept. G...cece 2,976 2,674 22,264 19,241 
Aug. 29....... 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
, 2,499 16,374 14,436 
2,387 13,537 11,937 
2,284 10,904 9,550 
1,947 8,389 7,266 
1,870 6,268 5,319 
1,590 4,292 2,449 
. 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July | wsccces 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ...6-. 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ...... 1,383 119,605 113,973 


1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 





-~Receipts— —Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Nov. 28f ...... 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
NOV. 94.0.5 cecies 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
WOW, 26 co vcccee 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
NOV. TF scores 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 31 ....... 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct, 86s scrses 20,774 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oot. BF si cscace 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oot, 10 .ccvecs 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oe BD vacsewvs 24,187 27,659 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 26 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 ...... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Opt, 6 cccive 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
PS ee 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
AUB 16 ic covce 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
pa rrr y 44,997 35,664 140,273 109,715 
po” ey Carrier 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ...... 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
SUIF TS. cs ciccs 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 12 2.6.06. 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
Sale © ccsccce 4,98 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 27 ...... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ...... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 18 ...... 2,200 1,711 49,638 18,599 
June 6 ....+. 2,087 1,840 665,278 22,121 
May 80 ....... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 ....... 2,605 2,280 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9 ....++- 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. ¢Total re- 


ceipts, June 27 to Nov. 28, 606,330,000 bus, 
against 687,754,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Nov. 28) 
1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 69,692,000 79,606,000 


Flour, bbls ........ss. 7,584,000 7,389,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. .103,920,000 112,859,000 





The Argentine government has refused 
German bids for credit, but has awarded 
a credit of $200,000,000 to Great Britain, 
France and Italy for two years at 5% 
per cent. 
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Curcaco, Itt., Dec. 6, 1919 








The past week has been a trying one. 
There is no doubt that Chicago millers 
have had real troubles, mainly due to the 
coal situation. 

Flour buyers seem to be of the opinion 
that values are not going to be greatly 
reduced unless there should be some sud- 
den change in the price being paid for 
wheat, and that there may be a revision 
of quotations on millfeed, owing to the 
better weather now prevailing. It is 
hard, however, for buyers to enter into 
contracts with millers for flour, from 
clears to the highest patent, after finding 
out what the Grain Corporation has been 
paying for same the last two or three 
weeks, 

The demand for flour for family use 
in Chicago has improved. Minneapolis 
mill agents are finding business very sat- 
isfactory. They have been advised by 
their home offices on two occasions this 
week to advance their prices, in all 60c 
bbl. Some of the trade here cannot un- 
derstand this sudden advance because, 
while the Minneapolis mills are paying 
a large premium over the fixed grain 
price, the cost of their raw material, 
with the exception possibly of coal, is 
not believed to be any greater than it 
was a month ago. 

Chicago mills cannot state today 
whether they are going to be able to 
operate at even half capacity during the 
coming week or in the immediate future. 
Considerable flour is booked by the mills 
in this vicinity, and a great deal of it is 
to be consumed in the home. Gossip in 
the daily papers as to scarcity of food 
has resulted in a sudden flurry in the 
buying of flour, which will, no doubt, go 
into homes for storage. If times were 
normal and weekly incomes certain, flour- 
buying no doubt would be quite similar 
to that during war-times. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 


Thid WEG sccivecvacivners 20,750 71 
EME “WOE. bo 0s Veece canes 22,500 84 
TORE OBO. ocivicvicovcenvvesie 23,250 83 
TWO years ABO ....-.-eeeee 25,750 95 


SCARCITY OF WHEAT 


H. G. Spear, general manager of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, who .was in Chicago today, said 
that close observation of the mills his 
organization represents in the central 
states, has convinced him that wheat is 
gradually getting more scarce. One of 
his larger mill connections, which was in 
the market a few days ago for 125,000 
tons, found it necessary to come to Chi- 
cago in an effort to fill its requirements, 
but was able to obtain only 75,000 tons. 
The price paid was $2.36@2.37. This 
wheat today would be worth around 
$2.41. Mr. Spear was of the opinion 
that some of the winter wheat millers are 
storing their millfeed, anticipating a high 
range of values as the winter advances. 


CANADIAN BRANDS COPYRIGHTED 


While there are no immediate possi- 
bilities of Canadian mills making ship- 
ments of flour into markets on this side 
of the Canadian line, the International 
Milling Co., Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., with 
mills at Moose Jaw, Sask., and Calgary, 
Alta., have had their Robin Hood brand 
copyrighted and the trade-mark protect- 
ed in the United States. Ira B. Johnson 


has the account in Chicago for the 
Robin Hood brand. 


FLOUR MEN’S CLUB 


A special meeting of members of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago was held in 
Hotel La Salle, Thursday afternoon. 
The object of the meeting was to discuss 
plans to be brought before the conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Flour 
Clubs to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 
10. Particular interest is felt in a pro- 
posed uniform sales contract. 


OATS AT HIGH FIGURE 


Oats have advanced to the highest 
price of the season for cash lots, ‘83c for 
No. 3 white. Futures also sold higher 
than last week, although the top on May 
was 80%c. There is a more friendly 
feeling to the buying side of oats on 
breaks, and the market has had good sup- 
port. Interior holders in Illinois and 
Iowa, who have not sold any oats of con- 
sequence for months, offered them in a 
moderate way on the advance this week. 
The cereal interests bought moderately, 
and the seaboard claimed that 2,000,000 
bus were taken in the first four days of 
the week for export. Deliveries of cash 
oats on December contracts for the week 
were over 500,000 bus No. 3 whites at 
1¥%,c discount. 


SPECULATION IN RYE AND CORN 


Speculative trading in rye was active 
early in the week, when highest prices 
were made, December selling at $1.53%, 
and May to $1.61%4, with a sharp break 
following profit-taking. Deliveries on 
December trades were nearly 1,000,000 
bus, which went largely to shipping 
houses. 

Speculative trading in corn the last two 
weeks has been the heaviest in several 
months, with prices up sharply, the top 
being reached on Wednesday, when De- 
cember sold at $1.421%%, with a sharp 
break following on realizing sales. IIli- 
nois and Iowa have offered more corn to 
arrive, and this increase in offerings is 
the basis for profit-taking. 


COAL AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


Trade opinions as to the effect of the 
coal strike on the grain trade are mixed. 
It is assumed on the part of the bears 
that the closing of various industries will 
give the railroads more cars for the 
movement of grain, and that receipts 
should increase. Bulls contend that 
while there may be an enlarged move- 
ment from the country, there will also be 
a demand for it, as the visible supply is 
only 1,477,000 bus, the lightest at this 
season in over 40 years. All the corn 
that is sold by the country is not coming 
to Chicago, although short sellers here 
think it is. A leading cash handler says 
that until there is an accumulation of 
stocks, a big break is not to be expected. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. offered to 
take 1,000,000 bus hard winter wheat 
from the government here. The bid was 
refused, as it would give them too much 
wheat, while other millers might not be 
properly supplied. Were 1,000,000 bus 
hard winter sold, it would practically 
clean out the holdings of that grade of 
government-owned wheat. 

Mills prefer to buy wheat in the open 
market at the present high premium, says 
a cash wheat handler, rather than take 
the government’s wheat at a much lower 
price, because they know what they are 
getting, while on the government plan 
of selling they fear that they may have 
to take some of the lower grades, which 
are not always what they desire. 

NOTES 

Jacobs, Stanek & Irvine, the newly 
formed flour and feed brokerage firm, 
has been given the rye mill account of 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 


A cable was received at the Millers’ 


National Federation office, Tuesday, from 


Secretary A. P. Husband, dated at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, announcing his safe 
arrival after an enjoyable ocean journey. 

Seldom, if ever,, has there been such 
a scarcity of salesmen wanted for con- 
tral states, especially Ohio. Millers in 
the Southwest and Northwest have ex- 
pressed the desire for salesmen, and have 
openings for probably 12 to 15. 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $11,100, the highest on record. 
It is expected that Board of Trade dues, 
which have been $75 a year for the past 
25 years, will be advanced for 1920, owing 
to the high operating cost of the ex- 
change. 

The grand champion Hereford steer at 
the International Stock Show here sold 
at $2.62 per lb, or $2,685.50. He was 
raised at Botna, Iowa, and will be used 
to exhibit at the state and county fairs 
next season as an example of a pure- 
bred Hereford. 

Sales of wheat by the United States 
Grain Corporation the past two weeks 
have been over 8,000,000 bus hard and 
soft winters, including stocks held at 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Manitowoc. 
Practically all the hard winter has been 
sold, and a good part of the soft red 
winter placed with millers. 

A very extensive advertising campaign 
is being carried on in Chicago by the 


‘Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 


sas City, to further promote the sale of 
its brand of flour, Larabee’s Best, with 
the New Century Co. as distributor. 
Eight or ten of the leading daily papers, 
billboards and posters, are to be used for 
some time, 

The Corn Products Co. closed its plants 
on Wednesday, owing to the shortage of 
fuel, it having used up all its stock, and 
the conservation order of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration prevented it from getting 
more. The company is sold ahead, and 
when the coal strike is over, it is expected 
to be in the market as a large buyer of 
corn for its eastern and western plants. 


Announcement is made as to the sale 
of the milling plant owned and operated 
by G. S. Mann & Co., Inc., located at 
1825 South Canal Street, Chicago, at re- 
ceivers’ sale, Dec. 18. Bids will be sub- 
mitted with a certified check for not less 
than 25 per cent of the amount to Frank 
L. Wean, referee in bankruptcy, 437 
Monadnock Block. The mill is equipped 
for about 75 bbls of rye flour and some 
feedingstuffs. 

C. W. Jennison, general manager Jen- 
nison Mills Co., Williston, N. D., while 
here on Thursday, said that his com- 
pany was paying at that time $3.10 bu 
to farmers for No. 1 dark spring wheat. 
He was of the opinion that there is still 
in farmers’ hands about 25 per cent of 
the wheat raised in the last crop, which 
was about 25 per cent of the average in 
North Dakota. He doubted very much 
if his company would be able to offer any 
great amount of flour to trade outside of 
a local way on wheat now available. 


Minneapolis millers have been here 
after wheat this week, taking red win- 
ters, hard winters and some springs. New 
York millers have bought spring wheat 
here, one taking 25,000 bus at around 
the top price of the season. The highest 
price paid for dark No. 1 northern was 
$3.23. No. 2 red sold up to $2.40 and 
No. 2 hard at $2.51, the highest of the 
season. This, in the face of the gov- 
ernment offering to sell wheat at a much 
lower price, is one of the peculiar phases 
of the wheat situation. The government 
price advanced 1c on Dec. 1 to 9c over 
cost price, f.o.b. 


Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were L. M. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
a business trip to eastern markets; Paul 
A. Ketels, treasurer and manager Mar- 
tens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; Otto Bresky, Seaboard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, on his way to Boston; 
Dwight Yerxa, Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton, Minneapolis; E. C. Best, traffic man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Frank Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York City, who 
had been calling on their Milwaukee mill 
connection, the Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co., and L. J. Oliver, sales-manager Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, who 
had been on a business trip in the East. 


Mitwavxer, W1s., Dec. 6.— busi- 
Sel pha ok Ph es direcligak ed 
en 0 
loaded mf freely, "Ghote being some im- 
provement in the car situation. Most of 
them have good bookings ahead, and ex- 
to operate to the extent that 
milling wheat can be secured. Inquiry 
was fair, and prospects are for a steady 
business up to the first of the year. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $14.50@15, and 
straight at $13.50@13.75, in cotton 1’s. 

Stocks of clears here are quite liberal, 
and millers are anxious to dispose of 
what they have on hand. There was 
some call for the fancy, but low-grades 
were very dull. Quotations were $9@10, 
in cotton 1,’s. 

Nearly all the large local bakers and 
wholesale grocers are well stocked up, 
and do not expect to be in the market 
for any round lots before the new year. 
Jobbers report fair trade with small 
shops, and have stocks on hand sufficient 
to meet the requirements of all. 

There was an improvement in the call 
for Kansas patent. Jobbers report bet- 
ter business from the bakers, as they 
were buying for deferred delivery. Prices 
held firm at $13, in cotton 1's, 

Millers were able to sell considerable 
rye flour this week over a scattered sec- 
tion, and look for good trade during the 
winter months. Pure white was quoted 
at $8.40@9, straight at $8@8.20, and dark 
at $6.75@7.10, in cotton ¥%’s. Outside 
mills reported business slow to good. 

There was no improvement in the call 
for corn flour. The unsettled condition 
of the corn market had a tendency to 
keep buyers out. Mills have good book- 
ings on hand, and are operating fairly 
well. There was some inquiry for ex- 
port, but no business resulted. There 
was more inquiry for corn meal, and 
fair orders were booked. Grits were slow. 
Corn flour was quoted at $3.85, corn meal 
at $3.75@3.80, and corn grits at $3.70, 
all in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

73 


This week ......... 24,000 17,450 

Last week ......... 24,000 16,000 67 

re | Peas 18,000 11,400 63 

Two years ago .... 16,000 6,000 38 
MILLFEED 


The market was strong and higher, with 
shippers buying freely for December and 
deferred delivery. Offerings from north- 
western country mills were rather light, 
and jobbers are holding prices firm. 
Western shippers were buying back some 
of the feed sold for December delivery. 
Stocks are relatively light, and prospects 
are for an excellent demand from all 
sections. Heavy feeds showed consider- 
able improvement and good sales were 
made, Shippers are not anxious to sell, 
except when they have the feed on hand. 
There was a good call for transit stuff at 
eastern junction points, and feed sold 
readily. Millers report a good demand 
in mixed cars with flour. 


NOTES 


Matthew Rock has established a flour 
and feed business in West Allis, Wis. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Dec. 1, 
45,811 bbls, compared with 48,125 on 
Nov. 1, and 45,490 on Dec. 1, 1918. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,415,691 bus; corn, 98,606; oats, 
554,568; barley, 173,119; rye, 453,779. 

The Stanley Grain Co. of Iowa, cap- 
italized at $500,000, has been licensed to 
do business in Wisconsin. C. A. Howl- 
ton, second vice-president, will be the 
Milwaukee representative, with offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Fred 
Piehl, traffic manager Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., and William H. Goebel, 
traffic manager Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co., will attend a hearing by the central 
traffic district freight traffic committee, 
at Chicago, Dec. 10, in opposition to a 
proposed advance in rates on “by-prod- 
ucts” to the local wheat rate basis to 
trunk line points. Eastern carriers are 
attempting to advance present rates on 
“by-products” from four to six cents per 


100 Ibs. 
H. N. Wisow. 
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The north Pacific Coast mills are grind- 
ing heavily, as they have been throughout 
the season, on government flour orders, 
750,000 bbls having been accepted by the 
Grain Corporation for December ship- 
ment, making total acceptances for the 
last five months 2,838,000 bbls, as follows: 





Shipment— Bbls 
VS err. ee ere eer eT ee 300,000 
Geptember 2. cic scsecccccccscevees 838.000 
OOCODER nce sccccveeccewes r 450,000 
November 500,000 
December 750,000 

|) Sarre eer eer ret yrere ee rere 2,838,000 


With the exception of the purchases 
for August shipment, bought at $9.75 bbl, 
track, north Pacific Coast ports, the high- 
est price paid was $9.65, track, at which 
price most of the flour was secured. It 
has been simply a “take it or leave it” 
proposition for the mills, and as there was 
no other market for their surplus, they 
have figured that it was better to keep 
operating and at least take care of over- 
head expenses rather than to close down 
and have the wheat shipped out of the 
country as wheat. 

An advance of $3 ton for millfeed has 
slightly helped out the situation, but with 
premiums increasing even on soft white 
wheats it takes careful milling and close 
figuring to break even. 

Prices at which flour is selling to the 
domestic trade are preposterously low, in 
view of the fact that the better grades of 
milling wheat command premiums of 50 
@60¢ bu. With Big Bend blue-stem cost- 
ing $2.70@2.75 bu, coast, even those who 
assert that the miller is profiteering can- 
not find much consolation in the prevail- 
ing quotation for family patent of $11.55 
bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons. And even this 
price is not being adhered to. 

Montana patent has advanced this week 
30@50c bbl. Kansas mills are again quot- 
ing, after having been out of the market 
for two weeks, but at an advance of 
about $1.50 bbl. The prevailing quota- 
tions for Montana standard patent are 
$13.25@14 bbl, and for Kansas $13.25@ 
13.50. Dakota patent is very scarce, and 
held at $14.25@15. 

Considerable inquiry is being received 
by mills for Pacific Coast flour from 
southeastern and southern states markets, 
and some business is being worked. Prices 
are about on a parity with buyers’ ideas 
in those sections, and unless wheat pre- 
miums advance further it now looks as 
if considerable business would be done 

re. 

Oriental bids are firmer, and a limited 
business has been put through. In view 
of the short Australian wheat crop, the 
indications now are that the Orient may 
again be a substantial buyer of Pacific 
Coast flours. Bids are now on the basis 
of $11.50, c.i-f., Hongkong, for cut-off. 

The millfeed market is firm, with the 
demand in excess of production, in spite 
of the heavy operation of mills on gov- 
ernment business. Mill-run is quoted at $42 
ton in straight cars, delivered transit 
points. 

Wheat premiums are somewhat higher, 
being 55c bu above government basis at 
coast points for blue-stem, 60c for mar- 
we and 60c for the better grades of 

urkey. 


SAILINGS TO UNITED KINGDOM 


That monthly sailings between Pacific 
Coast ports and the United Kingdom, 
which ‘were in effect before the war, will 
be re-established early in 1920 by the 
Harrison Direct Line, is announced by 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co.’s Seattle office, 
agents for the line. 

The Harrison Direct Line kept vessels 
on the route until 1916, when the British 
government commandeered all of its car- 
riers for service as transports. The first 
vessel of the Harrison fleet to be dis- 
patched to the north Pacific after the 
signing of the armistice was the steam- 
ship Professor, which arrived in Seattle 
in March of this year. The Professor 
was followed by other carriers which 
were placed on the route when available. 

The Crown of Galicia, which sailed 
from Liverpool Nov. 18, is due on Puget 
Sound Jan. 10. The vessel will be fol- 
lowed by the Crown of Toledo, which is 
scheduled to sail from Liverpool Dec. 
15, and to arrive on Puget Sound Feb. 5. 
The Historian will sail from Liverpool 
Jan. 15, and arrive on Puget Sound 
March 5. The Crown of Galicia will 
load for Liverpool, the Crown of Toledo 
for London and possibly another port, 
and the Historian for Liverpool. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 85 84 
Last week ......... 52,800 44,570 84 
SORE OD.) vic kcedens 46,800 45,365 96 
Two years ago ..., 46,800 45,623 97 
Three years ago.... 40,800 19,886 48 
Four years ago .... 40,800 23,685 58 
Five years ago .... 40,800 28,789 71 


Output of Tacoma mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 57,000 46,935 82 
Last week -. 57,000 43,735 76 
Year ago -» 57,000 35,739 62 
Two years ago .... 57,000 42,072 73 
Three years ago ... 57,000 37,150 65 
Four years ago .... 51,000 43,167 76 

NOTES 


H. C. Lewis, proprietor Twisp (Wash.) 
Roller Mills, Inc., is dead. 

Flour receipts at Seattle, July 1 to 
date, are 678 cars, against 850 a year ago. 

The Marvel Milling Co., of Inchelium, 
Wash., has been incorporated, capital 
stock, $15,000. 

The Lemhi Flour Milling Co., Inc., of 
Salmon, Idaho, has sold its 50-bbl mill 
to Z. B. Zuck. 

The Pullman (Wash.) State Bank has 
sold the 60-bbl mill, operated as the Pull- 
man Flour Mill, to Dale Jones. 

Seattle has received 3,256 cars wheat 
since July 1, against 3,380 last year; Ta- 
coma, 3,395 cars, against 2,706. 

Coarse grains: 38-lb eastern white 
clipped oats are selling at $57.50@58 ton, 
December shipment; No. 3 yellow corn, 
$59.50, same shipment. There is consid- 
erable trading in both. Barley is inactive. 

November flour shipments from Seat- 
tle: to New York, 167,795 bbls; to San 
Francisco, 18,957; to Manila, 4,492; to 
Hawaii, 3,675. Flour shipments from 
Tacoma in November: to New York, 
218,482 bbls; to San Francisco, 2,445; to 
Hawaii, 4,555; to Peru, 3,480; to Bolivia, 
4,500. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 6.—Mill- 
feeds are scarce but firm, with offers 
from outside sources limited. Local mills 
have no surplus to offer jobbers, demand 
from their regular trade consuming their 
production. Prices: mill-run, $46.50@ 
47.50 ton; bran, $46@47. 

Flour is quiet and in little demand, 
with bakers and jobbers amply supplied 
for 60 days’ requirements. There is lit- 
tle, if any, buying anticipated until prices 
become more stabilized. Mill prices are 
firm, with considerable flour being offered 
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by resellers at 50c@$1 bbl under mill 
limits. 
A BUMPER RICE CROP 

‘Oakdale rice growers are having a 
real harvest this year, the yield running 
from 35 to 40 sacks to the acre. Some 
of the growers will become independent 
as a result of their success the past sea- 
son, and are planning to double the acre- 
age next year. Three years ago growers 
were forced to feed their rice to the hogs 
because they could not get an offer of 
more than $1.70 per 100 Ibs, which was 
less than the cost of barley or other 
hog feed. 

NOTES 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has distributed through its members over 
5,000 “Plant More and Better Wheat” 
and “Eat More Bread” 12-page calendars. 

J. C. Westrope, representing the West- 
ern Pacific Grain Co., San Francisco, 
will shortly open an office at Hull, Eng- 
land, for the sale of barley and other 
California products. 

B. F. Hutchinson, advertising man- 
ager of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, is issuing to the housewives 
of the West an interesting educational 
60-page booklet entitled “The Differ- 
ence.” This pamphlet describes the en- 
tire process of milling flour, and is pub- 
lished with a view to educating house- 
wives to use the best brands of flour in 
their cooking. ; 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
who is on a country-wide tour arranged 
by Wheat Director Julius H. Barnes to 
bring the work of the experts employed 
in the Grain Corporation’s grain-dust 
explosion prevention campaign to the at- 
tention of grain and milling men through- 
out the country, will speak in San Fran- 
cisco Dec. 12, Stockton Dec. 15, and Los 
Angeles Dec. 17. His address, which has 
been delivered before thousands of grain 
men in the East and Middle West dur- 
ing the past two months, is illustrated 
with lantern slides and motion pictures 
showing the disastrous results of grain- 
dust explosions. Demonstrations of 
these explosions, on a small scale, are 
also featured at Dr. Brown’s meetings. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Faris, Monvt., Dec. 6.—Gradual 
hardening of prices for flour has been 
the tendency of the local market. Cur- 
rent quotations have been $13.50@14 bbl, 
Straight or mixed, in car lots. Practi- 
cally all wheat milled here now has to be 
brought from other states, and the local 
plant of the Royal Milling Co. is run- 
ning on less than a 50 per cent basis, 
while the big new plant of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. is idle because of the 
lack of wheat. 

Demand for millfeeds is steady, quo- 
tations being, straight or mixed car lots: 
bran $47, mixed feed $48, standard mid- 
dlings $50, f.o.b, Great Falls. 

Local mills are offering a premium of 
82c over the government guaranteed min- 
imum price for No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, present quotation being $2.73. It 
is one of the ironies of fate for the Mon- 
tana farmer, however, that there is no 
wheat to deliver at the price. 

Wheat-growing in Montana has had its 
greatest champion in Paris Gibson, for- 
mer United States senator, now ap- 
proaching his ninetieth. birthday, and he 
avers that, in spite of the drouth last 
year, he never had firmer faith in the 
possibilities of wheat production on the 
benchlands of the state. Senator Gibson 
has been blind for two years, as the 
result of being struck by a missile hurled 
from a passing automobile, but he visits 
his office daily, and during the growing 
season travelled to his land east of the 
city, where some 700 acres of spring 
wheat will be seeded. “I am just as 
confident that Great Falls is to be a 
great milling center as 60 years ago I 
was convinced that Minneapolis had a 
great future in that industry,” says Sena- 
tor Gibson. “I lived at Minneapolis and 
had some part in the early development 
of the industry there, and there certainly 
never were more encouraging conditions 
than exist about Great Falls.” 

Losses of horses and cattle alleged to 
be due to swamp fever have occurred in 
this section recently, the cause being 
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ascribed to hay shipped from the low- 
lands of South Dakota. Handlers:of hay 
have been using reasonable diligence, and 
the farmers do not blame them, although 
the loss has been heavy in instances. All 
feed has to be bought here by the farm- 
ers this year. Hay prices range from 
$20 for lowland to for best alfalfa. 


Joun A, Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, Dec. 6.—Movement of 
grain through the Ogden market con- 
tinued heavy during the week, with in- 
creased offers for the wheat being 
shipped. Utah and Idaho mills are not 
consuming grain at the advanced price, 
the offers coming from eastern buyers. 
Hard wheat reached $2.60 bu in the Og- 
den district, with soft white wheat at 
$2.20, the highest quotations yet made in 
this section. 

Flour prices advanced with wheat, the 
quotations for Ogden being $11.20 bbl 
for soft wheat family flour, and $12 for 
hard wheat patents, f.o.b. Ogden. Coast 
prices for Utah flour were advanced to 
$13 bbl for hard wheat, $11.50 for’ fam- 
ily patents and $11 for soft wheat stand- 
ard flour, basis 49-Ib cotton bags, f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast terminals. The quotations 
at Ohio River points were $11 bbl for 
highest. patent soft wheat flour and 
$10.70 for standard. 

Millfeed advanced to $47 ton f.o.b. Og- 
den and $52 f.o.b. coast points. The de- 
mand was much heavier this week. 

Flevators throughout Utah are being 
rapidly filled, despite the fact that the 
flour mills are operating at nearly 100 
per cent capacity. There have been no 
shutdowns because of lack of coal in this 
district. 

NOTES 

Harold Peery, president of the Preston 
(Idaho) Milling Co., was in Ogden this 
week. j 

U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co., is on a business trip along 
the Pacific Coast. 

Grain dealers of the intermountain 
states are preparing for the annual Poca- 
tello (Idaho) Seed Show, which will be 
held during the early part of January. 
Wheat and alfalfa seed will be featured. 

Complaints are being made by the flour 
millers of Utah and Idaho regarding bag 
shipments from central states manufac- 
turers. Several of the smaller mills are 
reported to have nearly exhausted their 
supplies. 

Three cents per loaf has been added 
to the retail price of bread in Pocatello 
during the week, the price being 13c for 
former 10c loaves. Increased cost of flour, 
sugar and other supplies is declared ac- 
countable. 

District offices of the Globe Grain & 
Elevator Co. have been removed from 
Salt Lake City to Ogden, being estab- 
lished in temporary quarters pending the 
construction of the company’s office 
building at its new plant. 

Flour millers of northern Utah held an 
informal meeting in Ogden today to dis- 
cuss the general flour situation, particu- 
larly as affecting supply and demand. 
They declared conditions were entirely 
satisfactory, with good bookings of ad- 
vance orders. 

Winter wheat is weathering well in 
southern Idaho, despite zero weather, ac- 
cording to reports of the United States 
government weather bureau at Pocatello. 
The acreage is slightly increased over last 
year’s planting, fallow lands and failure 
lands having both been utilized. 

Decision of the United States Railroad 
Administration to enforce the one diver- 
sion rule on grain shipments has had the 
effect of bringing large shipments of 
grain to Ogden public elevators. An av- 
erage of about 14 carloads of grain af- 
fected by this ruling is now being handled 
at one of the elevators each day, besides 
the regular storage for Ogden use. 

Construction of the Globe Grain & Ele- 
vater Co.’s feed warehouse was completed 
this week, and efforts centered on the 
three-story feed mill adjoining. The 
first floor and basement of this structure 
have been finished, and its operation is 
expected this winter. The equipment for 
the head house of the elevators has been 
installed, so that division can be started 
up. W. E. Zuppann. 
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There was very little if any change 
in the market situation from that pre- 
vailing last week. Prices had a tendency 
to advance, but buyers were still disin- 
clined to follow the market so far as 
patent flours were concerned. Winter 
straights and first clears, both spring and 
Kansas, however, were in somewhat 
stronger demand, which demand was 
quickly reflected in advancing prices. 

The Grain Corporation’s purchase of 
560,000 bbls of straight flour last week 
had the effect of stiffening the market, 
and its purchases of clear flour nat- 
urally intensified this. 

There was a fair export demand for 
both wheat and rye flours from such 
European countries as are open to di- 
rect trading, the Norwegian govern- 
ment coming in for 50,000 bbls of the 
latter. 

The entire future of direct export 
business, however, will be entirely gov- 
erned by the coal situation, which seems 
to grow more acute each week. If for- 
eign ships are unable to bring with them 
sufficient coal for a return trip, it looks 
as though they will be tied up here per- 
haps for a long period, because from now 
on none of them will be permitted to 
take on bunker coal at American ports 
until some settlement of the coal situa- 
tion is reached. 

So far as Great Britain’s buying is 
concerned, it will of course be governed 
in a great measure by the question of 
exchange, which reached the lowest point 
of $3.87% this week, from which it is 
quite obvious that that country will buy 
as little as it possibly can while present 
conditions continue which, from present 
appearances, will be for some time. 

As announced last week, the Wheat 
Export Co. will take over the buying of 
flour for Great Britain, the form of con- 
tract under which it is to be done ap- 
pearing on another page of this issue. 
Colonel H. B. Tasker, who as previously 
.will have charge of the buying, has stated 
that there is sufficient flour on hand to 
make any buying for shipment prior to 
Feb. 1 unnecessary, which probably 
means that he will be in the market 
about Jan. 1 and present indications are 
that he will be interested in soft winter 
straights and strong spring clears. 

Speaking generally, the local market 
was very dull, the only business passing 
being in comparatively small scattering 
lots. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$15.35@15.85; standard patent, $13.65@ 
14.75; first clear, $9.50@10.25; soft win- 
ter straight, $10.75@11.10; hard winter 
straight, $12.75@13.25; first clear, $9.50 
@10.40; rye, $7.75@8.50,—all in jute. 


THE CUBAN MARKET 


Reports from Cuban flour markets in- 
dicate an improvement in the flour situa- 
tion throughout the entire island. One 
of the large distributing houses in 
Havana writes that, since the market has 
been released from governmental con- 
trol, there has been an excellent demand 
for flour, produced no doubt by a re- 
action to the short rations made neces- 
sary during the previous short supply. 
The last lots: of government flour have 
only recently been disposed of by the 
distributors and put into consumption. 

One rather curious feature, however, 
is the change that markets on the eastern 
end. of the island have undergone. Feor- 
merly in these markets the demand for 
hard and soft wheat flours was about 
equal, now there is a substantial increase 
in the demand for hard wheat flours. 

According to another, and well-in- 


formed broker, stocks in Havana are 
quite plentiful and the demand is active. 
The high prices American spring wheat 
mills are forced to demand, however, have 
been instrumental in causing local buyers 
to look to Canada for their supplies. 
The difference in price on Nov. 28 for 
95 per cent Canadian spring was $2.75@ 
3.55, cif. Havana, for 203-lb cotton 
sacks, under the American price, which 
ranged $15.50@16.25. The range on soft 


winter wheat straights was quite wide,’ 


running $11.75@12.50 for the same pack- 
age. 
RAILROAD THEFTS INCREASING 

A startling statement made by the New 
York Central Railroad last week was the 
fact that thefts from packages in transit 
average $220,000 each month, and that 
the total losses so occasioned amounted 
to over $2,000,000 in the last nine months, 
in spite of a greatly increased police 
force making a very determined effort to 
check these losses, which are clearly the 
work of organized gangs. 

The seriousness of this matter is the 
large reduction in revenue caused by in- 
demnification to shippers to cover these 
losses. 

TREATY COMPROMISE URGED 

Last week a resolution was adopted by 
the board of managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange urging a speedy com- 
promise and ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, because it felt that the whole 
people desired some action that would 
secure the fruits of victory and keep the 
faith pledged to our allies in the war. 

It concluded with an appeal to the 
President and the Senate to lay aside 
party and personal differences and reach 
a compromise promptly on which the 
two-thirds vote necessary to ratification 
may be obtained. 


FLOUR BUYER WANTED 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
announces that Arthur F. Stott has re- 
signed his position with that company. 
Mr. Stott is leaving to accept another 
position which he has had under consid- 
eration for some time. The date his res- 
ignation will take effect has not been de- 
termined, because the company has not 
yet engaged a successor. 

To fill this position the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. needs a buyer who has 
had experience in the manufacturing and 
marketing of soft and hard wheat flours, 
because, besides the purclrase of the lead- 
ing advertised brands for its large num- 
ber of stores the company operates, the 
flour buyer also purchases flour for the 
company’s private brand and for. the 
bakeries, also the semolina for the mac- 
aroni plant. The company purchases well 
over 1,000,000 bbls of flour per year. 
Applicants for the position should ad- 
dress. David T. Bofinger, Box 290, City 
Hall Station, New York City. 


$200,000 BAKERY FIRE 

Fire in the plant of the Gottfried bak- 
ery, East Seventy-second Street, New 
York, Friday, besides destroying 26 
horses and several automobiles, practical- 
ly ruined about $100,000 worth of flour 
stored on the upper floors of the build- 
ing. The total damage was placed at 
$200,000. 

NOTES 

David Stott, president David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit, was here Thursday 
and Friday. 

C. C. Coldren, sales-manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was in New 
York on Thursday. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, New York flour brokers, is 
in the Southwest, visiting his firm’s mill- 
ing connections. 


Statistics compiled by a Boston bank- 
ing firm show that consumption of candy 





and chocolate in the United States is 
from 1,100,000 to 1,400,000,000 Ibs a 
year. It is also estimated that the Amer- 
ican people are now spending at retail 
prices $800,000,000 a year for candy. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Dec. 6.—Flour was 
again higher, with springs and hard win- 
ters leading in the advance, though little 
or no demand was in evidence, possibly 
because stocks in first hands are larger 

“than is generally realized or supposed. 
In the absence of business, quotations are 
largely nominal, representing _ sellers’ 
views more than buyers’ ideas. 

Soft winters fail to limber up and get 
excited as it was hoped and expected 
they would. There seem to be too many 
of them, so many that they get in each 
other’s way and overlook the desire to 
rise, even with the big bakers turning to 
them, the government buying them and 
some of the grain slipping into Minneap- 
olis; but their time is coming and, like 
Christmas, will be here before half of 
us are ready for it; and it will be a 
period of strange and wonderful blends, 
mixtures and concoctions, a period for 
grabbing anything that can be had while 
the grabbing is good. 

Springs were strong but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.25@15; 
standard brands, $13.50@14.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Some of the leaders, were held 
above the outside figures, possibly up to 
$16, but many offerings were available at 
the range given. Not a single transac- 
tion came to light. First clears were an 
unknown quantity; none offered, and 
none wanted. 

Hard winters were upward but quiet, 
first patents at the close ranging nominal- 
ly $13@13.75; straights, $12.25@13,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Quite a difference ruled 
between the offerings, some short patents 
of equal merit being as much as 75c apart 
in price. In one case, the cheaper flour 
was the better. A few mills were said 
to be quoting all grades comparatively 
low, but this apparently failed to result 
in much, if any, business. First clears, 
as with springs, were non est, indicating 
that the government cleaned them up. 

Soft winters were firmer, but sold spar- 
ingly, with patents closing nominally at 
$10.90@11.15; near-by straights, $9.90@ 
10.15,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. Buyers are 
well supplied with patent, bought some 
time ago below present prices, hence the 
demand ran mostly to near-by straight, 
which sold principally at $9.50 and $9.60, 
bulk, but was generally held around 
$9.75 at the close. It was said leading 
local bakers were now using considerable 
soft winter patent and straight in a blend 
with their hard wheat flours. 

City mills ran normally and made mod- 
erate sales, chiefly domestic. They ad- 
vanced their prices 50c bbl on springs, 
25c on blends, 20c on winters and $1 ton 
on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, .46,250 
bbls; destined for export, 8,475. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 107; number now in port, 88. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 865, indicating 1,038,000 bus yet to 
come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
25,896 bbls flour and 1,594,014 bus grain 
—1,474,014 wheat and 120,000 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12 to Dec. 6, 3,194 bus; year ago, 
6,976. Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@1.60; last year, $1.30@1.60, 

It is announced that the Post Toasties 
Co., represented in this market by Harry 
H. Mahool, has leased the five-story ware- 
house at 226-28 East Pleasant Street, this 
city. 

Charles Schmidt and Duane R. Rice, 
president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the City Baking Co., are back from 
an inspection tour of New England bak- 
eries. 

John Kellogg, vice-president Armour 
Grain Co., and James E. Cairns, with 
Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago, have 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. will inaugurate a 10-day steam- 
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ship service’ between Norfolk and Ha- 
vana, the first steamer sailing from Nor- © 
folk Dec. 12. ries Cie 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 6, 1,509,936 bus; same 
period last year, 1,200,422. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.35%,; last year, 
$2.15@2.39%,. 

A new steamship line between Balti- 
more and South American ports, to be 
known as the Inter-American Navigation 
Co., with a subseribed capital of $2,325,- 
000, is in formation. 

Visitors were R. W. Fiske, sales- 
manager Hays City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, and T, G. Roddick, of Jago & Rod- 
dick, successors to Harrison Bros. & Co., 
grain importers, Liverpool, Eng. 

W. W. Tingle, district agent of the 
Shipping Board at Baltimore, is quoted 
as saying that, on account of the coal 
situation, it will be necessary to lay up all 
wooden steamers upon their arrival and 
completion of discharge. 

Byron T. Banghart, son of the late 
Andrew B. Banghart, has been elected 
to succeed his father as president of the 
Baltimore Wholesale Grocery Co., a co- 
operative institution with about 1,500 re- 
tail grocers as members, and a large 
distributor of flour. 

It is again reported that W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour blenders and 
distributors, New York, have determined 
to come to Baltimore and establish a 
great branch of their business on the 
waterfront. This, if true, means the ac- 
quisition of a big flour buyer for Balti- 
more, also means good-by to all those 
cheap near-by soft winter straights for 
which this market has long been famous. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperpuia, Pa., Dec. 6.—There was 
very little change in the local flour mar- 
ket this week. Owing to the high cost 
of cash wheat, prices of springs and hard 
winters are very firmly maintained by 
the mills, but buyers are not willing to 
pay the figures asked, and there is little 
doing in stuff to come in. Transactions 
are almost entirely in second-hand stocks, 
which are available below manufacturers’ 
limits. 

Soft winters are available at relative- 
ly low figures, but demand is only mod- 
erate. The effort of the Grain Corpora- 
tion to stimulate the consumption of these 
goods is being watched with interest. 
They are cheap as compared with hard 
wheats, and it is possible that consumers 
may be persuaded to use them. Never- 
theless, this has always been a spring 
wheat market, and it is not likely to be 
an easy matter to get housewives to 
change their habit in the use of flour. 
The demand for the fancy family brands 
of spring patent continues better than 
for any other kind of flour, in spite of 
the high prices at which it is being sold. 

Rye flour is in moderate supply and 
quiet, with no important change in prices. 
Corn goods are dull, but steadily held. 


NOTES 


The Springs Feed Corporation has been 
chartered at Wilmington, Del., with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. 


T. G. Roddick, grain importer of Liv- 
erpool, Eng., was here this week, and 
visited the Commercial Exchange. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
the property of the Steelton flour mill 
for extension of its Steelton works. 


C. M. Tyrrell, of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, has made application for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Flour Club, and who is also 
a flour broker, has added to his sales 
force William B. Schneider, formerly 
connected with the Master Bakers’ Busi- 
ness Association. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were A. M. Keniston, 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; H. 
W. Hilyard and M. E. Moffett, corn ship- 
pers of Kenton, Del., and J. E. South- 
worth and Horace Cook, grain men of 
Boston. 

The Mallory Steamship Co. has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new serv- 
ice between Philadelphia and Mediterra- 
nean ports, the sailings to begin about 
Dec. 20 with the Agwistar, to be fol-. 








lowed by other vessels as the trade shall 
warrant, — 


The delegation, representing the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, which attend the 
meeting of the Federated Flour Clubs of 

to be held in Buffalo, on Dec. 
10, will include the following flour bro- 
kers and jobbers: William J. Rardon, 
resident of the club; Thomas K. Sharp- 
ess, William McAleer, Jr., George White, 
J. P. MceGary, C. C. Frazer, James Rog- 
ers, J. W. Craig, R. E. McCosh, G. M. 
Richardson and F. D. Baker. 

The local grain trade held a meeting at 
the Commercial Exchange last Tuesday 
at which it was decided that space for 
holding grain for export shipment should 
not be allotted to individuals or firms en- 
gaged in this business, but that the pres- 
ent system of control by the Grain Ad- 
ministration should be continued as long 
as the federal supervision should be in 
force. The plan of vga | space would 
cause more confusion and delay than the 
present system. H. D. Irwin, second 
vice-president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, who called the meet- 
ing, announced that permission would be 
given shippers to accumulate a reasonable 
amount of unsold grain in elevators, pro- 
vided it would be moved in less than 30 
days from time of receipt. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—Trading in 
flour this week was on a much smaller 
scale than for some time. While no one 
has any large amount on hand, there 
seems to be enough to keep business mov- 
ing. Some of the big bakers seem to feel 
there is some uncertainty about getting 
flour at a cheap price when present con- 
tracts expire, but they are not worrying 
to any great extent. 

Household buying, previously increased 
through the fear of being unable to get 
flour later, has subsided, and jobbers re- 
port a slow inquiry from retailers. Both 
wholesale and retail markets are dull. 

Corn products remain steady, with a 
fair demand. Oatmeal shows a better de- 
mand, with the market higher. 


STOCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
Dec. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, in the hands of jobbers and 
wholesalers, was 38,315 bbls for local 
consumption, compared with 31,603 on 
Nov. 1. A year ago there were 83,476. 
Liberal arrivals the past month and only 
moderate demand are responsible for the 
increased stocks, but any material short- 
ening up in arrivals, through bad weather 
or coal shortage, would soon cause a ma- 
terial shortage throughout New England. 


FLOUR EXPORTS TO GREECE 
Ten thousand tons of flour have been 
exported from Boston during the past 10 
days to Greece. The Castle Town took 
3,300 tons, the River Araxes 3,300 and 
the Lake Ferrona 3,400. The steamers 
all loaded at Mystic docks, and the flour 
was brought from Montreal and Toronto 
over the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
its connecting lines. The West Point, 
from New York, has arrived here, and 
will load 7,000 tons of flour for Pirzus, 
Greece. She is scheduled to get away 
some time next week. 


NOTES 

Joseph Kosztyler, baker, Lowell, Mass., 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,683; assets, 
$875. 

The Peerless Baking Equipment Co., 
Boston, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital. 

The Banchor Baking Co. was formed 
this week, with $50,000 capital, and will 
be located in Boston. 

The Flag System of Bakeries, Inc., 
with $60,000 capital, and James Otis, as 
president, is a new Boston enterprise. 

A new building is under construction 
in New Bedford, Mass., for Guisti’s bak- 
ery. It is two stories, 50x75, of brick, 
and will cost $15,000. 

At the annual meeting and eiection of 
the grain board of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Warren G. Torrey, Frank E. 
Sands and George W. Collier, of the 
Boston flour trade, were elected members 
of the executive committee for the en- 
suing 12 months. 

Visitors on ’change during the week in- 





cluded A. M. Kenniston, Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis; Fred M. Bennett, 
Fultonville, N. Y; Charles H. Gardner, 
Oneonta, N. Y; James E. Cairns, C. Cur- 
tis and Edward Lodge, Chicago; L. G. 
Bournique, Milwaukee. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO ; 

Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Trade this 
week in flour has held its own, which is 
not saying much. Millers report a little 
new business, but really no interest in the 
market. Conditions, however, are not 
worrying the millers, as they have enough 
orders on hand to keep going well into 
January or later. 

Prices have advanced 40c on the best 
patents and bakers patent, but clears re- 
main unchanged. ‘the mills here which 
offered flour to the government are not a 
little disappointed at the turn-down of 
more than 100,000 lbs of choice clears. 
The price expected was $9.75, but the 
purchases were reported made at $9.25 
and less. 

The government expects to start the 
sale of straight flour to the trade here 
the latter part of next week, and the 
price to be asked certainly looks attrac- 
tive. Possibly, after a trial of a small 
package, this flour may prove satisfactory 
to some families, and if it does there is 
little doubt it will have its effect in 
checking, for the moment, further ad- 
vances in the popular brands. These lat- 
ter flours were advanced 50c this week, 
and there was talk of putting the price 
up another 50c on Monday, but it ap- 
pears this has been abandoned. At the 
same time it is generally claimed that 
prices to the retail trade are too low, and 
it will only be a short time when a change 
must be made. 

The demand today for the best family 
patent has not abated, some of the re- 
tailers selling out as fast as it is deliv- 
ered at the stores. There is no complaint 
at the recent advance. 

Rye flour is 50c higher than last week, 
and there is a better demand, although 
not what it should be, considering its 
cheapness compared with wheat flour, and 
excellent quality. 

Kansas agents here were advanced 35c 
this week on short patents and only 10c 
on standard, making the spread 50c in- 
stead of 30c. Trade has fallen off no- 
ticeably, as there are still quite a number 
of resellers, and at very low prices. Short 
patent was quoted at $13.80@14.20, and 
standard at $13@13.60, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Winter wheat flour representatives 
here are asking higher prices and,. while 
the trade is light, there is every indica- 
tion that quotations must advance still 
further, as the price of good milling 
wheat is 10@138c above last week, and 
difficult to get. Short patent is held at 
$11.95, standard at $11.70, and pastry at 
$10.03, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher, and millers are 
looking for a further advance, as the de- 
mand has become active for nearly all 
grades. The stuff was too cheap, and the 
expected has happened. Bran and mid- 
dlings are held at $2.50, mixed feed and 
flour middlings $1, and red dog 50c, high- 
er than last week. Plenty of snow and 
cold weather, together with the strength 
in corn and higher prices for oats are 
responsible. There is also a growing be- 
lief that western and southern mills 
will be forced to shut down on account of 
the coal shortage. 

The inquiry was for all kinds of feeds, 
and offerings were only fair. A few re- 
sellers are still in the market, but they 
say feed is cleaning up fast. Exports of 
second clears will help the market for 
heavy feeds, it is believed. No Canadian 
millfeeds on the market, and none ex- 
pected next week, as no permits can be 
obtained to ship from the other side. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher and 
strong, and demand was not checked by 
the advance; in fact, millers report a 
steadily increasing trade. Hominy feed 
and gluten have been withdrawn from 
the market. Cottonseed meal, which was 
rather easy a few days ago, strengthened 
considerably today, although demand is. 
reported very light. Oil meal firm, and 
a good business is being done by resell- 
ers at $76@77. The mills quote January 
and February shipment at $77, track, 
Buffalo, 

A few cars of No. 3 milo were offered 
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at $2.70 per 100 ‘Ibs, December shi t, 
track, Buffalo. There were ‘no offerings 
quoted for. deférred shipment. 
meal was offered at $63,. 
track, Buffalo. . 

Rolled oats higher and strong, with an 
active trade. Oat hulls, reground, easy, 
and demand light. Little spot offered, 
the local mills being sold up. 

Buckwheat flour firmer, with demand 
increasing. Small paper sacks are quot- 
ed $5.50 per 100 lbs, delivered, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat higher, country shippers ask- 
ing $3.25 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, and 
will not shade that price. 


for immediate shipment, and no ke 


FLOUR OUTPUT \ 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Rs WROD 3s 05's vec ccen's sme 156,550 94 
Last week ... 128,240 77 
Year ago ..... 163,500 98 
Two years ago . 173,500 103 
Three years ago .......«+.+ 122,200 73 


NOTES 


H. D. Yoder, of the Topeka Flour 
Mills Co., was in Buffalo this week. 


Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 3,934,000 bus, of which 2,118,000 
were wheat. A year ago the receipts were 
7,200,000 bus, 5,100,000 being wheat. 


The last vessels of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation are on the way to 
Buffalo, the Delaware and Conemaugh 
having left Duluth today, bound for this 
port. 

The Maritime Trading Corporation is 
planning a feed mill in South Buffalo, to 
cost $250,000. It will be of fireproof 
construction, devoted to dairy, horse and 
poultry feed, and be run in connection 
with the Farmers’ Feed Co. 


Stocks of wheat here in store are 15,- 
950,000 bus, compared with 8,817,000 last 
year. A year ago there were 19,974,500 
bus wheat afloat in the harbor for winter 
storage. also 10,357,582 bus oats, 975,000 
bus barley and 3,058,214 bus rye. 


The Grain Corporation is receiving req- 
uisitions for wheat held here. All. the 
stock of No. 1 hard has been taken, and 
considerable quantities of No. 2 and No. 
3. Prices will again be advanced ic next 
Wednesday. No. 1, $2.4114, and the reg- 
ular differences for lower grades, store, 
Buffalo. There is some inquiry for the 
stocks of red winter here. 


E. BANGAssER. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Hard wheat 
flour prices are still slanting up, more in 
response to costly wheat than any in- 
creasing demand for flour. On a jobbing 
basis, some of the mills here have advanced 
spring patents $1 bbl, while car lots, Bos- 
ton rate points, have been advanced 25 
@50c. The belief is that prices will work 
considerably higher, some say to $20. 
Clears have nat participated much in the 
rise, although some of the mills have ad- 
vanced 25c, and several put in bids with 
the Grain Corporation on this grade. 

Mills generally insist that flour sold 
under contract be accepted promptly by 
buyers. Shipping instructions have been 
coming in freely, and mills have been 
grinding near capacity this week. 

New business is largely on a spot basis. 
Some mills are avoiding time contracts, 
only selling against the wheat already in 
hand or contracted for. Despite the high- 
er range of prices, most mills have done 
a fair volume of business this week. 
Western mill representatives report light 
business, on account of the ruling high 
prices. Their instructions are said to be 
to accept nothing less than 30 days, and 
then subject to confirmation by the home 
Office. 

The soft coal situation is taking on 
serious proportions, While several of the 
mills are largely operated by water pow- 
er, some are dependent on steam plants. 
With little reserve coal and little for dis- 
tribution, the outlook is dubious. 

-There has been no scramble for govern- 
ment flour offered in small packages. 
Mills here do not anticipate much com- 

tition, especially since some of them 

ave been making practically the same 
offer to the public for months, without 
getting much business. 

Principal prices for hard wheat flours: 


D ra 
| 100-Ib: sacks,. . 
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spring patents, $14.50@15 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s,' car lots, Boston; jobbing, $14.50; 
i patent, $14.40, cotton 1's, car lots, 

ston; clears, $9.75@10.75, cotton 1/,’s, 
ear. lots, Boston; local, $10; spring 
straights, local, $14; low-grade, $7.25@ 
7.50,* jute, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands unchanged, with family patent 
quoted at $15.50, and bakers patent at 
$14.75, both jobbing basis. 

There has been fair activity in soft 
wheat flour, with country mills reportin; 
considerable business. . Winter wheat i 
not coming in freely, and owner 
are rather bullish. Prices have ad 
vanced slightly, averaging around 15 
bbl. Winter straights are quoted a 
$10.65 bbl, cotton 14’s, car lots, Boston 
local, $11.20. 

There is little activity in either gra 
ham or whole-wheat flours, with price 
slightly higher in sympathy with wheat 
Graham is quoted at $9.85 bbl, and whole 
wheat at $12.90, cotton 1,’s, car lots, Bos 
ton, both mostly on jobbing basis. 

There is some business in rye flour ii 
sight, mainly confined to local brands 
Western continues dull. Prices have ad 
vanced 25c, with best white brands of 
fered at $8.60 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots 
Boston, and western brands unchanged 
There is little snap to trade in buck 
wheat flour. Mills outside are paying 
$2.50@3 per 100 lbs for grain, and flour, 
small sacks, jobbing basis, is quoted 
here at 6c Ib. 

There is a healthy demand for mill- 
feed, with both oat and corn feeds 
working higher. Bran is strong, but 
some mills are not moving their output of 
middlings, and one has eased prices 
slightly, although the tendency generally 
is to advance in sympathy with other 
feeds. Quotations: spring bran, $45@47 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $45@ 
46; winter bran, $45@50, sacked, accord 
ing to size’lots; spring middlings, $53@ 
57, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60: 
winter middlings, $58@62, sacked, mill 
door only. Rye feed in good demand, 
with prices steady at $50@52 ton, sacked, 
local only. Oat feed is quoted at $60 
ton, bulk, and corn meal at $67, both 
jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, high- 
er at $5 per 100 Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Per cent 
SID WEEK, vic cccccccdcosess 15,950 86 
TMBt WOOK 00s cecscccccces 12,800 69 

Of this week’s total, 14,050 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Extensive remodeling is being done in 
the Powers Hotel Building. The old bar 
location has been leased by the Interna- 
tional Baking Co., and a bread shop will 
be opened. The entrance is from Main 
Street West, where traffic is exceedingly 
heavy. 

A supreme court jury yesterday returned 
a verdict of no cause of action in the 
suit of Ward Bros. Co. against Walker 
D. Hines, as director general of rail- 
roads, and the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. The baking 
company sued to collect damages of $850 
for a bread wagon struck by the Pitts- 
burgh flier in Wheatland, in August, 
1918, and $71 for the baked goods de- 
stroyed. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





A League Without Reservations 


Barttmorr, Mp., Dec. 6.—The Balti- 
more Sun has just had an eight-day poll 
on the League of Nations, with the fol- 
lowing result: those in favor of the 
League. 11,506; opposed, 566,—or 20 to 1. 
The ladies voted 3,603 in favor of the 
League, to 94 against, or 38 to l. The 
vote in favor of the League without res- 
ervations was 11,126; not in favor, 708,— 
or 15 to 1. Those believing that the Unit- 
ed States should assume the moral obli- 
gations required by Article X, as urged 
by the President, numbered 11,068; not 
so believing, 733. Senator John Walter 
Smith, of Maryland, presented the Sun’s 
poll to the United States Senate on Wed- 
nesday, and at his request it was unani- 
mously ordered published in the Con- 
gressional Record. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 
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FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchant® .ccccesevccessence $14.90@15.10 
Spring patent, Jute .-..++esse+- 13.65 @14.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 13.00@13.25 
Spring clears, Jute ..++--++++see- 9.25@ 9.60 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 7.00@ 7.40 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.75@14.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.00 @12.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.00@11.25 
Clear, southern, jute ...-+..+.+. 8.80@ 9.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $13.60@13.90 
Patent, 95 per cent ...---+eeeee 12.60@13.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....++-++s++- 9.25@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.40@7.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.60 @7.00 
WHEAT—Prices advanced to the highest 
of the season. Range for week, with com- 
parisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 hard..245 @260 240@245 226 @228% 
2 hard..2483 @260 236@244 223 @226% 
1 reds .cimass @248 2384@238% 228 @229% 
2 red... 937% @246 231@235% 224% @228 
1 nor, s.315 @820 -@305 226 @228 
2 nor, 8.295 @815 285 @ 295 ates 
1 dk n..815 @320 316@322 ..... @229 
CORN—Prices were unsettled, with larger 
offerings at the close. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.136 @139 128 @148 128 @145 
No. 5 mix.135 @140 125 @149 131@147 
No. 4 mix.138 @143 129 @140 134@149 
No. 3 mix.141 @152 134 @i50 136@152 
No. 6 yel..135 @137 128% @146 127@145 
No. 6 yel..187 @142%129 @146 131@148 
No. 4 yel..140 @153 185 @143% 133@150 
No. 3 yel..145% @156% 138 @151 137@153 
No. 3 wh..142 @145% 1385 @144 136@150 
OATS—Offerings light, with demand good, 


and the highest average of the season. The 
range: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 4 wh 75% @79% 72 @76% 71 @74% 
No. 3 wh 74% @81% 72%@78% 72% @75% 
Standard ....@.... -@. 73% @77% 
No. 2 wh 77% @82 74% @ 79% 74 @T77 
No.1 wh 79 @82 76 @80 609s @icwrs 
RYE—Speculative buying heavy, with 100,- 
000 bus sold for export from the Northwest 


and 1,000,000 bus on Friday. No. 
at $1.59%, No. 3 at $1.58% 
December at $1.58%, 


today, 
closed Saturday 
@1.59, No. 4 at $1.54, 
and May at $1.66, 
BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c 
light offerings and a good demand from 
maltsters. Shippers took 10,000 bus. Fu- 
tures closed at $1.54, December, and $1.44%, 
May. Cash lots sold at $1.48@1.56. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade lighter, but market 
firm. Corn flour $3.55@3.60, granulated 
hominy $3.55 @3.65, pearl hominy $3.55 @3.70, 
in car lots. Rolled oats, $4.12% for 90-lb 
sacks, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 


today, with 





for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit-— 


ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblis..... 229 207 191 136 
Wheat, bus.... 705 1,556 802 2,622 
Corn, bus...... 1,328 1,003 743 784 
Oats, bus...... 1,229 3,164 1,278 3,648 
Rye, bus....... 38 132 23 24 
Barley, bus.... 289 375 137 89 





DULUTH, DEC, 6 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Family patent .......0.-+esee0e08. $.....@13.85 
pS ee reer rs eee - @13.60 
Piret Ci0er; Jute oc. cc ccoesccens 9.50@10.00 
Second clear, jute .....6...000% 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina ......+eeseeeees 12.10@12.35 
Durum patent ...ccsscccccvscse 11.85 @12.10 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
CO See wert ers tre re $4.20 
Pure WIG THO? a ios ccccsvveetwbbanecs 4.50 
No. 3: GND TPO 0.6 cach 00 0 cieetinckess vee 3.40 
No. © PM tod vkds vcd es este hoewckshces 3.85 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 
Dec. 6,.30,990 Dec. 7..33,335 Dec. 8..40,230 
Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1..42,085 
Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 
Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 


WHEAT—wWith closing of navigation and 
boat-loading, receipts have fallen off sharp- 
ly. Record prices were paid for the better 
grades of wheat. A car of No. 2 dark 
northern, the highest to be offered, sold at 
$3.15, and several of No. 
brought $3.05. Below this grade, 
brought relatively good quotations. 


supplies 
Even 


durum showed a hardening tendency under 
lighter run of arrivals and scarcity of of- 


3 dark northern — 





ferings. Stocks decreased 387,000 bus on the 
week. Total carried in houses is reported 
at 2,552,000 bus. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 6, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, -————grade——_, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 43 3,370 270 42,015 495 
2 dk nor | 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 5 11 117 17 10 72 35 
All other 
spring... 279 691 141 15 214 28 
1 am dur 


1,2 dur § 432 890 33 10 496 42 
All other 








durum ..1,773 800 189 24 102 75 
Winter .... 14 644 19 46 222 19 
Mixed ..... oe vs ee oo 432 OB 

Totals ..2,552 6,512 669 109 3,582 805 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, 
cents per bushel: 


on track, in 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 29 71% @73% 148%  116@144 
ee 2 sss 725% @75 150%  116@144 
Bb Be atec 14% @11% 154% 116@144 
oe eke 713% @76% 152 116@144 
poe ee Gees 16% @78% 152%  116@144 
Dee. 6 isc. weeny 156 116@144 
es Pe 5% @79% 159% 118@146 
Dec. 7, 1918. 19% ooo% 156% 83@ 94 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic——, ——-Bonded-—_, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Cees. .0i.':. 360 122 15 _ 3 11 
Rye -.2,966 194 29 és ae ae 
Barley sees 75 486 1380 4 77 4 
Flaxseed .. 117 458 322 4 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ciated 
Saturday, Dec. 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 92 3,731 632 145 7,343 449 
Durum . 141 1,364 265 339 2,134 445 
Winter .... 33 $311 30 3 993 96 

Totals 266 5,406 927 48710,470 990 
GOR Sees ss os 99 9 22 133 63 

Bonded bie es ee be ae 2 
Rye :...... 189 601 22 + =686 764 117 
Barley .... 22 627 62 218 1,180 324 

Bonded... <* rv 1 _ as 58 
Flaxseed .. 109 263 127 20 401 261 

FLAXSEED—Intimation that the bulk of 
holdings grade no better than No. 2, and 
are not deliverable on contracts, together 
with scanty country movement, induced 
strong cash conditions. Spot No, 1 closed 


5@10c over old December, arrive December 
price to 5c over that delivery. Current old 
and new futures finished on a parity. Net 
advance for week, 52@55c. Free selling of 
May and no effective support held that de- 
livery back. Late trade proved narrow. 
Stocks increasing, due to arrivals of Argen- 
tine flaxseed by boat from Buffalo. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— —Close——_, 
Opening Dec, 7 
Dec.1 High Low Dec. 6 1918 

Dec. ..$4.85 $5.40 $4.85 $5.37 $3.42% 
SOR. Fe. cscs eose aves ese 3.44% 
May .. 4.76 4.95 4.76 4.82 8.45% 

New contracts. 

Opening Dec. 6 

Dec.1 High Low 1919 

December .. ope 82 $5.37 $4.82 $5.37 
January ...... 5.26 4.85 5.22 
February ..... 5.12 she 5.17 
May ..cccwovce 4.76 4.94 4.76 4.80 


NOVEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for November, 1919, and com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 











Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Domestic ..2,779 15,470 4,383 2,583 24,748 4,161 
Bonded ... 68 129 107 168 106 110 

Totals 2,842 15,599 4,490 2,751 24,854 4,271 
COPM os ews< 6 es ves 
Oats ...... 34 560 108 9 735 177 

Bonded.. os we és 6 
og Ee eee 922 3,375 261 2,288 3,548 1,095 
Barley 156 1,990 705 635 1,360 1,608 

Bonded 21 9 22 50 os o® 
Flaxseed .. 81 1,385 838 155 1,200 3875 

Totals ..4,056 22,924 6,424 5,888 31,697 6,532 532 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


4 RPE ae PEE TET ee $12.75 @13.65 
en MERON SUTRA E TT 11,85 @12.50 
EE REN vinin tniceat ss cio chess 9.35@10.65 
Second Cle@F 2 iis cecccecsecsece 7.55@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—Bran stronger, and in better 
demand. Shorts quoted higher, with request 
unchanged. Quotations: bran, prompt $38@ 
39, future $39@39.60; brown shorts, $46 @47; 
gray shorts, $48@49. 

WHEAT—Quotations 8@18c above those 
of last week for superior wheat. Offerings 
Nos, 1, 2 and 8 hard wheat very light. De- 
mand for red wheat fair, with prices 1@2c 
higher. No yellow offered. Cash prices: 








Hard: No. 1 $2.55@2.78, medium $2.55 @2.75; 
No, 2 $2.55@2.78, medium $2.52@2.78; No. 3 
$2.55 @2.78, medium $2.50@2.78; No. 4 $2.50 
@2.74, medium $2.45@2.70. Red: No, 1, 
$2.46@2.48; No. 2, $2.44@2.46; No, 8, $2.40@ 
2.42; No, 4, $2.34@2.36. 

CORN—Futures stronger. Quotations 3@ 
5e higher. Good demand for the better 
varieties. Cash prices: new white, No. 2 
$1.50@1.53, No. 3 $1.48@1.50, No. 4 $1.45@ 
1.47, No. & $1.42@1.44; new yellow, No. 2 
$1.53@1.55, No. 3 $1.50@1.53, No. 4 $1.47@ 
1.49, No. 5 $1.43@1.45; new mixed, No. 2 
$1.50@1.53, No. 3 $1.46@1.50, No. 4 $1.45, 
No, 5 $1.40@1.42. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.1,512,000 419,850 1,544,400 741,950 








Corn, bus... 181,250 333,750 115,000 226,250 
Oats, bus... 136,000 81,600 136,500 97,500 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 6,600 BESO is cee 
Barley, bus. 256,500 34,500 10,400 19,500 
Bran, tons.. 1,140 220 3,120 1,820 
Hay, tons... 9,600 6,804 5,172 3,612 
Flour, bbls... 17,225 10,400 72,475 52,325 
MILWAUKEE, DEC, 6 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.50 @15.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.25 @13.65 
First clear, cotton ..... 9.00@10.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton . -» 8.40@ 9.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton oVs wad 8.00@ 8.40 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.75@ 7.10 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13. mt yt 4 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 3. 6@ H 4 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton....... -@ 3.80 
MILLFEED—Higher. Standara bran, 
$42.50; standard fine middlings, $44.50; rye 


feed, $43@43.50; flour middlings, $50@51; oil 
meal, $69.50; hominy feed, $60,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@10c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers for spring 


grades. Receipts, 98 cars. No, 1 northern, 
$3.20@3.30; No. 2, $3.15@3.25; No. 3, $3@ 
3.20. 

BARLEY—Up 4@5c. Receipts, 114 cars. 


The call was good for all grades, and offer- 
ings were well cleaned up. No. 3, $1.56@ 
1.63; No. 4, $1.42@1.60; feed and rejected, 
$1.35 @1.50 

RYE—Advanced 13@1i4c for the week, 
with demand good from millers and ship- 


pers. No. 1, $1.51%@1.62; No. 2, $1.51@ 
1.62; No. 3, $1.45 @1.61. 
CORN—Advanced 2c. Receipts, 141 cars. 


The call was good from millers and shippers. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.49@1.56; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.46@1.48; No. 3 mixed, $1.46@1.48; No. 3 
white, $1.42@1.48. 

OATS—Up 2@3c, with industries and ship- 
pers in the market at all times. Offerings 
were taken each day. No. 2 white, 78@84c; 
No. 3 white, 77@82c; No, 4 white, 75 @82c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis.. 16,040 14,700 33,280 24,750 
Wheat, bus.131,320 608,400 86,420 1,275,291 
Corn, bus...198,770 95,140 100,520 34,160 
Oats, bus. ..311,610 1,178,240 353,000 938,042 
Barley, bus.192,880 267,750 148,500 50,490 
Rye, bus.... 60,750 133,875 242,000 25,500 
Feed, tons... 460 821 2,440 5,885 





TOLEDO, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b, mill, $10.75@10.95; Kansas, $12.45, 
jute. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $46.00 @47.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 49.25@51.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.00@58.00 
Oil meal, In 100-Ilb bags ........ - + @79.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 47 cars, 11 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 42 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 65,800 260,260 39,661 7,060 
Corn, bus..... 52,500 21,850 35,768 16,520 
Oats, bus..... 34,850 157,800 28,225 254,780 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 6 

FLOUR—Hard winter patent $13@13.75, 
straight $12.30@12.80, first clear $9.30@9.60; 
soft winter patent $11.50@12.25, straight 
$10.60@11, first clear $9.20@9.40. 

MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter bran 
sold at the close at $42, mixed feed at $45, 
brown shorts at $47, and gray at $52@54. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 278 cars, against 421 
last week. In good demand, and 7@1l2c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.49; No. 
2 red, $2.47@2.48; No. 3 red, $2.43@2.44. 

CORN—Up 8@4c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 286 cars, against 301. Closing prices: 
No. 4 corn, $1.45@1.46; No. 1 yellow, $1.55; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.44@ 
1.46; No. 5 yellow, $1.41; No. 6 yellow, $1.36; 
No. 2 white, $1.56%; No. 4 white, $1.44@1.48. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 152 cars, against 148. 
Advanced 3c, and demand fair. Closing 








prices: No. 2 oats, 81c; No. 3 white, 81@ 


81%c; No. 3 mixed, 79%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbis.... 107,490 46,790 142,550 70,520 
Wheat, bus... 423,845 471,877 588,590 601,810 
Corn, bus..... 435,500 403,093 235,480 209,550 
Oats, bus..... 504,000 230,000 309,650 257,470 
Rye, BUS... oss Newss 5,673 2,330 2,760 
Barley, bus... 17,600 12,800 47,320 3, 780 
NEW YORK, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Little change from last week. 


Prices had general advancing tendencies, 
but buyers refused to follow the market. 
Better demand for soft wheat straights and 
hard wheat first clears caused stiffening of 
prices. Grain Corporation purchased clears, 
but quantity and prices were unobtainable. 


Quotations: spring first patent, $15.35@ 
15.85; standard patent, $13.65@14.75; first 
clear, $9.50@10.25; soft winter straight, 


$10.75@11.10; hard winter straight, $12.75@ 
13.25; first clear, $9.50@10.40; rye, $7.75@ 
8.30,—all in jute. Receipts, 157,026 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 304,400 bus. 

CORN—Market uncertain. On continued 
good receipts a more general bearish feeling 
existed, and active selling prevailed at the 
close of the week. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.72%; No. 3 yellow, new, $1.64%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.70%; No. 2 white, $1.72%. Re- 
ceipts, 400 bus. 

OATS—Market lower under general sell- 
ing, larger country offers and little export 
demand. Quotations were 87% @88%ec, ac- 
eording to quality. Receipts, 36,200 bus, 


BUFFALO, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: pring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@14.25 
| ig a aL @14.25 
i th | de PE TERE SEPT LOT ET ES @10.25 
Geass BOGE... ko 66k S oe theses @14.25 
Rye, pure white ...........++6. @ 8.85 
og ee eee ee eer aey. iT @ 8.45 
Sacked 

TB ee es $. @ 45.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@47.00 
BEIROG TOOG . cic ccc dccndevevons @53.50 
Flour middlings ..........«++.+:. @56.00 
Red dog, per tom .....c.ceeseses « «e+ »@62.50 
Corn meal, table, per tom ...... 76.00 @78.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... --@68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @69.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

| BRET eee se eee - @78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -@81.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 


4.40@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 
WHEAT—The few cars of soft winter 
wheat received were quickly sold at 10@13c 
higher than a week ago. No offerings today. 
CORN—Market strong, with a good de- 
mand and receipts light. Quality is all that 
could be desired, no hot corn arriving so 
far. Closing prices: No. 1 yellow, $1.64; 
Neo. 2 yellow, $1.63; No. 3 yellow, $1.61; No. 
4 yellow, $1.58; No. 5 yellow, $1.53; No. 6 
yellow, $1.45,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Light receipts, and the market 
cleaned up daily. Dealers are looking for 
considerably higher prices in a few weeks. 
Millers were the best buyers. Closing prices 
were 4c higher than last week. No. 1 white, 
87%c; No. 2 white, 86%c; No. 3 white, 
85%c; No. 4 white, oe track, through 
billed. 
BARLEY—Little inquiry, 
very light. No prices quoted. 
RYE—Some export business this week. 
Bids are getting close to holders’ views. 
ee 2 on track was quoted at $1.62, through 
illed. 


and offerings 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 6 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter patent ...........+. 13.00@13.75 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.90@11.15 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50@14.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25@13.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.90@10.15 
Rye flour, white .........00.0e+- 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, standard ............ 8.00@ 8.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@14.25 
City mills’ blended patent ...... -@13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.40 


MILLFEED—Firmer in _ instances, but 
slow throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $46@46.50; soft winter 
bran, $47@48; standard middlings, $48@49; 
flour middlings, $56@57; red dog, $64@66; 
city mills’ bran and middlings, $49@50. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 491,903 bus; exports; 1,- 
474,014; stock, 1,634,471. Prices at which 
sales of week were made: No. 2 red winter, 


$2.35%; No. 3, $2.31% (smutty), $2.33%; 
No, 4; $2.27% (smutty), $2.29%, $2.29%; 
No. 3 mixed winter, $2.30% (smutty), 


$2.31%; No. 2 mixed winter, $2.34%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.35; No. 3, $2.32%; 
No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, $2.22, $2.23%; southern 
red winter, garlicky, by sample, $2@2.30. 

CORN—Firm; movement light, demand 
excellent. Receipts, 57,933 bus; stock, 15,182. 
Closing prices: domestic old No. 2 yellow 
or better, track, $1.70; range of new southern 
for week, $1.40@1.60; new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $6.50@6.60. 


OATS—Higher; demand increasing, move- 

















bus; stock, 


ETRSYS De 4 wile dee 
eset 6.3 white ly BR 84% @ . 


ari cp 15c; movement moderate, de- 
- mand strong. acelpte, 29,816 bus; exports, 
ag be stock, 28,038. Closing price of No. 


2 western for export, $1.73 bid, for shipment. 
a RECEIPTS AND BPXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in November, with 
comparisons (000's omitted): 
o—Receipts— nr amar AN 


1919 1918 19 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 260 395 65 168 
Wheat, bus.... 1,553 1,267 3,130 1,378 


Corn, bus...... 140 243 baa vis 
672 





Oats, bus...... 114 508 67 

Rye, bus....... 96 682 $1 282 
Barley, bu ve 4 * 46 <r) 
Malt, bus...... 39 ees 
Milifeed, tons.. 2 : 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-—~Receipts— -—Exports— 

1918 1919 1918 





3,831 8,278 2,267 1,950 

25,308 16,121 23,571 13,913 

8,107 4,069 841 1,541 

7,216 12,725 6,149 11,016 

7,617 2,870 8,533 2,047 

4,327 191 4,236 85 

783 449 bee vee 

Buckwheat, bus 25 ews 25 eée 
Millfeed, tons.. 17 19 1 4 





BOSTON, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$15.00@15.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.25@15.15 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.50@14.25 
Soft winter patents ...........-+ 11.25 @12.25 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.560@11.25 
Soft winter clears ...........++ 10.00 @10.75 
Spring first clears ............-. 9.25@10.25 
Rye flour, white patent, in 100’s 8.25@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—Minneapolis bran is scarce, 
and the market is quoted higher on all 
wheat feeds. Spring bran, $47.50@47.75; 
winter bran, $47.50@48; middlings, $50@55; 
mixed feed, $52@56; red dog, $64; second 
clears, $68; gluten feed, $72.12; hominy feed, 
$65.90; stock feed, $61.50; oat hulls, $30; 
cottonseed meal, $79@84,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet but steady 
market on both white and yellow corn goods. 
Yellow granulated corn meal, $4; bolted yel- 
low, $3.95; feeding, $3.20@3.25; cracked corn, 
$3.25@3.30; white corn flour, $4.25; white 
corn meal, $4.25; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.25; white corn flakes and cream of maize, 
$5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Higher, 
Rolled is quoted at $4.20 per 90-lb sack, 
eut and ground at $4.83. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


with better demand. 
and 


r~Receipts— cw Stocks——, 
1919 ae 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis...*97,368 31,025 ...... 
Wheat, bus.. 2,550 genet 1, 158,874 322,059 
Corn, bus..... 950 eS ere 1,359 
Oats, bus.....119,960 89,250 123,113 80,073 
Rye, bus..... ee aes 43,638 2,030 
Ce eer eS ee ea 
Milifeed, tons ..... Ps webine a? soake 
Corn meal, bbis 175 BOP. ewekes  veiews 
Oatemeal, Canes. TOO ..cces  cvevee coves 
Oatmeal, sacks .3,650 SS OO ra PRR 


*Includes 64,850 bbls for export, ceineavad 


with 5,575 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 6: to Liverpool, 32,000 bus wheat; 
to Manchester, 80,000; also 27,430 bbis flour 
to London and 116,241 to Pirzus, Greece. 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 6 
FLOUR—Receipts, °225 bbls, and 7,838,089 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 400 sacks to Havana 
and 32,022 to London. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ............. $13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter patent ..........+.. 13.00 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50 @14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50@13.00 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.50 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.00@10.25 
Spring first clear ...........++- 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, white ............+.. 8.95@ 9.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


523,074 bus; exports, 394,790; stock, 1,811,210. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—In small supply, and steady but 
quiet. Receipts, 9,664 bus; stock, 17,708. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: old No. 
2 yellow, $1.70@1.72, on spot, and new No. 
3 yellow, $1.60. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet and largely nominal. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.90@3.92% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.70@3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.80 
White table meal, fancy ..... @3.80 

White corn flour, fancy ........ «e+ -@3.95 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.50@3.95 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@3.70 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 
MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, ‘but offerings 
light and market firmer. Quotations: 
Spring bran ..... . $46.50 @ 47.00 
Soft winter bran . -. 47.50@48.00 
Standard middlings . - 49.00@50.00 





Flour middlings ............... 57.00@58.00 
ME ori. o's cae saat 3 51.00@52.00 
METS coe Chae so wis bs ood vo 65.00@66.00 


OATS—Advanced 3%@ic early in week, 
but closed quiet, with moderate but ample 


off: Receipts, 134,459 bus; exports, 
157,667; stock, 193,499. Quotations 

POR IOS on nk dig e enh ecests paint 
No. 2 white .......es-eseesesee 88 @88% 
BO 8 WRI S60 ok oe ees Ges eve ens jae OSte 
No, 4 white .........ccsees005 85 @85% 


OATMEAL—Offerings light and market 
firm, with upward tendency in sympathy 
with rise in raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.20%; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$9.25; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@ 
11.88; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@ 
7.50, coarse $5.50. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in November were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1919.... 242,602 2,382,098 560,606 
October, 1919 ...... 435,092 2,150,551 54,346 
November, 1918.... 171,646 1,902,575 53,707 
November, 1917.... 183,019 3,162,455 94,335 
Exports— 
November, 1919.... 54,263 3,183,775 ..... 
October, 1919 ...... 121,879 796,497 ..... 
November, 1918.... ...... 2,367,098 ..... 
November, 1917.... ...... 2,767,507 823 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 9 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.40@14.90 


Standard patent .........ce0005 13.85 @14.30 
Bakers patent ......,. P 13.30 @13.95 
eee ROG, (SED as cies os cba eee 9.00@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute 5.75@ 6.40 





Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec. 9), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $.....@13.05 
SPURMED OOP oc bine sc dvcceeeieeue 11.55 @12.05 
REE Ac ke seCeot Usb econ tedeibne -@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Dee, 18... © .s.see 443,260 346,490 329,995 
Dec. 6.... 384,330 449,655 404,605 350,146 
Nov. 29... 442,075 400,225 530,840 368,995 
Nov. 22... 486,240 417,760 499,120 382,215 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
WO, 18566 ks eee 107,740 26,475 36,435 
Dec. 6.... 6,645 14,570 32,090 81,455 
Nov. 29... 4,500 122,200 68,015 24,070 
Nov, 22... 5,240 101,495 31,395 22,075 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Nov. 1,. 63 66,435 261,175 248,920 «.. 22,850 
Nov. 8.. 63 66,435 246,045 214,505 ~-. 6,516 
Nov. 15. 62 66,135 253,265 208,625 415 635 
Nov. 22. 62 66,135 276,350 221,760 880 7,045 
Nov. 29. 59 64,295 247,565 261,310 16, 505 
Dec, 6.. 54 58,070 197,510 251,005 1, 100 28,965 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Dec. 9 Year ago 
MOE is o vaew haan a6 $.....@41.00 $28.32@28.81 
Stand, middlings.. 42.00@43.00 30.09@30.64 
Flour middlings... 49.00@51.00 - @29.91 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 57.00@59.00 29. 79@30. $2 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $60.50@61.00 


in car lots, 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.50@57.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 42.00@43.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ........0-+5 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 8.60@ 8.70 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*..¢ 7.85@ 7.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 11.30@11.40 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 11.10@11.20 
Pes “Re ndck ces ctostcbese «++» @4.47% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 37.00@ 45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......-..+05- « «++ +» @78.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


0. No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ .21 2.18% 
Wet OPTIMA 6 oo ks eccsce 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum ......... cepenene 2.21% 2.is% 
WOE GUTOR cic bcccscdace 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+-. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ...........++ 1 2.18% 


2.2 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


ies coerce ica 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
nize a week oa per bushel: 


Dec, Rye Barley 
t:. 1809161 15% OrT% 152% @154% 125@147 
8.. 149@150 75% @76% 150% @151% 123@145 
4.. 148@150 75% @77% 151% @152% 123@145 
5.. 148@150 75% @77% 153% @154% 124@146 
6.. 149@150 76% @77% 157 @i68 126@148 
8.. 148@149 76% @78% 157% @158% 127@149 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
D 


Saturday were: ec, 7 
Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1918 

Wheat, bus...... 2,609,460 2,819,360 4,377,120 
Flour, bbis ...... 23,880 17,762 36,270 
Millstuff, tons ... 5,201 4,225 1,676 
Corn, Dus. ........ 325,420 259,380 217,460 
Gath BUR Fasccoes 115,320 189,880 1,333,710 
Barley, bus ...... 176,080 270,480 1,140,360 
Rye, bus ........ 112,140 113,100 824,600 
Flaxseed, bus .... 115,000 124,390 109,140 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 7 

Dee. 6 Nov. 29 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 551,670 687,720 922,240 
Flour, bbls ...... 429,592 495,064 622,291 
Milistuff, tons ... 19,800 20,215 18,467 
Corn, bus ........ 190,320 91,630 64,480 
Oats, bus ........ 198,720 344,020 1,327,120 
Barley, bus ...... 269,360 273,870 437,600 
TAPS, DOS sein cinss. 80,940 46,080 62,560 
Flaxseed, bus .... 5,320 6,780 34,680 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec, 7 Dec. 8 











Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 442 465 2,251 
No. 1 northern.. 57 59 11,823 
No. 2 northern.. 8 15 1,835 
OCHOPS. 6c. cdees 7,356 7,311 6,145 
2 Sa 7,864 7,851 22,054 556 
BM ROSS ected veo 11,483 10,656 eve cee 
SE SER oct bea 6,777 4,825 
eS a sr. 17,211 16,779 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec.7 Dec. 8 Dec. 
Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1918 1917 116 
Corn ... 15 9 64 27 82 
Oats .4,181 4,262 1,254 2,423 7,131 
Barley .. 869 889 748 727 640 
Rye ....6,613 6,639 1,465 683 638 
Flaxseed. 43 54 64 53 264 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7-——Mpls—_ -—— Duluth 








Track Toarr, Track *Dec. *May 
Dec. 2 5.12% 5.10 6.15 5.07 4.79 
Dec. 3 ... 5.38% 5.41 5.30 5.31 
Dee.’ + ...% 5.39% 5.42 5.31 4.74 
Dec. 5 .... » 5.37% 5.48% 5.36 4.85 
Dee. 6 .... 5.35% 5.45% 5.87 4.80 
Dec, 8 5.27 5.39% 5.32 4.77 

*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts—— -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis, 115 109 92 43 64 53 
Duluth...... 109 263 127 117 458 322 





Totals.... 224 372 219 160 522 375 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 

6, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 











1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ....1,942 2,214 285 1,021 
ps See 707 2,159 475 1,881 
Totals 2. ecees 2,649 4,373 760 2,902 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Dec. 6 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,638 19 387 38 5 
Boston ..... 1,054 ee 239 45 5 
Buffalo - 15,333 49 1,453 731 390 
Afloat . ry rar 2,247 kee 
Chicago 16,839 566 4,526 2,718 361 
Detroit ..... 67 16 77 104 ose 
Duluth ..... 2,552 360 2,965 75 
Galveston 2,649 rt 40 ee 1 

Indianapolis. 535 246 178 50 
Kan, City..14,273 21 1,035 279 va-6 
Milwaukee | 2,376 95 464 240 196 
Minneapolis 7,864 15 4,181 6,613 869 
N. Orleans. .5,376 47 166 eae 570 
Newp. News. 351 bes 55 4 eee 
New York...3,638 8 1,336 297 526 
Omaha ..... 4,927 303 560 246 15 
Peoria ...... 9 140 295 ~e4 bee 
Philadelp’a .1,607 14 187 72 56 
St. Louis. ...2,822 65 151 92 5 
Toledo ...... 1,721 27 128 456 fi. 
Canals ..... 21 ae 107 10 
Totals 87,250 1,631 15,848 17,304 3,084 
Last year.113,297 2,216 28,733 12,365 6,614 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat, 2,492,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
074,000. Increases—Corn, 154,000 bus; rye, 


106,000; barley, 144,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mple—, --Duluth—-, Winnipeg 

= 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Dec. 3 . 232 365 46 695 364 827 
Dec. 4. 281 480 10 470 289 812 
Dec. 5 . 175 46407 12 658 603 839 
Dec. 6 . 384 610 7 +4442 «#621 839 
Dee. 8 591 1,058 12 496 446 774 
Dec. 9 277 669 9 993 300 956 
Totals ..1,940 3,469 96 3,654 2,423 5,047 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Dec, 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats “= Flax 
| AB A ae ‘ 147 33 
Empire ......... 230 110 183 14 
Consolidated . 615 36 67 41 
Ogilvies ......... 266 109 41 ab 
Western ......... 441 43 15 24 
Grain Growers .. 297 171 123 os 
Fort William .... 187 100 16 9 
Oe AS errs 369 161 38 13 
Northwestern .... 452 15 26 bie 
Port Arthur ..... 408 327 176 a 
Thunder Bay .... 331 263 115 8 
Can, Gov’t ...... 116 57 23 58 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 647 165 81 24 
Richardson ...... 304 58 44 8 
Dav. & Smith ... 101 84 28 
Totals ......... 4,908 1,732 1,056 198 
FOUr ABO. o.cvisnvis 4,449 2,559 2,078 27( 
Receipts ......... 2,340 728 376 8¢ 
Lake shipments.. 1,576 1,192 289 106 
Rail shipments... 172 131 49 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... S Ne tC. Wiisres as 
No. 1 northern..1,474 No. 2 C. W...... 31/ 
No. 2 northern..1,054 No. 3 C. W...... 27( 
No. 3 northern.. 683 Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
SS Dea ere OGG FE FROB ieee cesce 13° 
Be Bie reeevia ease ae er 24 
ee ORT EE ST Pe Sa. CUere Sie sds 73: 
oo ere 8 a 
| eer 1,396 FORMA visas F048 1,73 
BOOS 5.00 0 wees 4,908 
Exports for Week Ended Nov. 29, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 748,397  ..... 10,185 79,992 
Boston ,.... 302,000 ..:.. CO GRO seee.. 
a gg reer eet ee Po ee 
Baltimore .. 399,000  ..... (A Se oe 
Newp. News 278,000 ..... 68,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. 201,000 20,000 27,000 14,000 
Galveston... GEO, OOG couse wweds eacres. 
Montreal -1,057,000 ..... 187,000 76,000 
Tots., wk.3,742,397 20,000 365,185 169,992 
Prev. week.6,013,443 62,995 474,762 831,359 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1 to Nov. 29, 1919: 

pi Ng | PCE Crore ce rire 80,895,064 
a ERE COCR Ee ee ee 9,742,438 
Totals as wheat, bus ........... 124,736,01 
CO UE. AvAR ome cee ee Kes eses as 1,273,09 
Ge FEE. S50 Vbc CAME OD ei weecice 23,779,087 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, fron 





Jan. 1, 1919, to Nov. 29, 1919, with compari 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
r—Output—, --Exports— 
’ 1919 1918 1919 1915 
Minneapolis -15,800 12,7387 844 94 
mx Srenres 516 238 ase P 
Duluth-Superior 1,008 785 eae ee 
Outside mills ..10,785 8,677 76 242 
Totals ....... 28,109 22,437 920 1,191 





Pier Collapses, Flour Destroyed 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., Dec. 6.—The south 
side of Pier 1, North Wharves, owned 
by the Girard estate and leased by the 
Clyde Steamship Co., collapsed on Fri- 
day, and 2,275 sacks of flour were 
dumped into the river. 

The accident is attributed to a change 
in the river channel toward the Phila- 
delphia side in the last two years, which 
undermined the piling of the piers by an 
increase in the depth of water and the 
swift set of the current; also to tidal in- 
fluences and to the fact that the pier 
was built to suit conditions along the riv- 
er front which existed years ago. 

The pier has been used by the United 
States Grain Corporation for a storag 
warehouse since the Clyde steamship 
service between New York and Phila- 
delphia was abandoned. 

Samus S. Daniets. 





American Information Bureau 

Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 19.—The Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London is 
opening an information section, with a 
view to assisting British manufacturers 
to sell their goods in America. The pros- 
pects of business, however, are more an- 
ticipatory than actual. The present rate 
of exchange is one great hindrance, and 
the big demand for all kinds of goods in 
British markets will not leave much sur- 
plus for export to America for some 
time. For the present, too, it is pro- 
posed to deal only with proprietary and 
trade-marked articles. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





The opening of the Panama Canal and 
of new railroads has given wider outlets 
to Bolivian trade. Formerly a large pro- 
portion of Bolivian produce, principally 
rubber, was shipped down the Amazon 
and thence across the Atlantic to Europe. 
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December 10, 1919 
RESALE PRICE CONTROL 


Question Reopened by Chairman of Federal 
Trade Commission in Statement Favor- 
ing the Amended Stephens Bill 


Wasnuineoton, D. C., Dec. 6.—Commis- 
sioner William B. Colver, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in a pub- 
lic statement issued this week, reopened 
the question of resale price control on 
trade-marked products by urging sup- 
port of the amended Stephens bill. Ex- 
plaining the provisions of the measure, 
Chairman Colver said: 

“During the past year continued at- 
tention has been directed to a clarifica- 
tion of the vexing question of mainte- 
nance of resale prices. The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on a 
demurrer in the Colgate case has not 
cleared away the doubts. The court has 
affirmed the right, under the Sherman 
law, of a manufacturer to select his own 
customers. This is not a right that has 
been questioned by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“In section 2 of the Clayton law, 
passed long subsequent to the Sherman 
law, and not involved in the Colgate case, 
it would certainly seem that such right is 
limited—and lost—when it is exercised 
for the purpose, or with the intent, or 
with the effect, of substantially limiting 
competition or tending to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

“Conceding the most extreme claims 
that may be made for a broad construc- 
tion of the court’s decision in the Colgate 
case,—and conceding them here only for 
the purpose of the argument,—still it is 
held by the commission that an unquali- 
fied right to enforce resale price, either to 
impose one’s will for any purpose, or by 
refusal to sell (selection of customers) 
has not been declared. A natural, in- 
herent right may only be exercised when 
it does not invade the equal right of 
another. There need be shown neither 
an act unlawful nor even an unlawful 
purpose or intent in order that a course 
of conduct may be found to be unfair, 
and so subject to prohibition. If the ef- 
fect of an ordinarily lawful thing, done 
bona fide, results in injury to another 
and an invasion of his rights, then that 
thing may not be so done. 

“The Beech-Nut Co. has undertaken, 
in the general interest, to contest the 
question of resale price maintenance. The 
contest is being carried on expeditiously, 
and in a generous and friendly spirit by 
the Beech-Nut Co., and the commission 
seeks to meet the issue in the same spirit. 
Neither party seeks so much to win as to 
secure a final and definite dictum of the 
court which shall clear up, so far as pos- 
sible, the mooted question. 

“Tt is such contests as these, under- 
taken in such fair and impersonal spirit 
as this has been, as will clear away, bit 
by bit, the twilight zones in the business 
world. 

“I am sorry that a misconception of 
the commission’s suggestion as to a legis- 
lative solution seems to have gained con- 
siderable audience. It is said that the 
commission has an idea that prices should 
be fixed, arbitrarily, by law, and main- 
tained by law. This is an error. As I 
said to you a year ago, the commission 
has recognized that the manufacturer of 
an identified product has a very real in- 
terest in its disposition, even after it has 
parted legal title. The commission has 
recommended to Congress that the 
Stephens bill be somewhat reformed, so 
as to safeguard against any abuse of it, 
and that then it be enacted into law. It 
is felt that the power both to fix and to 
forcibly maintain a resale price, after 
parting with title, may be a temptation. 
It is felt that both wholesaler and re- 
tailer should be assured of just and rea- 
sonable compensation for their services, 
and that the public should be assured of 
a purchase price which recognizes a fair 
and reasonable profit to producer and 
merchandiser, but no more. 

“So all that has been suggested is that 
if and when the right to maintain a re- 
sale price is declared by law,—and that 
such right may properly be so declared,— 
then that a manufacturer should be left 
free to exercise that right or not if he 
pleases. If he does not exercise it, his 
prices will be subject to the modification 
of the play of free competition. If he 
does elect to exercise it, then he may fix 
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any price he may choose, and may main- 
tain that price by refusal to sell or other- 
wise so long as the fairness of the price 
to the merchant and to the consumer is 
not challenged as inequitable. If chal- 
lenged, he is to have every opportunity 
to defend it, but if found unreasonable, 
he may not continue to maintain it by 
force. In such case he may either revise 
his price and force its maintenance, or 
continue the price but not be permitted 
to force its maintenance.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials is issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, effective Dec. 10: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 








Weight, No. *Buyer’s 
Ibs Kind Differential tobbl packages 
196 wood $ .45 over — sn weaceeess | re 
98 wood 1.00 OVOr = =—s- seuccseeee 
98 cotton basis Sisccvese 
140 jute 10 under) w cnc eeeeee 
98 jute basis Sicccccce 
96 cotton -20 under Bvvccccne see 
49 cotton .30 over Go cccsece 10 
48 cotton 10 over Bocccsese -10 
24% cotton .45 over Suc cccces -10 
24 cotton .25 over ceeoee. ole 
12% cotton .90 over 15 
12 cotton .70 over 15 
10 cotton 1.30 over -15 
8 cotton .95 over 84. woes bee «OO 
7 cotton 1.25 over | Pre eee ee 25 
6 cotton 1.25 over Bee cenccos 26 
5 cotton 1.75 over | Pee ee 35 
4 cotton 1.70 over 4B ccodess .35 
3% cotton 1.85 over | ee ee -36 
3 cotton 1.85 over C4 caiocnes -35 
2 cotton 2.50 over }) eee -50 
49 paper .10 under O. iveasis .10 
48 paper .380 under 4 .10 
24% #=~paper -05 over 8 12 
24 paper -15 under 8.. -12 
12% - paper .20 over 16.. .18 
12 paper basis 16 18 
10 paper .50 over 20 .20 
8 paper .20 over | Perr ee 25 
7 paper .40 over BBs ic ss .80 
6 paper .30 over Beever kces .30 
5 paper .80 over GPG e vc eedes 45. 
4 paper .55 over Sec cocnee 45 
3% paper -85 over |) Pree ei 45 
3 paper .80 over S6wiepedee .45 
2 paper 1.40 over TE kciorvin -75 
*Additional charge over bulk price for 


packing in buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 per bbl), 40c; jute (2 per 
bbl), 50c; cotton (2 per bbl), 60c; paper (4 
per bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 40c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 30c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer's 
140-Ib jutes. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 


DECIMAL WEIGHT DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differ- 
entials based on decimal weights is issued 
by the Millers’ National Federation, intended 


for the state of Texas, where decimal 
weights for flour are now in effect: 
Weight, No. *Buyer’s 
Ibs Kind Differential to 100 lbs pkgs 
100 cotton , RECEP EEL EE Gis 
50 cotton §$ .15 over Bi cvivece .03 
25 cotton .25 over Bencvdcces -03 
10 cotton .60 over BO isetedes -05 
5 cotton .80 over +) Peer -10 
50 paper -05 under | PER Tee -03 
26 paper .05 over eT TE 05 
10 paper .15 over Bess ua ake -10 
5 paper -25 over BO. vw veeces 15 


*Additional charge over bulk price for 
packing in buyer’s packages, per 100 Ibs, 

Additional charge per 100 lbs for outside 
envelopes: burlap (1 per 100 lbs), 25c; paper 
(2 per 100 Ibs), 20c. 

All sales to be made basis 100-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per 100 ibs from the 
100-1b cotton basing price shall be made 
pips cy the flour is packed in buyer’s 100-Ib 
sacks. 





Corn Millers’ Committees Named 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—W. N. Adams, president of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, has 
appointed the following committees: 

Finance: J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., chairman; 
Charles A. Krause, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; J. W. Mor- 
rison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., 
Inc; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va. 

Traffic: Guy Williams, Marco Mills, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., chairman; E. S. Miller, 
Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb; George 
H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; George F. Booth. Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Cereal Mills; C. Powell Smith, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Ky. 

Legislative: T. R. Hillard, Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
chairman; George Dahnke, Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co., Union City, Tenn; 
W. W. Marshall, Kimball Milling Co., 


Kansas City; T. M. Chivington, Walton 
Milling Co., Louisville, Ky; J. L. Boney, 
Boney & Harper, Wilmington, N. C. 
Differentials: Ellsworth Hoffman, 
Standard Cereal Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
chairman; J. M. Allen, Shellabarger Ele- 
vator Co., Decatur, Ill; J. L. Ford, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. . 
Peter Deruien. 





BREAD MONOPOLY ALLEGED 


Suit Filed Against Walsh Baking Co, and 
Four Evansville Grocers, Charging Con- 
spiracy to Maintain High Prices 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Suit has been filed in the 
circuit court, at Evansville, by four bak- 
ery firms of that city, alleging that the 
Walsh Baking Co. and four grocers have 
conspired to keep up the present prices 
for bread and to reduce production, to 
their own advantage. Alvin Eades, the 
Fred Miller Baking Co., the O. K. Bak- 
ery, and Joseph A. Kremer seek an order 
to restrain the defendants from carrying 
out an alleged plan which, it is said by 
the plaintiffs, would give the defendants 
a monopoly on the bread industry in 
Evansville. 

William P. Walsh, Clarence Feldman, 
cashier of the Walsh Baking Co., William 
F. Berning, a salesman for this company, 
and James G. Humphreys, a retail gro- 
cer, Joseph Haas, a retail grocer, George 
S. Vickery and Joseph Brenner, all 
prominent business men, are defendants 
in the case. The plaintiffs allege that 
the Walsh Baking Co., after reorganizing 
with $125,000 capital stock, connived with 
the grocers named in a scheme, the pur- 
pose and intent of which was to control 
the bread market of the city of Evans- 
ville, and to maintain the high price of 
bread. 

The scheme, according to the com- 
plaint, was to form a stock company 
with 2,500 $50 shares, and sell the shares 
only to retail grocers. The grocers were 
to buy from one to four discount checks, 
according to the complaint. The monthly 
discount, according to the suit, repre- 
sents the saving in expense of making the 
bread brought about by the alleged alli- 
ance of manufacturer and retailers. 

The plaintiffs assert that the amount 
of the proposed monthly discounts on 
bread bought by the grocer members of 
the “Alliance” should go to the consum- 
ing public in the shape of lower prices, 
instead of perpetually to the grocer mem- 
bers of the firm in the form of increased 
profits. The suit asks that the bakery be 
enjoined from selling and the grocer de- 
fendants from buying any of the alleged 
stock, and that the payment of all so- 
called discount checks be prohibited. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Demurrage and Storage Costs 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 6—A_ Traffic 
Bureau bulletin issued Dec. 1 says ar- 
rangements have been perfected between 
the Railroad Adminstration and the Ship- 
ping Board, effective Dec. 5, whereby ex- 
port shipments moving on through export 
bills of lading in connection with lines 
operating Shipping Board vessels will be 
allowed 15 days’ free time at the port of 
export, after which any storage or ‘de- 
murrage charges accruing through any 
failure or omission of the Shipping Board 
to clear such carload freight on the ves- 
sel for which booked, shall be paid by 
the United States Shipping Board. Such 
charges due to failure on the part of the 
railroad carriers to transport shipments 
regularly booked to the port in time to 
clear on the specified steamer will be ab- 
sorbed by the rail carriers. On the other 
hand, in the event storage or demurrage 
charges accrue by reason of any interfer- 
ence with transportation by the shipper 
or his agents, the charges then will be 
collected from and paid by the shipper. 

Through the port of Baltimore this 
arrangement will be effective on traffic 
moving on through export bills of lading 
in connection with the following ocean 
lines only: Red Star Line, Export Trans- 
portation Co., Baltimore Steamship Co., 
Standard Steamship Co. and Baltimore 
Oceanic Co. 





Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Australia is spending £10,000,000 to 
develop her merchant fleet, consisting of 
60 vessels. 


PRICE FIXING IS UPHELD 


Chicago Court Holds That Board of Trade 
Had Right to Set Maximum Figure on 
Grains—Case to Be Appealed 


Cuicaco, Iiu., Dec. 6.—The right of 
the Board of Trade to regulate prices 
and place maximum prices on grains was 
established by a Aocldin of Judge Wil- 
liams, in the municipal court here, yes- 
terday. 

A case was brought by W. A. Thomson, 
a grain dealer of Louisville, Ky., who, in 
June, 1917, bought 20,000 bus corn for 
July delivery, at $1.58, through Thomson 
& McKinnon. ‘The directors, in June, 
1917, adopted a resolution fixing a maxi- 
mum price at $1.65 for original purchases 
and for settlements of contracts. On 
July 5, 1917, the market price had ad- 
vanced and trading in July corn was 
stopped, a price being fixed at $1.65, at 
which open contracts were settled. 

Thomson ‘contended that the Board of 
Trade directors had no authority to in- 
terfere with existing contracts, and sued 
his brokers for the difference between 
$1.65, the settling price, and $2.40, at 
which car lots sold in the Chicago mar- 
kets on the last day of July. The dif- 
ference involved was $17,000. 

Thomson’s attorney, upon the court dis- 
missing the plaintiff’s case, gave notice 
that an appeal would be taken to the 
supreme court of Illinois, and if neces- 
sary to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Board of Trade officials regard the de- 
cision as most significant, as there are 
thought to be other persons similarly sit- 
uated who are awaiting a favorable out- 
come of this action in order to institute 
other suits. 


C. H. CHatren. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Dec. 6—Local 
flour trade is of about normal volume for 
this time of year, with buyers showing a 
little more interest because of the firm- 
ness of the market and the probability of 
an advance before long. Some of the 
mills would like to have prices put up 
now, but others are holding back. The 
current quotations are: patents, $11.75; 
bakers hard wheat, $12.35; valley, $10.45; 
whole-wheat, $10.75; graham, $10.50. 

There are numerous inquiries from 
Japan for flour, and also for wheat. 
While no large amount of business has 
been worked here yet, there is reason to 
believe that cargo trade with the Orient 
will be transacted in the near future. 
Before the war there was a thriving busi- 
ness in flour with China and Japan. 

The millfeed market is very strong, 
and millers’ books show they are steadily 
falling behind in filling their orders. 
Mill-run is held at $42, and buyers are 
steadily raising their bids for large lots. 
Other mill products are also tending up- 
ward. Rolled barley is listed at $72, 
rolled oats at $62, cracked corn at $77, 
and scratch feed at $80. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week *........ 42,600 23,758 55 
Last week ......... 42,600 40,102 94 
VORP AGO. ccvccecece 40,500 36,200 89 
Two years ago .... 33,000 31,253 91 


*One mill not reporting. 

High wheat premiums are still being 
paid by local dealers, as much as 72¢ over 
the basic price being quoted, but the 
extreme offers have not induced free sell- 
ing by farmers. 

Coarse grain trade was quiet during 
the week, prices moving backward and 
forward with the East. Closing Vids at 
the exchange: northwestern oats, $56@ 
56.50; eastern clipped oats, $54.50@56.50; 
December corn, $59.25; January corn, 
$57.50; blue barley, $69@69.50; feed bar- 
ley, $68.50@69; eastern bulk barley, 
$67.50. 


J. M. LownsDAte. 





Although the Australian cabinet has 
agreed to demand full parity of over-sea 
prices for wheat, wool, meat and other 
commodities sold to Great Britain, 
France, and the other allies, it will not 
seek the full increase until 1920, because 
shipping will not be free from control 
till fan 
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no week previous. 
terest was fair, and a t number 
accepted to 


holiday season, and inventory time. T 
grades of spring wheat flour were ad- 
vanced 60c bbl as a result of strong 
wheat prices, 

The durum mill reports an advance of 
10c bbl, due to higher wheat values. 
This has not served, however, to deter 
buyers from taking on supplies for im- 
mediate up to 60-day delivery. Sales 
were mostly of straight car lots to central 
and eastern territory. 

The rye flour trade is inquiring, but 
is not buying much. Despite the ad- 
vance in raw material, the market con- 
tinues very quiet. Prices advanced 10c 
bbl. 


Demand for millfeed slow, with prices 
holding steady, except for bran, which 
was firmer. The trade is not buying 


much. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output Per cent 
THIS Week .....cccccccvees 31,04 84 
Taet week ......cseeeeeees 29,705 80 
Last year .....cceesererens 34,055 95 
40,200 112 


Except for a few channels, the Du- 
luth-Superior harbor is solidly frozen 
over, 

A boat left here last week for Fort 
William to bring a load of grain to Du- 
luth. 

B. Stockman and E. M. White re- 
turned Saturday from Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

Shipping by rail has developed on a 
small scale, but difficulty in getting cars 
is holding down the movement. 

Only 11 boats loaded grain at Duluth 
for last shipment and winter storage. A 
year ago there were about 100. 

The December flaxseed future was very 
strong last week, but today was easier 
and closed 5c off from Saturday. 

No grain was loaded into boats last 
week. The season of navigation came to 
an end with the close of November, the 
earliest date in years. 

Elevators at Duluth-Superior go into 
the winter carrying in wheat stocks 333,- 
000 bus spring, 14,000 bus winter and 2,- 
205,000 bus durum, a total of 2,552,000 
bus. 

The rye future market was strong and 
active last week, with houses specializing 
in this grain competing sharply and ad- 
vancing prices 10c bu. Large stocks are 
in store here. 

One of the local mills operates by elec- 
tric power, and in the event of shortage 
in coal supply will not be interfered with, 
but the other is run by steam and may 
have trouble. 

Mills were the only buyers of spring 
wheat last week. Choice durum wheat 
was taken by a durum mill and what it. 
left the government and elevators took. 
Offerings were light. « 

George W. Higby, Grover C. Wilson, 
F. H. McCarthy, all of Duluth, and Har- 
ry J. Crofton, of Lewis, Proctor & Co., 
New York, are applicants for member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

A late boat brought in 46,000 bus Ar- 
gentine flaxseed last week, making 82,000 
bus received this fall. It was unloaded 
at Consolidated Elevator E, Duluth, and 
is held for a Minneapolis crushing con- 
cern. 

R. J. Henderson, of Fort William, in 
Duluth last week, stated that not much 
wheat will move from Canada to the 
United States, as the Canadian govern- 
ment is short on its sales to the British 
government. 

A boatload of screenings, approximate- 
ly 1,800 tons, arrived last week from Fort 
William. The market for screenin 


shows more life, under a fair demand. 
Prices are high, governed by quality and 
conditions oy other feeds. 

Mills are readjusting their shipping to 
an all-rail basis, and find more difficulty 
in moving flour. 


The lake service the 


* 


past season was the finest ever experi- 
enced, Foreign cars are hard to and 
flour awaiting shipment is delayed. 

The closing of the navigation season 
found railroad warehouses practically 
cleared of flour and feed. bp to the 
sailing of the last boat the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation was kept busy tak- 
ing on the tonnage offered, but there will 
be very little to forward by rail because 
it could not get on boats. 

The E. L. Ford arrived this morning 
from lower lake ports with a cargo of 
coal, and closed navigation officially for 
this season. The Muncy, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, arrived Sat- 
urday, and was expected to load for a 
return trip, but conditions were such 
that the company tied the boat up here 
for the winter. F. G. Cartson. 


WEATHER OF THE WEEK 


Snow in Great Plains Area—Acreage of 
Winter Oats and Other Fall-Sown Grain 
Reduced in West Gulf Region 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 6.—The 
Weather Bureau, in its report for the 
week ending Dec. 2, says the weather 
during the period favorably affected 
winter grains in nearly all sections of the 
country, although it continued too wet 
for seeding in portions of the Ohio val- 
ley and in Tennessee, and also in the ex- 
treme lower great plains and the west 
Gulf region. The snow in the central 
great plains area drifted very little, and 
the cover will be beneficial to winter 
wheat in that section, as well as in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. The crop was 
in excellent condition when coVered by 
snow. The weather was favorable for 
winter grains in eastern districts also, 
except that more moisture would be bene- 
ficial in the Southeast. The acreage of 
winter oats and other fall-sown grains 
is reduced in the west Gulf region, due 
to inability to seed in the continued wet 
soil. : 

The weather during the week ending 
Dec, 2 was in marked contrast to that of 
the preceding week, especially in the 
Northwest. It was unseasonably cold and 
stormy and, at the close of the week, the 
ground was snow-covered throughout 
much of the West and Northwest. Frost 
did some damage in California and 
Louisiana, while in the upper great plains 
region stock suffered severely from low 
temperatures and snow-covered ranges. 
Higher temperatures prevailed in the 
southeastern states, but rain was needed 
in some of the lower Atlantic coast re- 
gions. The sunshine was very deficient 
in central and northeastern sections. 

Farmwork was almost entirely sus- 
pended in central districts, because of 
wet weather, and in northwestern states 
by snow and low temperatures. Outdoor 
work progressed under more favorable 
conditions in the southeastern states. 

The work of corn-husking was hindered 
in most northern and western districts 
on account of stormy weather, although 
the conditions were more favorable in 
the Southeast. Damage was done to corn 
in the fields in the great plains region. 

It continued generally too wet to gath- 
er the cotton still in the fields in Ten- 
nessee, and also in that portion of the 
belt west of the Mississippi River, al- 
though this work made better advance 
the latter part of the week in portions of 
that area. Picking was likewise delayed 
by the rains in the lower Colorado River 
valley in Arizona. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Rains in the Southwest 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6——The weather 
during the fore part of the week was 
dry and cool, turning slightly warmer at 
the close. There was a fairly heavy rain- 
fall throughout Missouri and southern 
IHinois. Reports as to the growing wheat 
crop varied, but it is generally feared 
that Hessian fly will cause considerable 
damage next spring. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks satisfactory...Looks well; 
no recent reports of deterioration. ..Good 
‘ier d...Farmers complain that early- 
sown wheat looks bad; some fields entire- 
ly bare...Looks promising so far. ..Ex- 
pect the growing wheat crop will show 
severe loss next spring on account of 
Hessian fly...Fly infestation serious, and 
look for trouble next spring...Good... 


Very poor; about 15 per cent normal 
— seeded; not over 25 per cent up 


ormal, 
. Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Il). 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph, H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer, Il. ‘ 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


Perer Derwien. 


Crop Harvesting Delayed in Oklahoma 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6.—Reports 
reaching this city from several sections 
of Oklahoma state that farmwork has 
been delayed by cold and rainy weather, 
which has put the ground in such a soggy 
condition that the growth of wheat has 
been retarded, and in most sections no 
growth is apparent. The inclement weath- 
er has delayed seeding operations, which 
were progressing nieely in parts of that 


state, and has hampered the farmers in 
their efforts to harvest coarse grain 
crops. It is said the corn crop, which 


was not in the best of shape to begin 
with, is in a miserable condition now, and 
with a steady downpour evident little 
hope is held out to rescue the grain be- 
fore much more damage is done. 


R. E. Sterne. 


Reduction in Wheat Estimate Expected 
Cuicaco, Ir, Dec. 6.—Expectations 
are that the government report to be 
issued Dec. 15 will show a considerable 
reduction in winter wheat acreage, as 
compared with last year. If the reduc- 
tion in Kansas is a forerunner, it will be 
larger than the trade has figured on. The 
condition is expected to be lower than 
last year, when it was 98.5, compared 
with 79.3 in 1917. The final report of 
the crops for the year 1919 will be issued 
Friday, Dec. 12, and expectations are that 
there will be moderate changes from the 
preliminary figures, also a revision of the 
crop returns of last year. 
C. H. CHatren. 


Late Wheat-Sowing in Indiana 

InpIANAPOLIS, INv., Dec. 6.—Although 
the regular wheat-sowing in Indiana end- 
ed several weeks ago, some farmers have 
tried the experiment of sowing the grain 
in the last week of November, it is an- 
nounced by George C. Bryant, field secre- 
tary for the state co-operative crop-re- 
porting service. This was done in the 
southern counties, where unusually wet 
weather has prevailed and where floods 
recently caused great crop damage. 

In the bottoms much wheat was washed 
out by the high water, and, taking an out- 
side chance for a crop, considerable of 
this land has been resowed. Agricultural 
experts believe, however, that the grain in 
most cases will rot. 

Reports of Hessian fly in the early 
planted grain continue to be received, and 
indicate its prevalence in practically all 
parts of Indiana. Pasturing sheep on 
some of the fields may save part of it, 
but this is being done in only a few 
counties. In some places rye has been 
sown in the wheat. 

Most of the corn in Indiana has been 
husked, but little was done this week in 
gathering the remainder, due to unfa- 
vorable weather. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Timely Rainfall in California 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 6.—Rainfall 
of the past few days has been worth 
millions of dollars to the state, says E. 
E. Kaufman, head of the local Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Pasturage on the ranges has been 
improved, after a period of drouth such 
as California rarely experiences, and the 
ground in many sections has been made 


fit for seeding, particularly grain. The 
forecast is for continued rains. 
R. C. Mason. 


Plenty of Moisture in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 6—Weather 
conditions continue favorable to the soil 
becoming soaked with moisture prepara- 
ren | to the seeding of grain next spring, 
and for the winter wheat coming through 
in good shape. Snowfall during the past 
week totaled a little more than nine 
inches. 

Demand for flaxseed through northern 















December 10, 1919 


Montana will be unusually large for the 
1920 seeding, it is now forecast. Farm- 
ers who had acreage in the Valier i 
tion tract and some along the main 
of the Great Northern and also in Sheri- 
dan County are the only ones to benefit 
by having seed to sell. The steady and 
gh market price for flaxseed during the 
last year has furnished the attraction 
for larger interest. - 
Joun A. Curry. 


WHEAT AREA IN KANSAS 


State Board of Agriculture Estimates Total 
Winter Acreage at 8,951,834, Exceeding 
Average of Five-Year Pre-War Period 





The Kansas board of agriculture, in its 
report on the acreage and condition of 
wheat sown this fall for the harvest of 
1920, says: 

The area sown to winter wheat this 
fall, as reported by correspondents, is 
8,951,834 acres. This exceeds by 1,232,500 
acres the average of the five-year pre- 
war period (1910-14), but is 2,658,600 
acres, or 23 per cent, less than the record 
area of 11,610,415 acres sown for the crop 
of 1919. 

A disposition to return to a normal 
acreage in wheat and a better-balanced 
crop system is apparent. Every county 
of importance in wheat production has 
less land in wheat than a year ago. In 
the southeastern section of the state (the 
soft wheat district) 25 counties report 
reductions of from 30 to 60 per cent; the 
reductions by counties throughout the 
great wheat belt of central Kansas run 
from 10 to 35 per cent, while the western 
third shows reductions of from 5 to 20 
per cent, with the exception of nine coun- 
ties with small wheat acreages, which 
report incréases. 

In the fall of 1918 three counties had 
more than 300,000 acres each, and 13 
others.more than 200,000 each. This year 
only six counties indicate sowings of 
more than 200,000 acres, Barton leading 
with 256,705, followed by Ford with 256,- 
108, Pawnee 238,012, Reno 228,046, Sum- 
ner 211,160, and Rush 200,971. All coun- 
ties in the central third of the state re- 
port over 100,000 acres each, with the 
exception of Barber, Harvey and four 
counties in the northern tier, as do eight 
northwestern counties, three in the south- 
west and Dickinson County. 

The immediate causes of the reduction 
in acreage most often mentioned by cor- 
respondents are: in the eastern third of 
the state, dry weather, which delayed and 
made difficult the preparation of the seed 
bed; in the western third, the scarcity 
and high cost of labor; while in the cen- 
tral third, both reasons are frequently 
assigned. 

The average condition of the growing 
crop for the state is 79.1 per cent, 100 
representing a good stand and an average 
condition. This is 16.9 per cent lower 
than the condition reported at the same 
period in 1918, but 9.1 per cent higher 
than that reported in 1917. 

The acreage in volunteer wheat is sur- 
prisingly large, 1,262,000 acres. It is 
confined almost entirely to the western 
third of the state. Counties in this sec- 
tion report the per cent of the acreage 
that is volunteer from about 5 to 60. 
In Hodgeman, Ford, Gray, Meade, Has- 
kell, Lane and Scott more than half the 
acreage is reported in volunteer fields. 
This was caused principally by grasshop- 
pers cutting off heads of wheat sufficient- 
ly mature to germinate, followed by good 
fall rains. The volunteer stands are gen- 
erally thick and the growth rank. 
Whether they will withstand the winter 
and yield as well as wheat on prepared 
seed beds is problematical. There is lit- 
tle volunteer wheat in central Kansas, 
and less than 1 per cent in eastern Kan- 
sas, 

Seeding was practically completed in 
all parts of the state by the date upon 
which reports were made out by corre- 
spondents, Nov, 22. 

Except in the western third of the 
state, the crop has afforded little pasture, 
owing to late seeding and slow growth, 
both attributable to dry weather in the 
early fall. 

During the last week in November, 
and preceding the recent low tempera- 
tures, the crop received the benefit of an 
ample covering of snow, which will fur- 
nish both protection and needed moisture. 
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Sioux City, Iowa, has within the last 
few months made wonderful strides to- 
ward the goal it has had in view for 
many years: establishment there of an 
important cash market for dealing par- 
ticularly in coarse grain. The city is lo- 
cated in what its Board of Trade is 
pleased to call “The Golden Egg Terri- 
tory,” comprising the northwestern cor- 
ner of Iowa, the southwestern corner of 
Minnesota, the southeastern corner of 
South Dakota and the northeastern cor- 
ner of Nebraska. This stretch of coun- 
try, immediately tributary to Sioux City, 
takes in what are claimed to be the 
wealthiest counties in the four states, 
with a few exceptions, based on the num- 
ber and average value of farms. Cer- 
tainly it is the heart of the important 
corn-raising sections of the states named. 

To all appearances Sioux City was 
strategically located for a grain “ and 
milling center, but its progress has been 
barred up to the present by the lack of 
competitive freight rates. Its Board of 
Trade was organized in October, 1907, 
following the promise of the Milwaukee 
railroad to establish rates that would 
place it on a parity with other markets. 
This promise failed to materialize, how- 
ever, and the movement languished until 
January, 1914, when active steps were 
again taken to place the name of Sioux 
City on the grain map. 

Sioux City has an interesting history. 
The first white settlement there was 
established in 1849. It was an Indian 
trading post occupied by the factors of 
the American Fur Co., whose trappers 
and traders disputed with the Hudson 
Bay Co. for trade throughout the north- 
ern plains and western mountain country. 
In 1856 steamship traffic had been estab- 
lished in the upper Mississippi, and the 
trading post at Sioux City was used as 
a base of supplies for the Mandan coun- 
try and beyond, it being more accessible 
than Fort Snelling. The bluffs near 
Sioux City were landmarks for traders 
from the days of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Sergeant Charles Floyd, a 
member of that famous expedition, died 
and was buried at Sergeant’s Bluffs, or 
Floyd’s Bluffs, near Sioux City. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
the late Frank H. Peavey, of Minneap- 
olis, began his business career at Sioux 
City. Early in the 70’s he started as a 
buyer at a small elevator there, but on 
account of the handicaps under which 
the market was struggling because of 
discriminative rates, he gave up his posi- 
tion and moved to Minneapolis. 

The Sioux City Board of Trade is 
made up of a group of keen grain men 
and millers who are alive to the possi- 
bilities of the market. Some of these 
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BUILDING A TERMINAL GRAIN MARKET 


By Ropert T. Beatty 


men have been with the organization since 
its inception, and have stood by it re- 
gardless of the numberless disappoint- 
ments they have received. Their aggres- 
siveness has attracted the attention of 
outsiders, until today 37 grain firms 
maintain offices in Sioux City. All told, 
there are about 70 members in the asso- 
ciation. The value of a membership has 
advanced from the nominal sum of $25 
to $4,600, at which price one was sold a 
few weeks ago. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION’S RULING 


The enhanced value in the member- 
ships and the radical change in senti- 
ment are readily traceable to a decision 
handed down by Edward Chambers, of 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Aug. 15, 1918, which 
in effect placed Sioux City on a parity 
with Omaha to points along the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the North Western 
and the Illinois Central railroads. 

Speaking of the changes brought about 
by the securing of these proportional 
grain rates to official classification ter- 
ritory and all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, J. P. Haynes, the traffic 
manager of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, says: 

“These proportional grain rates place 
Sioux City on a parity with Omaha from 
all of northern Nebraska, all of Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado, 
for the reshipping of grain from the Mis- 
souri River to eastern territory. 

“Omaha being the only market on the 
south that competes in common in ter- 
ritory tributary to Sioux City, we find 
it has heretofore been the controlling 
competitor for grain from west of the 
Missouri River. 

“On the north of Sioux 

City the markets of con- 
trolling importance are 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Proportional rates made 
effective Aug. 15 place 
Sioux City in a better po- 
sition for the movement of 
grain to the east than 
Minneapolis and Duluth, 
south of the main line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway running 
through Aberdeen to the 
Pacific Coast. 


“Sioux City is on the same parity of 
rates from Montana as Minneapolis- 
Duluth, and has as favorable a basis from 
a portion of North Dakota, southwestern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. South- 
western Minnesota and _ northwestern 
Iowa can merchandise grain through 
Sioux City now on a cheaper basis than 
through Minneapolis, Duluth or Omaha, 
as well as Milwaukee and Chicago, in ad- 
dition to being able to get quicker re- 
turns on account of transportation sery- 
ice and banking facilities. 


“On the whole, and speaking general-° 


ly» Sioux City will be able to merchan- 
ise grain from the entire northwestern 
region on an even or better basis com- 
paratively with the terminal markets 
previously mentioned.” 

Sioux City also enjoys a rate 3c per 
100 lbs over Omaha to all points south of 
the Ohio River reached by the Illinois 
Central, a 3le rate to Denver and com- 
mon points in Colorado, with very few 
exceptions the same rates to north Pa- 
cific Coast territory as Minneapolis, and 
the same rates, with a few exceptions, as 
Omaha and Kansas City to south Pa- 
cific Coast points. 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS 


With an equality in rates established, 
and official recognition afforded Sioux 
City as a terminal grain-market by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
movement to build terminal elevators 
there, which had lain dormant, was re- 
vived, and several projects were soon 
under way. At the close of the 12 months 
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ended Aug. 14, 1919, or a year after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deci- 
sion was rendered, the secretary of the 
Board of Trade, J. C. Mullaney, issued 
the following report: 

“The close of business on Aug. 14, 
1919, marks the end of Sioux City’s first 
year as a recognized terminal grain mar- 
ket. 
“During this year there were inspect- 
ed at Sioux City, under the supervision 
of the Sioux City Board of Trade, 9,- 
589,950 bus of grain, divided as follows: 
Wheat, 1,233,000 bus; corn, 5,625,000; 
oats, 1,748,250; barley, 929,600; flaxseed, 
42,000; rye, 11,500. 

“Considering the fact that these re- 
ceipts were handled with wholly inade- 
quate facilities, and also that the total 
does not nearly represent the entire vol- 
ume of grain handled by Sioux City 
dealers, the showing is remarkable. Car 
after car had to be forwarded to other 
markets for lack of facilities here, Sioux 
City getting no credit for this business 
in the figures quoted above. 

“Since a number of elevators of the 
most modern type of construction are 
being erected at the present time, one is 
safe in saying that the expectation of a 
showing of 30,000,000 bus in receipts for 
the year ending Aug. 14, 1920, is clearly 
within reason.” 


TERMINAL GRAIN CORPORATION 


The largest of the elevators now un- 
der construction is that of the Terminal 
Grain Corporation. This company has 
an authorized capital stock of $2,000,000, 
with the following officers: T. A. Black, 
president; George C. Call, vice-presi- 
dent; James F. Toy, vice-president; J. 
A. Magoun, treasurer; Charles C. Flan- 

ley, secretary. Among the direc- 
tors are several of the leading 
bankers and business men of 
Sioux City, one of them being 
H. J. Hutton, vice-president of 
the Mystic Milling Co. 

The Terminal Grain Corpora- 
tion’s elevator is ideally located 
on the Great Northern Railroad. 

The corporation owns a 
triangular piece of 
ground about 18 acres 
in extent. This will 
give it an abundance of 











trackage room, about 1,200 feet on either 
side of its elevator and three tracks wide. 
- The elevator itself embodies all the 
latest ideas in construction work of this 
kind, including ventilators in the tun- 
nels under the buildings and over the 
bins to prevent ogg dust explosions, 
as recommended by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. Concrete and steel are used 
throughout, and the building is pro- 
nounced to be absolutely fireproof. The 
capacity is 800,000 bus, but the head house 
is large enough and will have sufficient 
grain-handling machinery in it to take 
care of 1,000,000 bus additional storage. 
Naturally, the most approved equipment 
will be installed for the rapid handling 
of grain. 

The workhouse is 41x61, 175 feet high, 
and the storage bins 83x115, 102 feet 
high. The ground area of the train shed 
is 53x91 feet. In the construction of the 
plant, 12,500 bbls of cement and 720 
tons of ingot steel have been used. The 
work is being rushed forward night and 
day, and the company expects to have the 
house ready for Babe by Jan. 1 next. 
A general merchandising and storage 
business will be done. Alongside the 
building is a Morris grain drier of large 
capacity. 

F. R. Warrick, who formerly had 
charge of the Frisco and Santa Fe eleva- 
tors at Kansas City, is manager for the 
Terminal Grain Corporation. He has 
drawn on his past experience to see that 
the elevator is complete in every respect. 


FLANLEY GRAIN CO. 


The Flanley Grain Co., which also op- 
erates at Omaha, Neb., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Colo., and 
Rockwell City and Algona, Iowa, is 
building an elevator near the Terminal 
Grain Corporation’s plant. Only the 
head house will be built at this time, but 
it will have a capacity of 150,000 bus, 
and be large enough to handle storage 
of 1,000,000 bus. This latter may be 
added later, if required, but temporarily 
only a merchandising and transfer busi- 
ness will be done. 

The Flanley elevator is also of steel 
and concrete construction, and is 178 
feet in height. The building is 61x42, 
and is divided into 29 bins. It is equipped 
with two 10,000-bu per hour receiving 
legs, one 10,000-bu shipping leg, two 
6,000-bu cleaner legs, two 2,000-bu Fair- 
banks hopper scales, with four 2,400-bu 
garners above. Each unit is equipped 
with ball-bearing electric motors. The 
company expects to have the elevator in 
operation by Dec. 15. 

The Flanley Grain Co. is incorporated 
under the laws of Iowa, with $500,000 
capital stock. Charles C, Flanley is 
president and general manager, C. W. 
Adams first vice-president, Carl Hol- 
ton second vice-president, D. S. Hart 
treasurer, and A. G. Beach secretary. 


WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO. 


The second largest elevator is that of 
the Western Terminal Elevator Co. It 
also is well toward completion, and will 
have a capacity of 500,000 bus, with two 
workhouses, one of concrete and one of 
wood construction. This elevator, built 
on the site of the old public terminal 
which burned several years ago, is 60x 
100, and 100 feet high. It will have two 
receiving and three shipping legs, It 
adjoins the small workhouse of the M. 
King Elevator Co., and will do a strictly 
merchandising business. Alongside is a 
corn drier of 20,000 bus capacity. 

M. King, who is president of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., has been in 
the grain business at Sioux City for up- 
wards of 20 years, and operates houses at 
24 stations in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. Associated with Mr. King in his 
new venture are J. J. Large, vice-presi- 
dent, T. F. Harrington, treasurer, and 
W. L. Montgomery, secretary. All of 
these gentlemen are connected with Sioux 
City banking institutions in executive ca- 
pacities. 


OTHER ELEVATORS CONTEMPLATED 


Two other terminal elevator projects 
have been launched at Sioux City within 
the past year. Excavation work on the 
site of one of them was started during 
the summer, but difficulty was experi- 
enced in financing the company and the 
work was abandoned. It is now rumored 
that a Chicago concern of national im- 
portance is figuring on taking over the 
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pro arty and building an elevator for 
Itself thereon. 


The fifth elevator under consideration 
is that of the Farmers’ Terminal Eleva- 
tor Corporation, which figures on build- 
ing a 1,000,000-bu elevator. The com- 
pany is now being organized, and steps 
are to be taken shortly looking toward 
the financing of the proposition. 


MYSTIC MILLING CO, 


In addition to those mentioned, still 
another elevator of importance hai been 
built at Sioux City this year. This was 
at the plant of the Mystic Milling Co. 
at Leeds, a suburb, only a few minutes’ 
run from the town. The workhouse and 
bins are of concrete construction, and 
have a capacity of about 450,000 bus. 
The workhouse is 170 feet high. The 
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The First Unit of the Flanley 


finishing touches on this plant are now 
being made, but the elevator is already 
in operation. The mill has a capacity 
of 800 bbls daily. The company, of which 
H. J. Hutton is the head, also operates 
a small corn mill in Sioux City. 


MARTENS & KETELS MILLING CO. 

The Martens & Ketels Milling Co. has 
also increased its grain storage by the 
erection of a workhouse and two tanks 
across the street from its mill. This will 
increase the company’s storage by about 
45,000 bus. The storage is 120 feet high, 
and of concrete construction. While 
small, it is sightly and equipped for ef- 
ficient work. 

* * 

There are two or three other elevators 
at Sioux City, operated by seed and lin- 
seed concerns. From a storage capacity 
ef possibly 250,000 bus at the beginning 
of the year, the volume has been swelled 
to close to the 2,500,000-bu mark; and 
it is confidently expected that this ca- 

acity will be very appreciably increased 
n 1920. 





It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
grain interests at Sioux City, witness- 
ing the marvelous a a of the 
past year, after so many dreary years of 
waiting, should feel optimistic over the 
outlook for the future. They contend it 
is only the beginning, that the storage 
facilities for grain will attract the manu- 
facturer, and that other mills will be 
built there to convert the grain into flour 
and cereal products. In fact, it is inti- 
mated pretty strongly that one or two of 
the new terminal companies are already 
picturing mills alongside their elevators, 
and that announcements of construction 
work thereon may be looked for before 
long. They want to see an increase in the 
shipments of Sioux City’s manufactured 
products as well as in grain. 

To that end, the Chamber of Com- 


Grain Co.’s Sioux City Plant 


merce, as the city’s civic association is 
named, plans extensive publicity work 
to acquaint the trade with the advantages 
offered by Sioux City, and, if possible, to 
attract thereto outside capital and in- 
dustry. 





Paraguayan Sugar Industry 


In Paraguay, sugar cane grows well in 
the northern and eastern Cordillera and 
a part of the Chaco, but its cultivation 
is confined to the regions near the sugar 
refineries. About 19,000 acres were 
planted the present year. The gross 
weight of the production for 1918 was 
given as 387,500,000 kilos (1 kilo—2.2046 
Ibs) and that for 1919 is estimated to be 
about 400,000,000 kilos. During the year 
1918 the refineries produced 561,820 kilos 
of sugar, 180,121 liters (1 liter—1.05668 
liquid quarts) of rum, 51,500 liters in- 
dustrial alcohol, and 325,900 liters recti- 
fied alcohol. There were imported into 
the country during 1918 2,300,458 kilos 
of sugar, while the exports amounted to 
360 kilos, 
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THRIFT IN FLOUR BUYING 


Open Letter From Wheat Director to Public 
Points Out Reasons for Govern- 
ment Retail Sales 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, has addressed an open letter 
to the housewives of America asking 
their co-operation in-the adjustment of 
the present flour situation and the pro- 
posed sale by the government, within the 
next two weeks, of straight flour in small 
packages at a nominal cost. The letter 
follows: 

“Thrift is common-sense spending. 
Unwise spending may not always indi- 
cate lack of thrift but, perhaps, ignor- 
ance or misconception, or just habit. 

“Take the case of flour. Mill prices 
range $10@14 per bbl. Why? Again, 
certain varieties of wheat are selling 80c 
per bu above the government guaranty 
price. Why? Last year, all kinds of 
wheat and all flours sold almost uniform- 
ly the same. 

“The Grain Corporation does not de- 
sire to replace the usual trade facilities 
in flour-handling. It much prefers that 
the established channels should give the 
ultimate consumer the opportunity to 
practice thrift when so minded. 

“To make assured, however, that such 
opportunity is offered, the Grain Corpora- 
tion, by the middle of December, will 
have in most of our cities not already 
provided with similar flour at similar 
prices, suitable retail packages under the 
name ‘United States Grain Corporation 
Standard Pure Wheat Flour.” This is 
being done because from every national 
standpoint it is desirable that our indi- 
vidual consumers and our bakers re- 
adapt their consumption to use. the prod- 
uct which is in ample supply this year 
and relax the strain on that character of 
flour which is in light supply. 

“No authority exists in the wheat 
guaranty law to control the maximum 
price of wheat, nor of flour. No author- 
ity exists for prescribing the character 
of flour to be made, and no authority 
for requiring ‘war flours’ or ‘substitute 
flours,’ and no necessity exists for them. 
Besides, except in time of war, govern- 
ment should touch the individual prefer- 
ence of its people with great caution. 
Interference may easily cause distress 
and disaster. The experience and judg- 
ment of honest men in private business 
is the safest guide. But the war con- 
science may be succeeded by a respon- 
Sive social conscience and common-sense 
spending. Price competition and the re- 
striction of consumption by price influ- 
ence alone is ungenerous and unfair to 
those of limited purchasing ability. 

“These are the facts of a most interest- 
ing wheat position which make advis- 
able a re-adaptation of the habits of our 
flour consumers: 

“First: An increase in flour and bread 
consumption. In five months, United 
States flour production records an in- 
crease above last year of over 10,000,000 
bbls, which increase has been either eaten 
or placed on the shelves of our people, 
or partly each. This consumption in- 
crease is desirable from every point of 
view, replacing the strain on _higher- 
priced foods. Our large crop of wheat 
will care for it. 

“Second: A shrinkage in the crop yield 
of spring-sown hard wheats by 150,000,- 
000 bus and a corresponding increase in 
the yield of winter wheats. This re- 
quires, for a balanced consumption, a 
shifting of part of the demand from one 
kind to the other. Soft red winters have 
sold in the past more years at high pre- 
miums than have other kinds, but this 
year are the lowest-priced. 

“Third: The elimination Dec. 15 of 
the export and import embargoes. For 
two years these have been maintained to 
provide equal distribution of our supplies 
to ourselves and our allies. They are no 
longer vital, and their removal will be- 
gin the reconstruction ef international 
trade connections that must function 
when the Grain Corporation retires. 
This may admit Canadian wheat of the 
strong variety to make up the shortage 
in our own, but Canadian export, con- 
trolled by a Canadian Wheat Board 
committed to a policy of operating for 
profit, cannot be counted on to respond 
fluently to the usual play of demand. At 
all events, is it not in the national in- 
terest to consume the product of part of 
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Half-Million-Bu Elevator of the Western Terminal Elevator Co, at Sioux City 


our own farms and at a reasonable cost 
than to maintain the high premium mar- 
ket for the benefit of Canadian growers? 

“This situation requires the considera- 
tion of all our people. 

“The grocer should not continue blind- 
ly the stocking of accustomed brands, 
regardless of their advancing prices, but 
should encourage the sale of the lower- 
priced wheat flours. Not to carry them, 
puts a discount on national thrift. 

“Bakers can increase the mixture con- 
tent of these flours and by care and skill 
maintain the quality of bread, with bene- 
fit to their raw material cost. 

“The Bureau of Labor retail price re- 
ports indicate that for 20 months the 
average price of one-sixteenth barrel 
(121% lbs) in this country has been 81@ 
89c. This opportunity offers the retail 
price of flour at about 75c. 

“Let us prove it is not true that our 
people are reckless in expenditure and 
exercise no thrift, either for themselves 
or in protection of those unable to enter 
into price competition. 

“If retailers represent this flour as un- 
suitable, our people should, by test, be 
their own judges. On and after Dec. 20, 
the offices of the United States Grain 
Corporation at New York will answer 
inquiries as to what retailers handle this 
flour.” 





Millers’ National Federation Funds 


Members of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration have received the following bul- 
letin from the committee on finance and 
membership: 

“Referring to Federation Bulletin No. 
207, under date of Nov. 11, 1919, with 
which was inclosed blank forms upon 
which members could pledge annual pay- 
ments to the Federation upon a basis of 
10c per bbl on actual present capacity, 
your committee on finance and member- 
ship desires to express appreciation and 
thanks to the large number of members 
who filled out and returned their pledges 
so promptly. 

“There are many members, however, 
who up to this time have not indicated 
their willingness to subscribe to the Fed- 
eration upon that basis. In many cases, 
no doubt, the matter has merely been 
overlooked; in others it may have been 
delayed because of the absence of execu- 
tive officer or manager. Whatever the 
reason for dela ye not now take 
the time to read again Federation Bulle- 
tin No. 207, and the blank form which 


accompanied that bulletin? Read and 
consider the reasons set forth in that 
bulletin why the Federation should be 
placed, once and for all time, upon a 
sound financial basis. Then fill in the 
blank form and mail it to the Federation 
office. 

“Many members doubtless intend to 
fill out the pledge and send it to the Fed- 


eration office; your committee on finance 
and membership will appreciate it, if you 
have not already done so, if you will 
give the matter attention today—now. 

“We intend in the near future to is- 
sue a bulletin giving the names and 
amounts subscribed by members in re- 
sponse to Bulletin No. 207. We solicit 
your earnest co-operation in this matter, 
in order that this list may be worthy of 
the industry of which your mill is-a unit. 

“Very truly yours, 
“CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND 
MEMBERSHIP. 
“Dwicut M. Batpwin, Chairman, 
Minneapolis. 

“B. W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio. 

“H. S, Herm, Minneapolis. 

“C. M. HarpensercH, Kansas City. 

“C. Powerit Smiru, Knoxville, Tenn.” 





Prices of Sweet Goods Higher 

August C., Junge, secretary Junge 
Baking Co., Joplin, Mo: The sugar 
shortage has been felt by several of the 
baking plants. We know of no one who 
is entirely out of sugar, which is avail- 
able at prices around 18¢c from New Or- 
leans. We believe everybody is carrying 
a good stock of flour on hand, and that 
most of the cracker plants are buying 
and storing flour to last them for 60 to 90 
days. There have been changes in prices 
of 1@4c on sweet goods, and about 20 
different varieties of cakes. Most of this 
is due to a higher price on sugar. 





Public Demands Fancy Goods 


Ellis Crenshaw, president Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Cracker Works: Sugar is wang 
retailed at 138c by the chain store, an 
the merchant in the next building is get- 
ting 20c; both are understood to be mak- 
ing but Ic per lb profit. One is selling 
Cuban sugar at a high price, and the 
other eastern sugar at a price a bit too 
high for its cost. Price changes are 
bound to come, and an advance soon is 
inevitable in the price of sweet goods. 
Some factories advanced 30 or 40 dif- 
ferent articles 1@4c per lb the first half 
of this month. 

One of the oldest merchants in the 
Southeast, head of a house that has op- 
erated for 50 years, says flour bought in 
January and July will prove good prop- 
erty. It is interesting to observe how his 
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experience works out. He seems to have 
reached the right conclusion, There is 
no chance of ry Pepa on flour, as the 
government 60-day contract leaves little 
opportunity to do so. It is interesting to 
notice how, for the past 10 months, the 
cheapest goods the biscuit manufacturer 
offers are not in demand, whereas he 
cannot make his fancy goods fast enough. 
The public seems to demand the best it 
can get and, as a result, clear flours have 
been offered at low values, a decline of 
50c having been noted within a period of 
48 hours on the same product to attract 
trade. 





Grain-Grading Demonstrations 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Dec. 6—Ar- 
rangements have been, completed for 
holding grain-grading demonstration ex- 


hibits at several New England points, 


beginning in December. The Department 
of Agriculture is sending from Washing- 
ton a complete exhibit to demonstrate 
how corn, oats and wheat are graded un- 
der federal standards. This exhibit will 
be shown at meetings of farmers, grain 
dealers and chambers of commerce 
through arrangements made with local 
organizations. 

In addition to the equipment that will 
be in operation actually grading grain, 
the exhibit will carry panels containing 
enlarged photographs and samples of 
grain and flour. Type trays showing dif- 
ferent varieties «and grades of corn, oats 
and wheat are also included. Where fa- 
cilities are available, moving pictures 
and stereopticon pictures will be shown. 

The exhibit is a part of the depart- 
ment’s effort to help grain growers, buy- 
ers and handlers in their work, and shows 
how, under the United States grain 
standards act, interstate shipments of 
grain are graded by licensed inspectors 
located at large markets, and whose work 
is supervised by federal grain super- 
visors. 

The complete schedule of places where 
this exhibit will be shown is to be an- 
nounced within a short time. 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





A profitable canning industry might be 
established in the Abra province, Philip- 
pine Islands, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the catch of ipon fish taken in the 
waters of the province annually. 





The Terminal Grain Corporation’s Structure, as It Looked on Nov. 11, 1919 
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FLOUR RIOT OF 1837 


y 


An Almost Forgotten Episode in the History of the Flour Trade—A Wheat Crop Failure when 
Virginia Was the Great Wheat-Raising State—Hart & Co.’s Flour Store on Washington 
Street Sacked by the New York Mob—Destroying Flour to Reduce the Price 


Among the early annals of the Ameri- 
can flour trade, back in the days before 
the Mississippi valley had become the 
world’s greatest wheat granary, there is 
a chapter today almost forgotten, telling 
of events which, in their time, occasioned 
profound excitement throughout the 
country. The story of the great flour 
riot in New York in the winter of 1837 
does not appear in detail in any chronicle 
of milling; but it has been told in full 
in J. T. Headley’s “Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of the Great Riots,” a remark- 
able volume published by E. B. Treat, 
New York City, in 1882. Mr. Headley’s 
chapter on the flour riot is of such ex- 
ceptional interest, and the book itself is 
so rare, that it is here reprinted in full, 
without further commentary: 


Hunger will drive any people mad, and 
once let there be real suffering for want 
of food among the lower classes, while 
grain is piled up in the storehouses of 
the rich, and riots will surely follow. In 
the French Revolution of 1789 there was 
a great scarcity of provisions, which 
caused frightful outbreaks. It will never 
do to treat with scorn the cry of millions 
for bread. When, amid the general suf- 
fering in Paris, one said to Foulon, the 
minister of state, “The people are starv- 
ing for bread,” he replied, “Let them eat 
hay.” The next day he was hanged to a 
lamp-post. The tumultuous multitude 
marching on Versailles, shouting wildly 
for “bread,” was a fearful spectacle. One 
can hardly blame starving men for seiz- 
ing food by violence, if it can be got in 
no other way; and if ever a mob could 
be justifiable, it would be when they see 
their families suffering and perishing 
around them, in the very sight of well- 
stored granaries. 

In the old despotisms of Europe, the 
poor and oppressed attribute all their 
want and suffering to the rich and pow- 
erful, so that they are not held back 
from redressing their wrongs by igno- 
rance of their source, but fear of the 
strong hand of their rulers. 

These men, embittered not only by 
their own sufferings, but by the tradi- 
tions of the past, when they come to this 
country are easily roused to commit acts 


of violence by anything that reminds — 


them of their old oppressions. They 
have tasted the wormwood and the gall, 
and refuse to have it pressed to their 
lips in a country where liberty is the 
birthright of all. This is what has made, 
and still makes, the foreign population 
among us so dangerous. The vast pro- 
portion of them are from this very class. 
Ignorant of everything but their wrongs, 
they rise in angry rebellion at any at- 
tempt, or fancied attempt, to renew them 
here. Unfortunately, there are Ameri- 
cans among us who, knowing this, work 
upon this sensitive, suspicious feeling, to 
accomplish their own ends. The politi- 
cian does it to secure votes; but the 
worst class is composed of those who 
edit papers that circulate only among the 
scum of society, and embittered by the 
sight of luxuries beyond their reach, are 
always ready to denounce the rich and 
excite the lower classes against what they 
call the oppression of the aristocracy. 

It is doubtful whether the frightful 
riot of 1863 would ever have taken place, 
but for this tone assumed by many of 
the city papers. So of this flour riot, 
it probably would never have happened, 
but for demagogues, who lashed the igno- 
rant foreign population into fury against 
their rich oppressors. Starvation, which, 
as we said, may be a justification of vio- 
lence, did not exist—it was only the high 
price of provisions, growing out of 
searcity, that caused it, but — os 

, they were told, was creat y the 
Ciondity of the rich. 


A YEAR OF SHORT CROPS 


The year in which the great fire «uc- 
curred was a disastrous one to the cops 
of the country. The mighty West, that 


great granary of the nation, was not then 
open as now, and the main supply. of 
grain came from east of the Alleghenies. 
Hence the cause which would create a 
short crop in one section would be apt 
to prevail more or less over all the grain 
region. We imported wheat at this time 
very largely; not only from England, but 
from the Black Sea. 

In September, flour was about seven 
dollars a barrel, but this, as the winter 
came on, went up to twelve dollars—a 
great rise at that time. 

From Virginia, a great wheat state, 
came disastrous tidings; not only was 
the crop short and the price of flour high, 
but it was said that the latter would 
probably go up to fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars a barrel. In Troy, a great depot for 
state flour, it was stated that there were 
only four thousand barrels against thirty 
thousand at the same time the previous 
year. As February came on, a report 
circulated in the city that there was 


only three or four weeks’ supply on hand. . 


This was repeated in the penny papers, 
with the information added, that in cer- 
tain stores were hoarded vast amounts of 
grain and flour, kept out of the market 
to compel a still greater advance in the 
price. This was very probably true, as 
it is a rule with merchants, when they 
have a large stock of anything on hand, 
of which there threatens to be a scarcity, 
to hold on in order to make the scarcity 
greater—thus forcing higher prices. This 
will always prove a dangerous experiment 
in this country in the article of flour. It 
is the prime necessary of life, and the 
right to make it scarce for the sake of 
gain, and at the expense of human suf- 
fering, will always be questioned by the 
poorer classes. 


ALL PRICES ADVANCED 


Although the stock of grain on hand 
at this time was small, there was no dan- 
ger of starvation, nor was it to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation that dema- 
gogues appealed. They talked of the rich 
oppressing the poor by their extortions— 
of monopolists caring only to increase 
their gains without regard to the distress 
they occasioned. 

There was, doubtless, much suffering 
among the poorer classes, not only on 
account of the high price of tiour, but 
also of the necessary articles of living. 
Meat advanced materially, while from 
some strange fatality, coal went up to 
ten dollars a ton. There seemed no rea- 
son for this, as the amount sent to mar- 
ket was said to be largely in excess of 
the previous year. In Canada, coal was 
so scarce that the line of steamers be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec was sus- 
pended before winter set in. 

This state of things excited the atten- 
tion of the people generally, and in the 
fore part of this month a public meeting 
was called at the Tabernacle to consider 
what could be done. It amounted to 
nothing. Some speeches were made, reso- 
lutions offered, but nothing practical was 
proposed. The temperance people at- 
tempted to make a little capital out of it, 
by asserting that the high price of grain 
was owing to the amount used by the 
distilleries—rye being sold as high as one 
dollar and seventy cents per bushel. 

But a different class of people were 
now discussing the subject, and in a dif- 
ferent spirit. Their attention was direct- 
ed to men, not theories—the individual 
oppressors, not the general causes. 


THE STORE OF HART & CO. 


Chief among those against whom the 
snag feeling was now: directed was 
art & Co., large commission merchants 
in Washington Street. between Dey and 
Cortlandt streets. Their store was 
com with flour and wheat, and every 
ay men passed it with sinister looks. 
Sometimes a little knot of men would 
stop opposite it, and talk of the loads of 
eine stored up there, while their own 
amilies were pinched for bread. They 


would gaze savagely on its heavy iron 
doors, that seemed to defy the weak and 
helpless, and then walk on, muttering 
threats and curses. These signs of a 
gathering storm were, however, unheeded 
by the proprietors. Others, better in- 
formed, were not so tranquil; and by 
anonymous letters tried to arouse Mr. 
Hart to take precautionary measures, 
An anonymous letter addressed to W. 
Lenox was picked up in the Park, in 
which the writer stated that a conspiracy 
was formed for breaking open and plun- 
dering Mr. Hart’s store, and gave the 
following plan of action. On some dark 
night, two alarms of fire were to be 
given, one near the Battery, and the 
other uptown, in order to draw off the 
watchmen and police, when a large crowd 
already assembled in the neighborhood 
would make a sudden rush for the build- 
ing, and sack it before help could arrive. 

This letter was handed to High Con- 
stable Hays, who showed it to Hart & 
Co., but they seemed to regard it as an 
attempt to frighten them. This was fol- 
lowed by anonymous letters from other 
parties, that reached the mayor, insist- 
ing on it that danger was hanging over 
this house. He sent them to Hart & 
Co., but they, thinking it was only a trick 
to put down the price of flour, paid no 
attention to them. They locked their 
three massive iron doors at night as 
usual, and went to their homes without 
fear, and the underground swell kept on 
increasing in volume. 

The first plan of operation, if it ever 
existed, was either abandoned by the 
mob or deferred till after other measures 
were tried. 

At length, on the afternoon of Feb. 10, 
the following placard was posted up all 
over the city: 

Bread, Meat, Rent, Fuel! 
The voice of the people shall be heard and 
will prevail. 

The people will meet in the Park, rain or 
shine, at four o’clock on 

Monday Afternoon, 


to inquire into.the cause of the present un- 
exampled distress, and to devise a suitable 
remedy. All friends of humanity, deter- 
mined to resist monopolists and extortioners, 
are invited to attend. 


Moses Jacques. 
Paulus Hedle. 
Daniel A. Robertson, Alexander Ming, Jr, 
Warden Hayward. Elijah F. Crane. 


New York, Feb. 10, 1837. 

The idle crowd had all day Sunday to 
talk over this call. Everywhere knots of 
men were seen gathered before these 
placards—some spelling out slowly, and 
with great difficulty, the words for them- 
selves, others reading the call to those 
unable to read it. The groggeries were 
filled with excited men, talking over the 
meeting, and interspersing their oaths 
with copious draughts of liquor, and 
threatening openly to teach these rich 
oppressors a lesson they would not soon 
forget. 

There was something ominous in the 
hour selected for the meeting; 4 o’clock 
in February meant night, before it would 
get under full headway. It was evident 
that the leaders did not mean the meeting 
to be one of mere speech-making. They 
knew that under cover of darkness, men 
could be incited to do what in broad day- 
light they would be afraid to undertake. 

Before the time appointed, a crowd be- 
gan to assemble, the character of which 
boded no good. Dirty, ragged and rough- 
looking, as they flowed from different 
quarters together into the inclosure, 
those who composed it were evidently a 
mob already made to hand. 

At length, four or five thousand shiv- 
ering wretches were gathered in front of 
the City Hall. Moses Jacques, a man 
who would make a good French Com- 
munist today, was chosen chairman. But 
this motley multitude had no idea or re- 
spect for order, or regular proceedings, 
and they broke up into different groups, 
each pushing forward its favorite orator. 

One of the strangest freaks of this 
meeting was an address to a collection 


Daniel Graham. 
John Windt. 
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of Democrats 
He forgot all a 
meeting, and being a strong Bentonian, 
launched out into the currency question, 
attributing all the evils of the Republic, 
present and to come, to the issue of 
ank notes; and advising his hearers to 


refuse to take the trash altogether, and 
receive nothing but specie. This was the 
more comical, as not one out of ten of 
the poor wretches he addressed had the 
chance to refuse either. Half starving, 
they would have been glad to receive 
anything in the shape of money that 
would help them through the hard win- 
ter. Yet when Mr. Ming offered a reso- 
lution, proposing a memorial to the legis- 
lature, requiring a law to be passed, for- 
bidding any bank to issue a note under 
the denomination of a hundred dollars, 
the deluded people, who had been listen- 
ing with gaping mouths, rent the air with 
acclamations. 

It was a curious exhibition of the wis- 
dom of the sovereign people—this verdict 
of a ragged mob on the currency ques- 
tion. They were so delighted with this 
lucid exposition of the cause of the 
scarcity of flour that they seized the ora- 
tor bodily, and elevating him on their 
shoulders, bore him across the street to 
Tammany Hall, where something besides 
specie was received from behind the bar 
to reward their devotion. 

There was, however, some excuse for 
him. He had been several times candi- 
date for city register, and hence was 
more anxious to secure votes than flour— 
be a popular demagogue rather than a 
public benefactor. . 

But there were other speakers who 
kept more directly to the point. They 
launched at once into a bitter tirade 
against landlords for their high rents, 
and against monopolists for holding on 
to flour at the expense of the poor and 
suffering. Knowing the character of the 
audience before them, and their bitter 
hatred of the rich that had grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength in the Old Country, it was not 
difficult to lash them into a tempest of 
passion. They depicted the aristocrats 
around them rolling in wealth, wrung 
from their necessities—laughing at their 
sufferings while rioting in luxury—nay, 
hoarding up the very bread without 
which they must starve, in order to real- 
ize a few dollars more on a barrel of 
flour. Loud oaths and deep muttered 
curses followed these appeals, and the 
excited multitude became agitated with 
passion. 

One of the speakers closed his’ bitter 
harangue with “Fellow-citizens, Eli Hart 
has now 53,000 barrels of flour in his 
store; let us go and offer him eight dol- 
lars a barrel for it, and if he will not 
take it—” It was not difficult to know 
how he meant to close the sentence; but 
just then a friend, shrewder than he, 
seeing the legal consequences to them- 
selves of an open proposition to resort to 
violence, touched him on the shoulder, 
when in a lower tone of voice he con- 
cluded: “we shall depart in peace.” In 
the excitement of the moment, he had 
evidently forgotten the guarded language 
he intended to use, and was about to 
utter that which would have consigned 
him to a prisoner’s cell, but checked him- 
self in time. He was willing others 
should suffer the consequence of violat- 
ing the law, to which his appeals urged 
them; but his love for the poor did not 
prompt him to share their fate. 


THE ATTACK ON THE STORE 


It was bitter cold, and it was a wonder 
that the crowd had listened patiently so 
long. The proposition to go to Hart’s 
store with a demand for flour was in- 
stantly seized, and those around the 
speaker started off with a shout and, 
streaming down Broadway, poured in one 
dark, living stream along Cortlandt 
Street into Washington Street. The 
clerks in the store heard the turmoil, and 
suspecting the object of the rioters, 
rushed to the doors and windows, and 
began to close and bolt them. There 
were three large iron doors opening on 
the sidewalk, and they had succeeded in 
bolting and barring all but one, when 
the mob arrived. Forcing their way 
through this middle door, the latter seized 
the barrels, and began to roll them out 
into the street. 

Mr. Hart, either from curiosity to hear 
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what the meeting would propose to do, 
or from his suspicions Bein aroused 
from what he had previously heard, was 
on the spot, and as soon as he saw the 
crowd stream out of the Park, down 
Broadway, he hurried to the police and, 
obtaining a posse of officers, made all 
haste for his store. But as they were 
going down Dey Street, the mob, which 
blocked the farther end, rushed on them 
with such fury that, before they had time 
to defend themselves, their clubs, or 
staves as they were then called, were 
wrenched from their hands and broken 
into fragments. The crowd was not yet 
very great, and the disarmed officers 
forced their way into Washington Street 
and into the store. Their presence 
frightened the few inside, and they has- 
tily decamped. 

The mayor, who was in his room at the 
City Hall, had been speedily notified of 
the riot, and hurried to the spot. The 
crowd remaining in the Park had also 
been informed of what was going on, and 
dashing madly down Broadway, and 
through Cortlandt Street, joined with 
loud shouts their companions in front of 
the store. The mayor mounted a flight 
of steps, and began to harangue the mob, 
urging them to desist, and warning them 
of the consequences of their unlawful ac- 
tion. He had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before brickbats, and sticks, and 
pieces of ice came raining around him in 
such a dangerous shower that he had to 
give it up, and make his way to a place 
of safety. 

The street was now black with the 
momentarily increasing throng and, em- 
boldened by their numbers, they made a 
rush at the entrance of the store. Driv- 
ing the police officers before them, they 
wrenched by main force one of the heavy 
iron doors from its hinges. A half a 
score of men at once seized it, and using 
it as a battering-ram, hurled it with 
such force against the others that, after a 
few thundering blows, they one after an- 
other gave way, and the crowd poured in. 
The clerks fled, and the rioters went to 
work without hindrance. Mounting to the 
upper lofts, they first broke in all the 
doors and windows, and then began to 
roll and heave out the flour. 

The barrels on the ground floor were 
rolled, swiftly as one could follow an- 
other, into the street, when they were at 
once seized by those waiting without, and 
their heads knocked in, and their contents 
strewn over the pavement. On the upper 
lofts they were rolled to the broken win- 
dows, and lifted onto the sill, and tum- 
bled below. Warned by their descent, 
the crowd backed to the farther side of 
the street. Part would be staved in by 
their fall; those that were not, were 
seized as they rolled off the sidewalk, and 
the heads. knocked out. One fellow, as 
he stood by the window-sill and pitched 
the barrels below, shouted as each one 
went with a crash to the flagging: “Here 
goes flour at eight dollars a barrel!” 

The scene which now presented itself 
was a most strange, extraordinary one. 
The night was clear and cold, and the 
wintry moon was sailing tranquilly 
through the blue and starlit heavens, 
flooding here and there the sea of up- 
turned faces with its mellow light, or 
casting the deep shadow of intervening 
houses over the black mass, while the 
street looked as if a sudden snowstorm 
had carpeted it with white. The men in 
the windows and those below were white 
with flour that had sifted over their gar- 
ments; while, to give a still wilder aspect 
to the scene, women, some bareheaded, 
some in rags, were roaming around like 
camp followers after plunder. Here a 
group had seized empty boxes; there oth- 
ers pressed forward with baskets on their 
arms; and others still, empty-handed, 
pushed along, with their aprons gathered 
up like a sack. These all knelt amid the 
flour, and scooped it like sand over the 
street. The heavy thud of the barrels, 
as they struck almost momentarily on the 
sidewalk, could be distinctly heard above 
the shouts of the men. 

Some of the mob found their way into 
Mr. Hart’s counting-room, and tore up 
his papers and scattered them over the 
floor. It was evident they were bent on 
utter destruction; but when about. five 
hundred barrels of flour had been de- 
stroyed, together with a theusand bushels 
of wheat in sacks, a heavy force of police 
came’ marching along the street. These 
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were soon after followed by detachments 
of the National Guards from Colonel 
Smith’s and Hele’s regiments. The flash- 
ing of the moonbeams on the burnished 
barrels and bayonets of their muskets 
struck terror into the hearts of the riot- 
ers. 

The cry of “The soldiers are coming!” 
flew from lip to lip, causing a sudden 
cessation of the work of destruction, and 
each one thought only of self-preserva- 
tion. Many, however, were arrested, and 
sent off to Bridewell under the charge of 
Officer Bowyer, with a squad of police. 
The latter were assailed, however, on the 
way, by a portion of the mob that pur- 
sued them, and a fierce fight followed. In 
the struggle, Bowyer and his assistants 
had their clothes torn from their backs, 
and some of the prisoners were rescued. 

In the meantime, the military paraded 
the street, clearing it of the mob, and 
preventing their return. In front of the 
store, and far beyond it, the flour lay 
half-knee deep—a sad spectacle, in view 
of the daily increasing scarcity of grain. 


ANOTHER STORE ATTACKED 

Just before the military and police 
reached the ground, some one in the 
crowd shouted “Meeches’.” This was an- 
other flour store at Coenties Slip, on the 
other side of the city, nearly opposite. 
A portion of the mob on the outside, 
that could not get to the store and aid 
in the work of destruction, at once hur- 
ried away to this new field of operations. 
On the way over, they passed Herrick 
& Co.’s flour store, and stopped to de- 
molish it. They were loaded down with 
brick-bats, which they hurled at the win- 
dows, smashing them in. The doors fol- 
lowed, and the crowd, rushing through, 
began to roll out the barrels of flour. 
But when some twenty or thirty were 
tumbled into the street, and about half 
of them staved in, they for some cause 
or other stopped. Some said that they 
ceased because the owner promised, if 
they did, he would give it all away to 
the poor the next day. At all events, 
they would soon have been compelled to 
abandon the work of destruction, for the 
police hastened to the spot, accompanied 
by a large body of citizens, who had vol- 
unteered their help. Some were arrest- 
ed, but most of the ringleaders escaped. 

How many of those who attended the 
meeting in the Park anticipated a mob 
and its action it is impossible to say; 
but that a great number of them did, 
there can be no doubt. 

By 9 o’clock the riot was over, and 
those who had engaged in it were either 
arrested or dispersed. 

The next day Mr. Hart issued a: card, 
denying that the exorbitant price of flour 
was owing to his having purchased a 
large quantity for the sake of monopoliz- 
ing it, but to its scarcity alone. 

It was certainly a very original way to 
bring down the price, by attempting to 
destroy all there was in the city. Com- 
plaining of suffering from the want of 
provisions, they attempted to relieve 
themselves by putting its possession out 
of their power altogether. With little to 
eat, they attempted to make it impossible 
to eat at all. A better illustration of 
the insensate character of a mob could 
not be given. 





Rice Crop Estimate Reduced 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 6—The 
rice crop in the Sacramento valley this 
season is estimated to go about 3,500,000 
bags, a falling off of 700,000 bags over 
the earlier estimates. Last year the 
average yield was 40 bags to the acre. 
This season it is running 30. It is point- 
ed out, however, that the better quality 
this year will make up for the loss in 
quantity, and that the total crop will run 
about $21,000,000, based upon the present 
market price. R. C. Mason. 





American-Argentine Trade 


Negotiations for a commercial traveller 
treaty between the United States and 
Argentina, which have been going on be- 
tween American Minister Stimson and 
Foreign Minister Pueyrredon at Buenos 
Aires, are understood to be nearing com- 
pletion, and it is expected that an agree- 
ment will soon be signed. This provides 
for a reciprocal federal license system 
for commercial travellers of both coun- 
tries. 
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HOBBY-READING 


Most men are distinctly conscious of 
wanting to read more than they do, and 
also of a feeling that they do not get as 
much satisfaction as they would like out 
of a full half of their reading. The old 
question of what to read is oppressive, 
not because of any lack of material, but 
because it is so much too plentiful. A 
book, chosen at random or even with 
some degree of care, is more or less of a 
gamble, with. the odds rather against the 
player. To win, not only must the book 
in itself be worth while, but it must fit 
the reader’s inclinations. Advice by no 
means always solves the problem; the 
fact that the eminent critic, John Smith, 
declares a book intensely interesting does 
not guarantee Thomas Jones against be- 
ing horribly bored by it. 

A few men have the extraordinary gift 
of apparently, at least, being interested 
in everything under the sun; Theodore 
Roosevelt was probably the most con- 
spicuous example of this form of genius 
—for genius in his case it was—in the 
whole history of American letters. Most 
people, less fortunate, have to acknowl- 
edge limits to their enthusiasms, and 
these limits proclaim themselves strongly 
in reading. The fact is that any one gets 
vastly more pleasure out of reading a 
book about something he is interested in, 
even though the work may be undeniably 
mediocre, than from wading through a 
masterpiece concerned with matters 
which he feels are none of his affair. 

People generally talk as if there were 
an absolute standard of excellence in 
books, as if such and such a book was 
just as definitely “good” as its cost was 
unquestionably a dollar and thirty cents. 
This, of course, is largely nonsense, en- 
couraged chiefly by the desire of profes- 
sional critics and lecturers to pose as 
authorities, and the willingness of the 
rest of the world to let them do so. A 
book is simply a communication from the 
author to each one of his readers; if the 
reader does not care to hear what the 
author has to say, then the book, so far 
as he is concerned,-is simply no good. 
He cannot, of course,’ extend this verdict 
beyond himself, for his neighbor may 
find it the most absorbing thing he ever 
read. Foster on Bridge, and Rex Beach’s 
stories, and Richard Bennett’s History of 
Corn Milling, and Robert Browning’s 
poems, are all cases in point. 

Since it is impossible for most of us to 
be interested in everything, and since, 
the keener the initial interest, the greater 
the pleasure and satisfaction in reading, 
it is worth while for almost every one, 
and particularly for almost every busy 
man, to cultivate a reading hobby. The 
hobby to be ridden, or read, may be of 
almost any conceivable shape and hue; it 
may range from Indic philology to golf; 
it may harness itself into a man’s busi- 
ness, or be utterly remote even from his 
other recreations. The virtue of the 
hobby in reading is simply this: it pro- 
vides a subject in which one is so thor- 
oughly interested that any book dealing 
with any phase of it is necessarily ab- 
sorbing. 

For example: one reads a book about 
Napoleon—as slight a one, perhaps, as 
Bernard Shaw’s “The Man of Destiny.” 
Curiosity sets in; is this half-comedy 
picture of the young Corsican artillery- 
man true to the facts? Another book 
follows, possibly Headley’s “Napoleon 
and His Marshals.” The emperor’s bat- 
tles turn up in fiction; from Shaw’s victor 
of Lodi one turns to Victor Hugo’s im- 
mense story of the defeat at Waterloo, 
with a bit of “Vanity Fair” by way of 
British contrast. Tolstoy’s account of 
Austerlitz drags in the vast, unwieldy 
bulk of “War and Peace.” By this time 
the hobby is bestridden and in full ca- 
reer. The rider begins to talk of “Na- 
poleana,” and to pester booksellers with 
orders for volumes long since out of 
print. He no longer wonders what to 
read; and if he rides his hobby long 


and hard enough, the stupidest book ever 
written about Napoleon—and there have 
been some very dull ones—acquires an 
amazing interest. 

Almost every chapter of the world’s 
history, and every phase of its thought, 
is capable of providing a hobby big 
enough to keep a healthy young man 
well found in reading matter for the 
rest of his natural life. Every miller 
keeps in his stable—or rather, his ga- 
rage nowadays—twenty or thirty full- 
sized hobbies, all more or less closely con- 
nected with his business, and nearly all 
of them pining away for lack of exer- 
cise. The history of flour-milling is in 
itself a hobby that can be ridden far 
afield; it takes one into the pyramids of 
Egypt, among the ruins of Babylon, with 
Schliemann through the cities of Troy, 
into every circle of society in the Roman. 
Empire, and into an amazing collection 
of out-of-the-way corners of the Middle 
Ages. Every time a miller ships a car- 
load of flour he rubs against a possible 
reading hobby in the story of steam 
transportation. There is really no end to 
the list, for it is amazing to see how 
nearly everything in the world goes back, 
sooner or later, to the question of bread. 

This illustrates one of the chief pe- 
culiarities of the reading-hobby: the 
strange by-paths into which, given a rea- 
sonably free rein, it will conduct its rid- 
er. A man may start out with the lit- 
erature of golf-sticks, and before he 
knows it find himself immersed in the 
tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots; he 
may begin with James Whitcomb Riley, - 
and end in the middle of the Old Testa- 
ment. Wherefore it is always well to 
ride one’s hobby with an unprejudiced 
mind and open eyes, prepared for the un- 
expected and ready at any time to quit 
the beaten highway for a by-road the 
turns and twists of which tickle the 
imagination. 

Of course, not every one needs to own 
a reading hobby; but for most people the 
possession of such a beast gives new zest 
to the reading and pursuit of books. It 
is beautiful and wonderful to behold the 
delight of the confirmed hobby-rider when 
he has, after months and years of search- 
ing, at last captured a copy of a cer- 
tain rare book, which probably no other 
human being in the world except him- 
self would give two cents to own. Be- 
sides, one comes to feel a definite pro- 
prietorship in the chosen field, arising 
naturally from the fact that one really 
knows something about it. It is extraor- 
dinarily pleasant to know something 
about anything not immediately con- 
nected with the routine of daily life, and 
it is about as uncommon as it is pleasant. 

Hobbies, like poets, are born, not made; 
but, also like poets, they need a lot of 
encouragement if they are not to die 
early deaths. A man does not often de- 
liberately and in cold blood say to him- 
self: “Go to, I will make me a lifelong 
hobby out of Chinese itics”—or the 
Pilgrim Fathers, or anything else he may 
have a mind to. No; for some reason or 
other he feels a vague interest in some 
subject; he has read, or seen, or heard 
something which has touched his imagina- 
tion. This is the critical time in the 
hobby’s life; generally he dies of inat- 
tention before growing to full-fledged 
hobbyhood. If, however, a few weeks of 
care are devoted to him, if his owner 
says: “Tomorrow, instead of reading the 
Saturday Evening Post or the funny 
page of the morning paper, I will start a 
new book on this subject which has just 
set me to wondering,” why, then the new- 
born hobby stands a fair chance of-a long 
life and a merry cze. If he is a stupid, 
ill-favored hobby, unsuited to his master, 
he will still die young; but if he has real 
stuff in him, and his gaits are such as 
are adapted to his rider’s muscles, then 
all will be well. 

Hobbies are like children, in that it is 
possible to adopt them, but far better to 
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MORE MAC MANUS TALES 


One must be in a sad state of sophisti- 
cation if he cannot enjoy folk-tales told 
so charmingly as they are by Seumas 
MacManus, who has recently added to 
his former collections another which he 
entitles, after an exclamation common, 
evidently, in Irish cabins, “Lo, and Be- 
hold Ye!” Some of them are century- 
old, while others are woven, so he tells 
us, out of “the warp of dream and weft 
of tradition.” It would be difficult to 
distinguish the one origin from the other. 

The quality of Irish humor is very 
different from our own. It is more quiet, 
less startling in its incongruities, relying 
to a smaller degree upon exaggeration. 
Undoubtedly our own has been influenced 
very largely by it, but we have developed 
a form which is quite individual. We 
are familiar enough, however, with the 
Irish variety, so that it scarcely strikes 
us as foreign. 

The stories relate to all sorts of sub- 
jects, from cabbages to kings. How three 
sisters won a wager by proving their 
husbands to be the most foolish men in 
Ireland; how the peasant girl, Saav, be- 
came an Irish queen, and how, with her 
wit and cleverness, she won the king’s 
love a second time when it had become 
cold; how Dark Patrick lost the race at 
the Carman fair and how, with a “bone- 
yard ghost” of a horse, pricked with his 
magic spur, he won it the next time. 
Then there is the story of Billy Burns’s 
trip to the moon, of the ruse that won for 
Dick Thorny, the blacksmith’s son, the 
hand of the lord mayor’s daughter, and a 
dozen others, each as clever and as in- 
teresting as the last. 


“Lo, and Behold Ye!’ by Seumas MacManus; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; $1.60 


net, 
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LILIES, WHITE AND RED 


Two stories, having as their back- 
ground incidents of the German invasion 
of northern France, are associated by 
their author, Mme. Frances Wilson 
Huard, under the title, “Lilies, White 
and Red.” Mme. Huard will be remem- 
bered for her dramatic account of her 
experiences during the first battle of the 
Marne, “My Home in the Field of Hon- 
our,” and for her scarcely less interesting 
story of the days, a little later, when her 
chateau served as a military hospital. 

Her adventure into the field of fiction 
is successful enough, however, to stand 
unsupported by her earlier books. The 
two stories, while of very unequal merit, 
show ability in characterization and in 
dramatic presentation. The first, “Ma- 
demoiselle Prune,” will stand compari- 
son with any similar story that has yet 
appeared. The plot is simple enough. 
A German officer, in charge of the local 
kommandatur, is billeted at the home of 
an old French gentlewoman, whose 

aceful and quiet life had scarcely been 
disturbed by the invasion. He is a gen- 
tleman, thoughtful and courteous; and 
very soon she almost forgets that he is 
an enemy. She nurses him through an 
illness, and he repays her by many deli- 
cate acts of kindness. One evening a 
French officer, who is carrying valuable 
military information, seeks refuge in her 
house. By a lie told to her guest, she 
enables the Frenchman to escape. Suspi- 
cion of complicity falls on the dean of 
the cathedral and she saves his life, with 
the sacrifice of her own, by the avowal of 
the part she has played. 

The’ story is beautifully told. In her 
selection and combination of incident and 
in the detachment of the narration, the 
author leaves little to be desired. 

The same cannot be said of the second 
story, “The Cockerel.” While the ma- 


terials of the tale are as good as in the 
first, they are by no means as skillfully 
handled. There is too great an amount 


of detail and a certain stridency in their 
interpretation. The result is propaganda 
rather than artistic fiction. 


“Lilies, White and Red,” by Frances Wilson 
Huard; George H. Doran Co., New York; 


$1.35 net, 
* * 


THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST 


One need be no thick-spectacled scien- 
tist, thinking in terms of Latin polysylla- 
bles, to enter upon an evening’s adventure 
with the author of this book into the 
lives and customs of the various birds, 
beasts and plants that people his collec- 
tion of essays. Neither does one alto- 
gether need an introduction to Mr. Hud- 
son, who is known on two continents for 
his studies of nature and for his tales of 
tropical lands. 

The charm of Mr. Hudson’s book lies 
not so much in the plant and animal lore 
he reveals to the reader as in his inter- 
pretation of it in terms of universal life; 
he closes a gap that is not really so wide 
as is apparent between the lower and 
the higher forms of animate matter, and 
establishes more closely the sense of re- 
lationship and kinship that should exist 
between man and animal. Through his 
interpretations of the ways and psychol- 
ogies of the lower forms of life the mys- 
teries surrounding humankind are made 
less profound. 

Some of the chapter titles, which fol- 
low, will give an idea of the leisurely in- 
terest that lies in the book: “Life in a 
Pine Wood,” “Bats,” “Beauty of the 
Fox,” “The Discontented Squirrel,” “The 
Toad as a Traveller,” “Mary’s Little 
Lamb,” “The Serpent’s Tongue,” “The 
Serpent in Literature,” “The Great Dog- 
Superstition,” “My Friend the Pig,” “The 
Potato at Home and in England,” and 
“Concerning Lawns, with Incidental Ob- 
servations on Earthworms.” 

It is a great book for man or boy. 


“The Book of a Naturalist,””’ by W. H. Hud- 
son; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$3.50 net. 

* #* 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY 


We have had many books like Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s “Story of an abandoned 
farm,” to use his own subtitle, but none 
in which the tale is told with more deli- 
cate humor or a livelier appreciation of 
the delights of country life. Most of us 
talk a good bit about the simple life but, 
except for a few weeks in the summer, 
Arcady’s charms are more in the imagina- 
tion than in the extended experience. It 
is all very well to have been born in the 
country, and we look back with pleasure 
to the days when we broke the ice in 
the pitcher of an unheated bedroom; but 
we are not as young as we used to be, and 
the radiator and the hot water gushing 
from the tap in the bathroom seem more 
sanitary, not to say more comfortable. 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound” gives us a 
thrill, but the memory of those icy sheets 
a distinct chill. 

Mr. Paine, after years of sophisticated 
living, took a vacation from it on an 
abandoned farm in Connecticut, alias 
Arcady, within a convenient distance from 
New York. He chopped wood, hung wall 
paper and routed a hive of bees which 
had attempted to assert a squatter’s right 
within his walls. Doubtless he sometimes 
milked the cow and curried the old horse. 
He had a delightful time reconstructing, 
from the relics stored in the attic, the 
life of generations that were young when 
Israel Putnam’s men were marching by. 
There were so many things to do about 
the farm, so much in which the interest 
was fresh, that he found it hard to re- 
sume the literary work necessary if the 


‘bills were to be paid; but at last he set- 


tled into it again, and for several years 
the abandoned farm was his home. 

Like so many others, the time came 
when he, as had those who had gone be- 
fore, abandoned the farm to another, and 
his address is at present, if the last issue 
of “Who’s Who” is to be believed, the 
Players’ Club in New York. Within its 
comfortable walls, with his friends about 
him, he doubtless longs, as all of us do 
now and then,—for Arcady. 


“Dwellers in Arcady,’”’ by Albert Bigelow 
Paine; Harper & Brothers, New York; 
$1.50 net. 





There are located in Antung, China, 
about 20 large bean-oil mills, and this 
city ranks second to Dairen, Manchuria, 
in the production of bean oil and bean 
cake. 











“Rastus, how is it you have given up 
going to church?” asked Pastor Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s dis 
way. I likes to take an active part, an’ 
I used to pass de collection basket, but 
dey’s give de job to Brothah Green, who 
jest returned from Ovah Thai-ah.” 

“In recognition of his heroic service, I 
suppose?” 

“No, sah, I reckon he’s got dat job in 
reco’nition o’ his having lost one o’ his 
hands.” —Argonaut. 

* * 

“Is this hard cider? 
pective purchaser. 

“Sure,” said the rural dispenser. 

“But how hard is it?” 

“Well, my hired man, who never wuz 
right peart before, filled up on th’ stuff 
*tother day an’ lit out down the big road 
yellin’ ‘Glory halleluiah! I’m still livin’ 
in th’ home of the brave an’ th’ land of 
the free!” 

“Gimme a gallon.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


> asked the pros- 


* * 


It was married men’s night at the re- 
vival meeting. 

“Let all you husbands who have trou- 
bles on your minds stand up,” shouted 
the emotional preacher, at the height of 
his spasm. 

Instantly every man in the church rose 
to his feet except one. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the preacher, peering 
out at this lone sitter, who occupied a 
chair near the door and apart from the 
others, “you are one in a million.” 

“It ain’t that,” piped back this one, 
helplessly, as the rest of the congregation 
turned to gaze suspiciously at him. “I 
can’t get up; I’m paralyzed.” ~—Tit-Bits. 

* * 


Bailie McTavish: “An’ so ye leave 
Glesca’ on Monday. What are ye daein’ 
the morrow nicht?” 

Mr. Jarvie: “Tomorrow, Thursday, I’ve 
no engagement.” 

Bailie: “An’ the nixt nicht?” 

Mr. J: “I’m free then, too.” 

Bailie: “An’ what will ye be daein’ on 
Saturday ?” 

Mr. J: “On Saturday I dine with the 
Buchans.” 

Bailie: “What a peety! Aa wanted ye 
tae tak’ dinner wi’ us on Saturday.” 


—Dallas News. 
_ * 


Customer: “I want to buy a safe for 
my private residence.” 

Clerk: “Yes, sir; we’ve just gotten in 
some little beauties in the 12-quart home 


size.” —Fun. 
* * 


Small Boy (to gentleman in shining 
topper): “Take my catapult, guv’nor. 
I’m afraid ter trust meself wiv it.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
* * 


The partners of a well-known stock 
exchange house were having a dinner 
conference at an uptown hotel. One of 
them appeared worried during the prog- 
ress of the meal, and finally he was 
queried as to the cause of his fit of ab- 
straction. 

“I just happened to remember that I 
neglected to lock the safe before I left 
the office,” he replied. 

“Why worry?” said another member of 
the firm. “We are all here.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


A clergyman in a midland town, just 
before the service, was called to the vesti- 
bule to meet a couple who wanted to be 
married. He explained that there wasn’t 
time for the ceremony. 

“But,” said he, “if you will be seated, 
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I will give you an opportunity at the end 
of the service to come forward.” 

The couple agreed, and at the proper 
moment the cler an said, “Will those 
who wish to be united in the holy bond 
of matrimony please come forward?” 

Thereupon 13 women and 1 man pro- 
ceeded to the altar. —Fun. 

* - 

The Browns (father and daughter) 
had been doing Italy. On returning, 
Brown, relating his adventures, was asked 
if they visited Venice in the course of 
their travels. 

“I say, Mary,” he asked his daughter, 
“did we go to Venice?” 

“Why, no, dad; don’t you remember? 
We got to the station, but there was a 
flood on, so we didn’t get out.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
* 


The Hero: “Where is the che-i-ld, Os- 
wald ?” 

The Villain: “TI have him in my cus- 
tody.” 


y 

The Hero: “And the papers, what 
have you done with them?” 

The Villain: “I have them at the black- 
smith shop.” 

The Hero: 
forged, then? 

The Villain: 
filed.” 


“You are having them 
Curses !” 

“No, I am having them 

—Nebraska Awgwan. 

* * 

“Why do you object to the League of 
Nations ?” 

“On musical grounds. After singing 
‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ all these 
years I don’t want the mental effort of 
changing to ‘Our countries, ’Tis of 
Those,’ ” —Life. 

* * 

“Look here,” demanded the hard-eyed 
man in the menagerie tent, “are those 
your children over there in front of that 
cage ?” 

“Only about 14 of ’em,” replied Gap 
Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., who 
was viewing the wonders. 

“Well, get ’em away from there, quick! 
They have been making faces at the 
gorilla for 20 minutes and the poor devil 
is having one fit right after another!” 

—Life. 
* * 

Miss Smart: “TI don’t know what’s the 
matter with that little man over there. 
He was so attentive a few moments ago, 
and now he won’t even look at me!” 

Mrs. Blank: “Perhaps he saw me come 
in. He’s my husband.” Life. 
* * 


Mistress (nervously): “I do hope the 
place will suit you.” 

New Maid: “Well, the house is not 
bad, and I rather like the look of the 
policeman on the beat, but if I stay here 
you'll kindly take them horrible pictures 
down !” London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Judge: “Describe what passed between 
you in the quarrel with your wife.” 

Prisoner: “The plates were regular 
dinner size, your honor, and the teapot 
had a broken spout.” —Punch. 

” * 

“I hope,” said one wife to another, 
“that you never nag your husband.” 

“Only when he’s beating the rugs,” 
said the second one. “When he is thor- 
oughly irritated he makes a much better 
job of it.” —Life. 

* ” 

He: “And did you see Monte Carlo 
whilst you were at Nice?” 

She: “No; papa called on him, I be- 
lieve, but from his disappointed appear- 
ance when he returned to the hotel I 
think Mr. Carlo must have been out.” 

—Ginger Jar. 
~~ * 

“Alice,” said Mrs. Grouchy, “I don’t 
like the looks of that man who called to 
see you last night.” 

“Well, well,” replied Alice, “ain’t it 
funny, ma’am? He said the same about 
you.” —Awgwan, 

* * 


Mathew Brady is not yet district at- 
torney. He is still police judge, and will 
remain so for about 60 boge. And yet 
in his capacity as judge he opened his 
court on Wednesday morning with a 
brief political address, and thereupon, in 
honor of his election as prosecutor, dis- 
missed without hearing the charges 
against 30 misdemeanants, of whom some 
were presumably guilty, and whom it 
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was his sworn duty to try and sentence. 
The criminal element of the city should 
thank God and take courage. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


* * 


It was his first guard duty. 
“Halt! Who’s that?” 
“Officer of the day.” 
“Advance, officer of the day, and be 
recognized.” 
The O. D. waited for his recognition. 
Finally the rookie blurted out nervously: 
“What sayest thou?” 
—Probable Error. 
* * 
“Why do they call it the prom?” 
“Mere process of elliptical erosion. 
Originally the gathering was so promis- 
cuous, don’t yer know.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED —- MANAGER FOR 250-BBL 
flour mill; state experience and references. 
Address 2767, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SEC OND MILL ER ‘FOR 600- 
bbl mill in the state of Washington; half 
day and half night run; will pay $160 per 
month to start with and guarantee steady 
work, Address 2760, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





RE PRESEN TATIVE WANTED E BY “HIGH- 


grade Wisconsin rye mill of good-sized 
capacity, producing quality flour, to repre- 
sent them in New England territory. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Wisconsin Mill,’’ 2774, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Large northwestern spring 
wheat mill requires services of a 
high-grade salesman for New 
England states territory; ex- 
cellent opportunity is offered to 
the man selected for this posi- 
tion; sales experience and ac- 
quaintance in this territory es- 


sential. Address 2763, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WANTED FOR MICHIGAN AND NORTH- 


ern Indiana, also Ohio, first-class flour 
salesmen; must be well acquainted with 
the trade and able to secure business; 
write fully, giving all particulars regard- 
ing past connections and salary expected. 
Address 2775, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED 


We want a first-class héad mill- 
er for our 1,200-bbl mill at 
Janesville, Minn; will pay good 
salary and guarantee permanent 
Position to the right man. Em- 
pire Milling Co., Flour Ex- 
change, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; libera! salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SPECIALTY SALESMAN TO 
introduce a line of package cereals in 
eastern Canada, Apply, stating experience, 
ph care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, ~ 


WANTED AT ONCE—COMPETENT MILL- 
er for our 100-bbl, electric power, plan- 
sifter mill; give age, experience and salary 
wanted; steady employment. Address 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, 8S. D. 








LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,”” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


1,500-bbl spring wheat milling 
company is looking for a young 
man to take charge of its mill 
as superintendent; this is a 
splendid opportunity for a ca- 
pable man; will pay a liberal 
salary, with a _ possibility of 
working on a_ profit-sharing 
basis later; give experience and 
references in first letter. Ad- 
dress 2771, care Northwestern ’ 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A LEADING SOUTHWESTERN 
mill, favorably located, and in position to 
make shipments on straight, mixed cars 
containing Kansas hard wheat flour, Mis- 
souri soft wheat flour, rye flour, corn 
goods, various feeds made on these runs, 
desires to enter central states trade and 
establish some sort of reliable brokerage 
arrangement for that territory; would like 
to arrange with real high-grade man of 
experience and acquaintance in this ter- 
ritory to act as central states sales- 
manager and develop the business. Please 
answer giving particulars and referring to 
this advertisement, to C. L. M., care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—A 


WANTED—POSITIONS IN MILL LABORA- 


tory by chemist and assistant; can pro- 
duce results; satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress 2769, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

PRACTICAL RYE AND 
cereal miller wants position Jan. 1; best 
of references as to ability furnished. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Practical,” 2743, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WHO 


is capable of taking charge from power 
to shipping and producing results you will 
be proud of. Address 599, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 


understand milling both spring and win- 
ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central 
states; 47 years old, married; give refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H. 
M., 2776, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED TO MAKE CONNECTION FOR 


western Pennsylvania with southwestern 
mill making high-grade flour; have 10 
years’ experience, three years as branch 
manager; have sold only very best trade; 
good ferences. Address 2764, care 
Northwéstern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WITH EXPERIENCE 
in big business, wishing to locate East for 
family reasons, would consider proposition 
as eastern representative, any good line, 
New York City preferred; with present 
firm over 10 years and their reference of- 
fered. Address W. A. Wasson, care George 
Sherrard Paper Bag Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 


record, forceful sales correspondent, man- 
ager and executive, desires position in 
Minneapolis office; familiar with bakery, 
jobbing and retail trade conditions; now 
successfully employed outside Minneapolis, 
but desires Minneapolis position account 
owning home in city. Address 2720, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent in mill of 500 to 3,500 bbis capacity, 
by a first-class miller, 35 years of age, 
experienced in milling soft, hard and 
spring wheat in some of the largest and 
best mills; am at present operating one 
of the largest mills in the Southwest, but 
desire a change; A-1 references, Address 
2772, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


YOUNG MAN NOW HOLDING RESPON- 


sible position with a northwestern mill 
desires to make a change; would consider 
position as territorial sales-manager or 
assistant sales-manager with a good mill 
where ability and results would receive 
proper recognition; can furnish best of 
references from present employers. Ad- 
dress 2773, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


'A-1 EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES 
age 36, desires position with good Kansas 
mill, salary and expenses, for eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and central New 
York; can take position about Dec. 1. Ad- 
dress 2741, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNT- 
ant, thoroughly competent in office rou- 
tine, five years’ experience in mill office 
with full charge of accounting department, 
making out government reports, making 
up payrolls and invoicing; desire a posi- 
tion which has good possibilities for ad- 
vancement. Address “Accountant,” 2770, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER, KEEN, 


resourceful, energetic, thoroughly experi- 
enced and with splendid record, seeks 
connection with progressive, growing 


milling concern in which could acquire 
interest; would want complete charge of 
sales in either entire country or certain 
district; could also handle advertising; 
can furnish satisfactory references; will 
give detailed information to any reliable 
miller and could arrange personal inter- 
view. Address 2762, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


COR PORATION SECRETARY- AUDITOR— 


Auditor for large manufacturing company 
desires new location Jan. 1 with substan- 
tial mid-West organization; 13 years’ com- 
mercial and manufacturing experience, in- 
cluding large milling operations, as ac- 
countant, secretary, treasurer; strong, ca- 
pable executive in office management, 
employment and developing clerical force, 
installation of systems, preparing finance, 
income tax and secretarial reports; age 
32, married, good health, education and 
personality; clear, successful record. Ad- 
dress 2737, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis, 


HIGHLY TRAINED TRAFFIC MANAGER, 


with 12 years’ experience; thoroughly con- 
versant with transportation law and ex- 
perienced in practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and State Railway 
commissions; at present traffic manager of 
large mill and elevator line; thorough 
knowledge of milling-in-transit and traf- 
fic problems pertaining to grain and grain 
products business; can commercialize traf- 
fic knowledge and conduct a department 
that will increase your sales and decrease 
your losses; best of references if interested. 
Address 2757, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





= 





WANTED—FLOUR 


MILL; MUSKOGEE, 
Okla., city of 45,000 population and with 
large trade territory, offers wonderful op- 
portunity for 500-bb1] flour mill; no mill in 
75-mile radius. Muskogee Chamber of 
Commerce, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—MODERN 240-BBL INDIANA 


mill, located in one of the best wheat- 
growing counties; a very economical plant 
to run and with fair management will 
make a handsome profit; will sell at a 
very low price. Address 2756, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


We offer for sale one of the 
best milling plants in this coun- 
try; 28,800 square feet of land 
with five-story and basement 
brick buildings; no labor trou- 
ble; direct transportation by 
all-rail or lake-and-rail to any 
point in central or eastern 
states; completely equipped, 
modern and up to date, thor- 
oughly efficient and in full op- 
eration; capacity 2,609 bbis, 
wheat and rye; excellent local 
market; grain tanks of 400,000 
bus capacity. 

Unusual opportunity for any- 
one desirous of engaging in 
milling wheat, rye, corn, oats 
or any grain products requiring 
elevator capacity, or for one 
desiring increased capacity; will 
sell with or without machinery 
at an attractive price. 

Full particulars furnished upon 
application. 


Address 2751, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—OUR 560-BBL FLOUR MILL 


and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; & bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn, 








R._SALE—IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, 
250-bbl water and steam power 


er flour mill, 
new equipment; exceptionally well located 
for local and transit n. Address 2758, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 














MILL WANTED—A 500 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No, 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 
and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, ONE TWIN 
City Corliss steam engine with endless 
leather belt, For particulars write City 
Auditor, Mayville, N. D. 





FOR SALE—ONE EIGHT-SECTION NOR- 
dyke & Marmon swing sifter and one cen- 
trifugal reel, in good condition; price rea- 
sonable if taken at once. Address Kimball 
Roller Mills, Kimball, 8. D. 





FOR SALE 


One Monarch Cross compound 
condensing Corliss engine, heavy 
duty type, size 18x36x42-in, can 
be run up to 95 r.p.m., flywheel 
16 ft diameter, 49 in face, com- 
plete with syphon condenser, 
exhaust piping, steel hot well, 
and circulating pump, all dis- 
mantied and ready to. ship. 
Price $6,000. 

Also 
One St. Louis Corliss simple 
non-condensing girder frame en- 
gine 18x42-in, left hand, speed 
75 r.p.m., wheel 16 ft diameter, 
grooved for 1%-in rope, tension 
yoke, sheave and track, com- 
plete with oilcups and lubrica- 
tor. Price $1,000. 


Also 


One St. Louis Corliss simple en- 
gine, girder frame, can be run 
condensing, size 24x48-in, right 


hand, 75 r.p.m., flywheel 16 ft 
diameter, 36 in _ face, Price 
$2,500. 


Also 
One vertical Baragwanath Sur- 
face Condenser, 812 sq ft, rated 
as having capacity to condense 


8,000 lbs of steam per hour, 
equipped with 477 1-inch tubes, 
Price, $1,000. 

Also 
One 18-in Cochran oil separator. 
Cheap. 


ALL F, O. B. CARS. 

G. W. Biggs, 

330 N. 35th St., 
Kansas City, Kansas 





FOR SALE 





ONE INVINCIBLE OATS AND 
wheat apron separator, capacity 40 bus 
per hour, $100; one Williford centrifugal 
reel, 6 ft 6 in x 26 in, $95; five pairs of 
9x30, style “A” Allis rolls, just corrugated, 
18 to the inch, will sell for price of cor- 
rugations; one 9x18 two-pair-high Will- 
ford feed mill, $200; one Nordyke & Mar- 
mon 14x24 flaking roll, 16 corrugations to 
the inch, new feeders, $425; one ball- 
bearing 24-in Monarch attrition mill, $375. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & 
Traders Bank Building, Minneapolis. 





Does Your Coal Bill 
Eat Up Your Profit? 


How Much Does It Cost You 
For Steam Power Each Year? 


We have a 25-bbl Water-power 
Wolf Flour and Feed Mill in Dela- 
ware for Sale. Local Wheat Supply 
and Local Demand for Entire Out- 
put, with Near-by Market for Expan- 
sion. Seven-foot head of Water all 
year around. Price, $15,000. 

Water Power is the Cheapest Power. 
Coal is Scarce and High 
Better let us hear from you, 


Equitable Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,’’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, E. M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. ° 





WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Renate er 270. Its 60 
ne eumatiar cana 


Large stocks insure quick 


|ZELNICKER « ST. T. LOUIS 
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El Reno Mill & Elevator Co.’s Mill 


FLOUR MILL POWER 
best produced by 
DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINE 
because of 

Low FUEL Cost 
Low ATTENDANCE Cost 
Low MAINTENANCE Cost 


Takes Up Little Room 
No Smoke or Dirt 


BUILT BY 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


CORPORATION 
Auburn, N. Y. 


500 B.H.P. Diesel Type Oil Engine 














Let Us Be Your 
Bookstore 


We carry a very large and 
varied stock of books of all 
publishers at all times and 
no doubt can supply your 
wants. 


Owing to conditions in the 
printing trades we suggest 
placing your orders early 
for your Christmas wants. 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 


years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 


easily understood reports. 





Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 


counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 


than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


regarding tests or 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON eacs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 











Th od: 
Riverside Code miter’ coasts” 
Used exclusively fy the joading ex- 
America. 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











Puta 
“SMITH” 
Turbine 


in your mill 


Its wows A J fheiete 
Dependability ustify 
the Installation. 





Accompanyin a 
mde shows Mill of F. R. 


ering, Lyndonville, 


0 8 
Vertical Shaft Smith Tur- 
bines under 9-ft. head 
installed therein. Mill’s 
capacity 70 barrels daily. 
r. Herring's verdict is 
" Entire Satistaction.”’ 





Write Dept. “‘O"* for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, Pa. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


BRANCH 
76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 


OFFICcEs: 461 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


405 Power Bldg. 
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APELT 
WHEAT 
HEATER 


The Improved 
Dual Steam 
System 
Type 


It Heats Evenly 
and will 
Not Leak 


Write for 
Prices 
















Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


LILA 








We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 

Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 















The Sandusky Cooperage 
Lumber Co., 

Makers. of Barrels 

GALION, OHIO 















THIS IS THE ENGINE 





And This is What the Owners Write 
About Their 100 Per Cent Investment 


“When we consider the capacity increase the 
installation has given us, saving in consumption 
of coal, economical oiling system and whatever 
else we were able to cut off from our expense ac- 
count on the engine, there is no doubt that the 
engine will pay for itself within one year from 
the time we started it up, and this is certainly 
doing very well on a 450 H. P. installation.” 


Lf you want to know who they are please write us. 


Murray Iron Works Company 


Builders of the Best Engines and Boilers 


Incorporated February 1, 1870 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 











